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National  Firms  Spent  $225,000,000  in  Dailies 
During  1927 — 100  Increased  Budgets 

Automobile,  Tobacco  and  Radio  Interests  Showed  Decided  Preference  for  Newspapers,  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Survey  Shows — Appropriations  of  353  Companies  Estimated 


4  MERICA’S  three  leading  advertising 

industries,  automotive,  tobacco  and 
radio,  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
the  newspaper  as  a  sales-producing 
medium  during  1927. 

More  than  100  national  advertisers  out 
of  353  listed  in  the  annual  tabulation 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  increased  their  1927  appro¬ 
priations  over  those  of  the  year  before, 
but  the  biggest  increases  of  all  were 
made  by  the  three  great  classifications 
mentioned  above,  the  bureau  announced 
this  week. 

“.And  no  greater  proof  than  that  could 
be  found  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  newspaper  advertising,”  .Alan  B. 
Sikes,  director  of  research  of  the  bureau, 
declared  when  he  made  the  figures  public. 
Unlike  other  years,  the  bureau  this  year 
withheld  the  estimated  appropriations  by 
companies,  announcing  only  the  totals 
obtained  for  industries. 

The  bureau  estimated  that  about  $225,- 
000,000  was  invested  in  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1927  as  against 
$235,000,000  in  1927,  a  drop  of  afniut 
$10,000,000. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  losses  were 
rather  evenly  distributed  among  the  3,500 
national  newspaper  advertisers,”  Mr. 
Sikes  said. 

“In  the  automobile  field  1927  was  a 
particularly  active  year.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Ford  campaign  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  automobile  linage 
from  every  direction,  which  gives  every 
indication  of  swelling  the  automobile  ex¬ 
penditure  even  further  in  1928. 

“Twenty-three  of  the  automobile  com¬ 
panies  whose  appropriations  were  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  bureau  show  a  total 
newspaper  expenditure  of  $24,775,000, 
whereas  these  same  companies  in  1926 
were  recorded  as  spending  $21,332,000. 

“The  tobacco  companies,  particularly 
the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  also 
showed^  a  notable  increase  in  advertising 
expenditure.  The  most  notable  jump  is 
that  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
from  an  expenditure  of  $2.435,(XX)  in 
1926  to  $5,000,000  in  1927. 

“It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this  com¬ 
pany  not  only  made  a  great  increase  in 
expenditure  of  newspaper  advertising 
money,  but  gained  a  record-breaking  in¬ 
crease  in  sales.  There  was  also  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  advertising  on  various 
brands  of  cigars. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  radio  merchandising 
situation.  The  electrified  radio  came 
into  general  use  and  necessitated  sudden 
change  in  advertising  appeal.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  marked 
increase  ^in  radio  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  1  wentv-one  radio  companies  this 
year,  spent  $5,795,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  in  1926  the  same  com¬ 
panies  ooh  .expended  $4,439,000  in  the 
same  mediufn.”' 

■  As  given  out  in  further  detail  by  the 


bureau,  an  index  to  what  the  automobile  the  fact  that  26  makers  of  automobiles 
manufacturers  think  about  the  news-  and  trucks  spent  $26,035,000  in  the 
papers  as  a  sales  medium  is  shown  by  dailies.  Six  accessories  spent  approxi- 

INVESTORS  OF  $122,000,000  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

I.  AUTOMOTIVE  CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Twenty-six  automobile  and  trucks .  $26,035,000 

2.  Six  accessories  .  925,000 

3.  Sixteen  gasoline  and  oils .  5,130,000 

4.  Nine  tire  .  3,415,000 

$35,505,000 

II.  BUILDING  MATERIAL  &  SUPPLIES  CLASSIFICATION. 

5.  Eight  building  material .  $  1,130,000 

6.  Thirteen  plumbing  &  heating  supply .  1,465,000 

7.  Five  paints  &  hardware .  510,000 

$  3,105,000 

III.  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES  &  TOILET  GOODS  CLASSIFICATION. 

8.  Thirteen  druggists'  sundries .  $  3,510,000 

9.  Twenty-one  toilet  goods .  8,310.000 

$11,820,000 

IV.  FINANCIAL  &  INSURANCE  CLASSIFICATION. 

10.  Six  financial  . . .  $  1,915,000 

11.  Two  insurance  . . .  235,000 


V.  GROCERY  PRODUCTS  CLASSIFICATION. 

12.  Five  candy  and  gum . 

13.  Fifty-four  food  companies . 

14.  Ten  soaps  and  cleansers . 

15.  Nine  soft  drinks . 

16.  Four  miscellaneous  grocery  products. 


VL  HOUSE  FURNITURE  &  FURNISHINGS  CLASSIFICATION. 

17.  Thirteen  electrical  appliances . 

18.  Eight  furniture  &  furnishings . 

19.  Three  jewelry  &  silverware . 


VII.  OFFICE  APPLIANCES  CLASSIFICATION. 

20.  Seven  office  appliances . 

MIL  PUBLISHERS  CLASSIFICATION. 

21.  Five  publishers  . 

IX.  RADIOS  &  PHONOGRAPHS  CLASSIFICATION. 

22.  Seventeen  radios  &  phonographs . 

23.  Seven  accessories  . 


X.  SPORTING  GOODS  CLASSIFICATION. 

24.  Two  sporting  goods . 

XL  TOBACCO  CLASSIFICATION. 

25.  Fourteen  Tobacco  . 

XII.  TRAVEL  &  AMUSEMENT  CLASSIFICATION. 

26.  Three  community  . 

27.  Three  hotels  . 

28.  One  motion  picture  . 

29.  Twenty-three  railroads  . . 

30.  Thirteen  steamships  . 


XIII.  WEARING  APPAREL  CLASSIFICATION. 

31.  Seventeen  clothing  . 

32.  Four  shoes  . 


XIV.  MISCELLANEOUS  CLASSIFICATION 


Total  (353  companies) 


$  2,150,000 

$  710.000 

15,930,000 
4.200,000 
2,665,000 
540,000 

$24,045,000 

$  7.095,000 
1.815,000 
295,000 

$9,205,000 

$  1,620.000 

$  875.000 

$  4,805,000 
1,595,000 

$  6,400,000 

$  360,000 

$15,260,000 


$  335,000 

250,000 
230.000 
5,555,000 
1,855,000 

$  8,225,000 

$  2,710,000 
660,000 

I  3,370,000 
560,000 

$122400,000 


mately  $925,000;  16  gasoline  and  oil 
companies  $5,130,000;  while  nine  tire 
concerns  added  up  an  appropriation  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $3,415,000,  Thus  the  auto¬ 
motive  classification  alone,  as  estimated 
incompletely  by  the  bureau  chalks  up  a 
grand  total  expenditure  of  $35,505,000. 

The  bureau’s  estimates  picture  graph¬ 
ically  the  great  battle  of  industries  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar  which  is  now  in 
progress. 

While  the  automobile  men  were  invest¬ 
ing  their  thirty-fiye  millions  to  rnake  a 
walking  public  a  riding  public,  the 
tobacco  interests  were  spending  $15,- 
260,(XK)  to  keep  the  cigarette  habit  aJive. 
The  toilet  goods  manufacturers  and  the 
makers  of  druggists  sundries  totalled 
$11,820,000  in  newspaper  advertising 
drives  designed  to  get  the  women  .  in¬ 
terested  in  facial  beauty  and  cleanliness, 
internal  and  external. 

Naturally  it  costs  more  to  get  people 
interested  in  buying  cars  than  it  docs 
in  buying  food.  But  it  is  surprising  how 
little  the  difference  is.  The  grocery 
products  classification  as  added  up  by  the 
bureau  totals  $24,045,000  as  compared  to 
the  $35,505,000  of  the  automobile  trade. 
The  gnicery  classification  is  subdivided 
into : 

Five  candy  and  gum  manufacturers 
investing  $710,000. 

Fifty-four  food  companies  investing 
$15,930,000. 

Ten  soaps  and  cleansers  investing 
$4,300,000. 

Nine  soft  drinks  investing  $2,665,000. 
Four  miscellaneous  grocery  products 
investing  $540,000. 

To  make  people  “clothes  conscious,” 
17  clothing  manufacturers  spent  $2,710,- 
000,  while  four  shoe  producers  spent 
$660,000,  making  a  total  under  the  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  grouping  of  $3,370,000. 

Under  the  classification  called  “travel 
and  amusement,”  the  bureau  estimates  the 
newspaper  expenditures  of  23  railroads 
as  $5,555,000  in  1927,  while  in  the  same 
year  13  steamship  lines  spent  $1,855,000. 
Three  community  drives  adde<l  up  to 
$335,000;  three  hotels  spent  $250,000. 
and  one  motion  picture  advertiser  sjjent 
$220,000  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Sikes  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  comparison  with  previous  lists 
issued  by  the  bureau  throws  into  bold 
relief  the  several  attitwles  of  advertisers 
toward  newspapers. 

“(^ne  type  of  newspaper  advertiser, 
like  Kellogg  or  the  1-ambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  American  Tobacco  Company, 
the  Maytag  Company,  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  GeneraJ  Motors  Corporation, 
employs  the  medium  nationally  and  gives 
it  a  large  share  of  its  annual  appropria¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Sikes  said.  “Another  type 
of  advertiser  insists  that  his  newspaper 
advertising  should  not  be  winstrued  as 
national,  but  maintaiins  that  rathe^  he 
is  using  newspapers  in  ‘specific  lotalifies’ 
which  seem  to  need  special  effort.  It  is 
(Continued  on  jntge  49) 
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LOCAL  MERCHANTS 
BOYCOTT  DAILY 


BUYS  IN  ONEIDA 


Action  of  Rochester  Group  Follows 
Rate  Increase  by  Times-Union 
Which  Was  to  Become  Effective 
March  15 


As  a  protest  against  an  increase  in 
rates,  fifteen  large  advertisers,  including 
all  the  department  stores  in  Rochester, 
withdrew  from  the  Rochester  Tinies- 
Vnion  this  week,  and  announced  that 
they  would  remain  out  of  the  paper  until 
an  equalized  adjustment  was  made  in 
rates. 

On  Fell.  1  the  Times-Union  announced 
an  increase  in  IcKal  rates  ranging  from 
1*'4  to  5  cents  a  line,  effective  ^larch  15, 
deiiending  upon  the  size  of  the  contracts. 
This  increase  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  the  contracts,  then  in  e.xistence,  ex¬ 
pired.  F'ew  of  the  contracts  ran  out  be¬ 
tween  Feb.  1  and  March  5,  when  the 
general  tioycott  took  place,  aixl  persons 
on  the  outside  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  concerted  action. 

It  is  understood  that  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  advertisers  was  held  during  the 
closing  days  of  F'ebruary  at  which  time 
it  was  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Times-Union.  In  order  that  this  action 
could  not  be  construed  as  a  restraint  of 
trade,  each  advertiser  notified  the  Times- 
Union  individually,  but  it  so  happened 
that  all  happened  to  name  March  5  as 
the  day  when  the  final  copy  was  to 
appear. 

Only  one  of  the  firms  violated  this 
agreement,  it  is  understood,  a  large  cloth¬ 
ing  firm  which  ran  one  advertisement  on 
Tuesday,  March  6.  but  it  placed  no  more 
advertising  after  that  date. 

Meanwiiile  other  newspapers  in  the 
town  are  rcai»ing  the  benefits  of  this  con¬ 
certed  action,  practically  all  the  space 
that  would  have  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Union  going  into  the  other  two  papers, 
the  morning  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Evening  Journal  and  Sunday 
American. 

Both  other  newspapers  are  fearful  of 
the  residt  of  this  boycott  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  advertisers,  because  it  is 
known  that  both  newspapers  are  planning 
rate  increa.ses  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  They  are  standing  by 
now  waiting  to  see  how  the  fight  will 
end. 

This  boycott  comes  just  at  the  time 
when  one  of  the  department  stores  is 
celebrating  its  anniversary  and  is  using 
big  copy  to  tell  Rochester  about  its 
values.  Both  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Rochester  Journal, 
which  normally  would  carry  a  page  each 
on  this  event,  are  running  two  or  more 
pages  each  day. 

F'rank  E.  Gannett  is  publisher  of  the 
Times-l’nion. 


Winthrop  S.  Tuttle,  formerly  in  the 
business  office  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  for  the  past  two  years  New 
England  rei)rpsentative  of  the  News,  has 
purcha.sed  an  interest  in  the  Oneida 
(X.  V.)  Daily  Dispatch  and  is  now  ac¬ 
tively  connected  with  the  paper  as  a 
director,  vice-president,  and  business 
manager. 


WOOD  ADDS  $700,000  TO 
COMPANY  FINANCE 


Capital  Will  Be  Used  in  Manufacture 
and  Marketing  of  Speed  Presses 
of  Latest  Type — Issue  of  Stock 
Over-Subscribed 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


IVTARCH  16-17 — Northeast  Texas 
Press  Assn,,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  McKinney,  Tex. 

March  20 — -Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  10th  anniversary 
convention,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

March  20 — Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn,,  semi-annual 
convention.  Congress  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago, 

March  22-24 — Iowa  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Des  Moines,  la. 

March  24-2,5 — Empire  Typo¬ 
graphical  Conference.  20th  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


$3,200,000  COPLEY  BOND 
ISSUE  SOLD 


Plans  $4,300,000  Additional  Issue  to 
Acquire  More  Papers — A.  L.  Bowen 
Named  Editor  of  Springfield 
State  Journal 


The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  has  increased  its  working  capi¬ 
tal  more  than  $700,000,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  marketing  of  the  new  Wood 
press.  Henr>  .\.  Wise  Wood,  president 
of  the  company,  announced  this  week. 
The  funding  was  provided  by  the  issue 
of  7,(KX)  shares  of  prior  preference  stock, 
each  carrying  one-half  share  of  common 
stock,  priced  at  $102.50.  The  issue  was 
over-subscribed  and  immediately  absorbed. 

Recently  the  company  rebuilt  its  plant 
at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  replaced  all  of 
its  machinery  with  tools  of  the  latest  pat¬ 
tern.  Its  shop  is  now  one  of  the  best 
and  most  modernly  equipped  newspaper 
printing  press  manufactories  in  existence. 

The  company  has  no  bonded  or  other 
debt  and  has  always  made  a  practice  of 
discounting  its  bills,  Mr.  Wood  said. 

The  machines  which  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation  has  recently 
put  on  the  market  are  the  Wood  Ultra 
Modern  Newspaper  Printing  Press,  one 
of  which  is  used  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  another  of  which  is  being  built 
for  the  Netc  York  Times;  the  .Automatic 
Paper  Replenishing  Device,  which  keeps 
a  press  supplied  with  paper  without  the 
necessity  of  reducing  its  speed,  and  the 
■Automatic  Production  Controller,  which 
keeps  track  of  the  output  of  a  pressroom 
and  generally  controls  its  production,  so 
that  throughout  the  run  its  output  is  al¬ 
ways  known  and,  when  the  run  is  off, 
all  presses  are  automatically  stopped. 

The  concern  also  makes  the  -Autoplate 
Series  of  stereotyping  machines. 

“It  is  our  policy  always  to  spend  at 
least  one-half  our  earnings  on  scientific 
research  and  new  development,’’  Mr. 
Wood  said.  "The  new  funding  will  aid 
in  the  comfortable  continuance  of  this 
program,  and  also  in  an  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  and  promotion  campaign." 

.At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wood  corporation,  John 


Cyrus  Distler  of  Baltimore,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors,  and  Oscar  C. 
Roesen  was  elected  a  director  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 


JURY  OFFICER  OUSTED 
IN  MEMPHIS  CASE 


Bob  Hildebrand,  Evening  Appeal  Re¬ 
porter,  Removed  for  Loaning  $15 
to  Juror  in  Million  Dollar 
Libel  Suit  Trial 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  8. — Bob  Hilde¬ 
brand,  jury  commission  chairman  and 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal  was  removed  from  office 
Thursday  by  vote  of  the  eight  Shelby 
County  judges  who  heard  his  case.  Hilde¬ 
brand  was  removed  for  improper  com¬ 
munication  with  a  juror  trying  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  libel  suit  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  against  the  Commercial 
Publishing  Company.  He  was  exonerated 
on  charges  of  improper  demeanor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  selection  of  the  jury. 
The  trial  had  been  under  way  since  last 
Tuesday.  Hildebrand’s  attorney  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  appeal  to  circuit  court. 

The  job  from  which  he  was  removed 
paid  Hildebrand  $1.50  a  month.  The  chief 
factor  in  Hildebrand’s  removal  was  the 
fact  that  he  loaned  $15  to  Hugh  Knott, 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  libel  case. 

Removal  of  Hildebrand  is  another 
episode  in  the  sensational  court  battle 
between  the  Press- Scimitar  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Publishing  Company.  The  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  suit  of  the  Press-Scimitar 
ended  abruptly  on  Feb.  2  when  the  Press- 
Scimitar  took  a  non-suit.  The  suit  goes 
to  trial  again  in  May.  It  asks  damages 
for  charges  made  against  Press-Scimitar 
circulation  claims. 


Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  recent  purchaser 
of  the  Illinois  State  Jourmtl  of  Spring- 
field.  and  a  string  of  19  California  pa¬ 
pers.  Wednesday  announced  the  sale  of 
a  $3,200,000  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
serial  collateral  gold  bond  issue  by  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.  Col.  Copley’s  an¬ 
nouncement  stated  that  the  major  part  of 
the  loan  would  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  recent  acquisition  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  L  nion  and  Tributie. 

Announcement  that  an  additional  issue 
of  $4,300,000  may  be  floated  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  additional  papers,  was  also 
made. 

Payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
the  current  issue  was  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  Col.  Copley  and  the  issue 
was  oversubscribed  by  investment  dealers 
and  bankers  prior  to  public  offering. 

Col.  Copley  also  appointed  A.  L 
Bowen,  for  eight  years  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  publication  last  week,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  I^igh  Call,  former  editor  and  co¬ 
owner.  Mr.  Bowen  will  be  the  eighth 
editor  the  paper  has  had  in  its  97  years. 

.A  full  page  of  news  pictures  will  li 
added  to  the  paper’s  features,  together 
with  a  number  of  new  features  and 
comics.  New  outline  type  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  on  classified  pages.  Dave  V. 
Felts  has  been  added  to  the  staff  to  con¬ 
duct  a  daily  column  on  the  editorial  page. 

Col.  Copley  has  purchased  and  closed 
down  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  Pilot,  serv¬ 
ing  the  territory  through  the  San  Pedro 
Neji’s.  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
represent  the  latter  paper  nationally. 


ST.  LOUIS  SHOPPING  NEWS 


The  first  issue  of  St.  Lmtis  Shopping 
Bulletin  .appeared  Feb.  29  with  an  an¬ 
nounced  distribution  of  125,000.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  advertisements  of  eight  firms, 
includiitg  two  chain  stores,  Piggly  Wiggly 
and  Rexall.  It  also  had  one  page  of 
movie  blurbs  from  a  three-show  chain 
in  the  city.  Advertisements  are  limited 
to  page  and  hdf-page  space  and  will  be 
non-competitive,  unless  merchants  already 
represented  consent  to  the  inclusion  of 
coniiK'titors. 


INSURED  FOR  MILUON 


Bernarr  Macfadden,  60  year  old  owner 
of  the  Neiv  York  livening  Graphic  and 
the  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
Ix-en  insured  for  $1,000,0(X).  The  policy 
was  written  by  Harvey  P.  Miller,  in¬ 
surance  underwriter,  and  the  beneficiary 
is  the  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 


ADVERTISERS  HOLD  N.  Y.  MEET 


The  New  York  chapter  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  held  a 
meeting  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  March  7.  Carl  Percy,  of  Carl 
Percy,  Inc.,  spoke  on  wnndow  displays. 
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SHOPPING  NEWS  FAILS 
AS  NET  PROFIT  AID 


Experience'  Cited  by  Retail  Review 
Show*  Merchants  Running  Ad 
Paper  Seek  Volume  Crowds 
Rather  Than  Net  Dollars 


The  Shopping  Nctvs  as  an  institution 
IS  not  provitig  a  greater  net  profit  factor 
so  much  as  a  greater  gross  volume  factor, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  “national 
observer  of  shopping  news  practice," 
quoted  by  the  Retail  Rexieze  in  a  recent 
edition. 

In  a  far  Western  city  this  ob.server 
noted  that  a  Shopping  News  featuring  of 
silks  had  brought  capacity  crowds  to  the 
store. 

“But  when  the  advertising  nunager 
was  questioned  at  length  it  was  frankly 
admitted  that  the  silks  were  being  sold 
well  below  cost.”  the  Retail  Review  con¬ 
tinued.  /‘And  the  store  was  busy  order¬ 
ing  additional  thousands  of  yards  almost 
eveo'  hour  and  getting  a  ’oig  kick  out 
of  it.  The  department  was  brimful.  It 
made  a  pretty  picture — on  one  side  of 
the  sheet  at  least. 

“This  is  an  actual  case.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  typical  of  many  stores.  But  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  observer  that  the 
case  represents  a  tendency  among  all 
Shopping  X’ews  advertisers — a  tendency 
to  trade  down  a  store,  particularly  in  its 
Shopping  News  merchandising.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
stores  ^as  co-operative  owners  of  Shop¬ 
ping  News  ventures,  their  desire  to  prove 
the  pulling  power  of  cheaper  newsprint 
space  has  led  them  to  seek  volume  crowds 
rather  than  net  dollars.” 


GOULD  WITH  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Harry  H.  Gould  assumed  charge  of 
advertising  promotion  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Feb.  27.  Mr.  (loukl 
came  to  the  Herald  Tribune  from  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Magazine,  and  formerly  did 
research  and  promotion  work  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Mitchell-Faust  .Advertising 
.Agency  in  Chicago. 
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A.  P.  MOORE  STARTS  NEW  TABLOID  CHAIN 

Former  Ambassador  to  Spain  Buys  New  York  Mirror  and  Boston  Advertiser — May  Add  Other  Tabs 

Later — Takes  Active  Charge  Personally 


iLEXAN'DER  P.  MOORE,  former 

Ambassador  to  Spain  and  once  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader,  has  returned  to  the  newspaper 
field  after  rive  years'  absence  at  the  heat} 
of  two  tabloid  papers  purchased  this 
week  from  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
and  to  which,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  exclusively,  he  may  add  others 
until  he  owns  small-sized  papers  in 
principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  papers  Mr.  Hearst  sold  to  Mr. 
Moore  were  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
the  A'eic  York  Doily  Mirror.  The  latter 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  449,369  ac- 
rording  to  the  last  .A.  B.  C.  figures,  is 
the  fifth  largest  daily  paper  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

Neither  Col.  Frank  Knox,  new  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
nor  Mr.  Mixire  would  tell  the  considera¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  transaction.  There 
were  no  reports  giving  any  definite 
figures.  One  Hearst  tabloid  remains. 
That  is  the  Baltimore  American,  which 
changed  from  standard  size  last  Jan.  1, 
and  it  is  known  that  this  paper  is  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Hearst  retained  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Ad7erti.<!er. 

Col.  Knox  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  there  was  no  real  estate  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Hearst 
is  accommtxlating  Mr.  Moore  with  plant 
facilities  in  Boston  and  New  York  until 
he  can  find  other  quarters.  Col.  Knox 
said.  The  Hearst  general  manager  would 
not  discuss  motives  for  the  sale  of  the 
tabloids.  Since  he  became  associated 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Col.  Knox 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Boston  .Advertiser.  It  was  his  decision 
which  resulted  in  the  change  of  the 
Baltimore  American  from  standard  to 
tabloid  size. 

Victor  I'.  Watson  continues  as  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  is 
now  president,  W.  K.  Moffett,  who  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader,  and  more  recently  was  with  the 
S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  is  the 
new  advertising  manager,  succeeding  J. 
Mora  Boyle,  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal.  George  d'l’tassy, 
who  was  president  and  treasurer,  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer. 

J.  A.  Grant  wliom  Mr.  Moore  trained 
as  a  newspaiier  man  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader,  will  be  advertising  manager  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser.  J.  K.  Emge  will 
be  editor.  He  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader. 

.After  the  deal  was  announced  publicly 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Moore  granted 
Editor  &  Publisher  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view.  While  diplomatic  and  courteouslv 
non-committal  on  most  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  transaction,  Mr.  Moore  was 
definite  on  two  points :  he  is  absolutely 
sold  on  the  tabloid  idea ;  and  he  is  going 
to  take  personal  and  active  charge  of 
his  two  new  newspaper  properties  which 
he  hopes  to  build  into  a  tabloid  chain. 

I  have  purchased  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
assume  its  direction  today”  was  the 
laconic  announcement  over  his  signature, 
which  Mr.  Moore  had  printeil  on  page 
Mirror,  March  6.  Inside,  on 
the  editorial  page,  he  went  into  more  dc- 
*  u-  fsbloid*  assertion 

which  Mr.  Moore  considered  a  suffcient 
answer  to  meet  questions. 

One  wondered,  for  instance,  if  Mr. 
Moore  was  alone  in  the  transaction.  Did 
he  have  backers?  Mr.  Moore  is  inde- 
^ndently  wealthy  ?  One  rumor  was, 
towever.  that  the  Republican  partv  was 
behind  him. 

\r  ^  so  if  it  were  true?’’. 

Mr.  Moore  said  when  this  political  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  him. 

«ti!"  iie  expect  to  start 

other  tabloids?  He  didn’t  know.  These 

reports;  Pitts- 
Chicago,  Washington, 
and  Los  .Angeles.  When  the  report  was 
put  up  to  Mr.  Moore  he  said : 


Alexander  P.  Moore 


tabloids,  gradually  of  course.  He  is  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  the  features  and  going  in 
more  heavily  than  before  for  news. 

“We  are  going  to  publish  the  facts,’’ 
he  said.  "The  facts  are  sometimes  what 
is  called  sensational.  A'et  we  will  publish 
clean  papers.” 

.An  immediate  effect  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
purchase  of  the  Mirror  was  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  feature  staff  in  the  editorial 
department  and  a  complete  discharge  of 
the  national  advertising  force.  Four 
women  feature  writers  were  discharged, 
and  two  newspaper  men.  Upstairs  the 
national  advertising  solicitors  were  told 
their  .services  were  no  longer  required, 
since  the  national  representation  will  now 
be  handled  by  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
■Agency. 

The  first  editorial  stunt  of  the  Mirror’s 
new  owner  was  to  ask  its  readers :  “If 
you  were  publishing  the  Mirror  what  sort 
of  newspaper  would  you  produce  to  meet 
your  tastes  and  interests  ?” 

Readers  were  asked  to  write  to  the 
paper,  which  promised  to  pay  $5  each 
day  for  what  the  editors  consider  the 
best  letters  published. 

Thousands  of  these  letters  were  re- 
ceiveil  by  the  Mirror  Mr.  Moore  said 
on  VN'ednesday  afternoon.  An  Editor  & 
Publisher  reporter  rode  uptown  from 
the  Mirror’s  office  on  Frankfort  street 
with  the  former  ambassador  in  his  Rolls 
Royce.  A  number  of  the  letters  from 
readers  had  been  addressed  to  him  and 
He  opened  and  read 


"Those  are  rather  far  apart.  In 
Euroiie  only  recently.  Lord  Rothermere 
announced  plans  to  start  40  evening 
Iiapers  all  at  once  and  the  public  sub- 
scrilied  more  than  $100,000,(XI()  to  finance 
him.” 

Mr.  Moore  disparaged  the  hint  that  the  marked  “personal.” 
deal  represented  any  undercover  plan  to  them  as  the  car  moved  slowly  up  through 
scrap  the  Hearst  tabloids.  Newspaper  the  traffic. 

men  had  discusse<l  that  possibility.  “So  the  Mirror  has  a  new  sugar  daddy.” 

“Who  wants  to  scrap  450,(X)0  circula-  he  read  out  loud  with  a  chuckle.  This 
tion?”  was  the  Socratic  manner  in  which  letter  contained  a  really  good  newspaper 
he  answered  this  query.  “Better  scrap  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Aloore  passed  it  to 
some  some  of  the  standard  dailies  which  his  secretary,  instructing  her  to  keep  it. 
have  half  that  sale.  It  would  be  sounder  “Already”  he  said,  “we  have  received 
economics.”  at  least  20  good  suggestions. 

When  Mr.  Moore  sold  the  Pitsburgh  “I  think  the  people  want  a  tabloid  that 
Ixjader  in  February  1923  he  signed  an  has  a  complete  coverage  of  all  important 
agreement  that  he  would  keep  away  from  news  as  well  as  the  features 


the  Pittsburgh  field  for  a  stated  period 
of  time. 

“That  agreed  period  has  not  so  much 
more  time  to  run,”  he  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Moore  makes  no  promises. 

“An  ounce  of  performance  is  worth 


“My  idea  is  this :  the  tabloid  has 
arrived.  It  is  going  to  he  the  newspaper 
of  the  future.  That  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  my  mind  by  the  present  trend 
in  every  business  toward  small  packages. 
“When  you  figure  that  the  largest  cir- 


a  ton  of  promise,”  he  declared.  “I  don’t  culation  of  any  paper  in  this  country 
promise  anything  except  my  best  efforts.”  a  tablokl,  when  you  figure  that  the  Mirror 


But  he  is  convinced  that  the  tabloid 
is  the  best  advertising  buy  on  the  market 
today. 

“They  get  circulation;  they  give  adver¬ 
tising  return.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be 
successful  ?”  was  the  way  he  put  it 
tersely. 

He  intends  to  make  changes  in  these 


has  the  fifth  largest  circulation  in  the 
country,  then  you  can  figure  what  a 
valuable  thing  a  tabloid  is. 

“.Alx>ut  95  per  cent  of  the  people.  I 
lielieve,  are  not  interested  in  a  great  deal 
of  the  news  published  in  th'e  old-sized 
newspajiers.  There  is  too  much  so-called 
news  from  Washington ;  too  much  from 


LEADERS  OF  WHITE  HOUSE  CORRESPONDENTS 


Europe  ;  tons  of  financial  and  society  news. 
The  great  masses  don’t  understand  it,  so 
why  give  it  to  them. 

“The  only  people  in  my  opinion  who  are 
really  atracted  by  advertising  are  what  I 
would  term  the  plain  people,  the  middle 
classes,  those  on  salaries  and  small  in- 
;omes.  The  better  classes,  so  called,  don’t 
want  to  go  into  department  stores  and 
places  where  they  get  real  values.  They 
probably  think  it  is  beneath  their  dignity 
to  ask  for  bargains.  The  readers  of 
tabloids  are  people  who  read  and  believe 
in  advertising. 

“The  standard  newspapers  of  today  are 
probably  as  near  perfect  as  possible  in 
supply  of  news.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  United  States  where  the  people  get 
much  more  than  they  pay  for  in  their 
papers.  But  when  you  see  daily  news¬ 
papers  getting  up  to  50  pages  and  more, 
too  much  bulk  is  being  carried  and  I' 
think  the  standard  newspaper  owners 
them.selves  would  like  to  find  some  way 
to  reduce  the  sizes  of  their  papers. 

“It  is  my  theory  that  the  tabloid  has 
a  distinct  field  of  its  own,  that  its  value 
in  advertising  return  is  beyond  anything 
of  which  I  have  ever  had  any  conception. 
My  theory  may  be  wrong;  but  I  don’t 
think  so.” 

When  Mr.  Moore  owned  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader  he  headed  both  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  ends.  He  is  going  to  do  the  same  in 
his  new  venture. 

“I  will  write  editorials  when  I  have 
something  to  say,”  he  explained.  “And  T 
won’t  consider  it  beneath  my  diginity  to 
solicit  a  full-page  advertisement.” 

-A  special  office  is  being  fitted  up  for 
him  in  the  Frankfort  street  plant  of  the 
Mirror,  and  there  he  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  1924,  a  year  after  he  had  sold  the 
I-eader.  Mr.  Moore  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  return  to  newspaper  work. 

“I  had  forty  years  of  it — that’s  enough 
of  a  ‘peep’  isn’t  it?”  he  then  said.  Mr. 
Moore  was  appointed  Ambas.sador  to 
Spain  March  3,  1923.  Born  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Nov.  10,  1867,  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  1878  as  a  reporter. 
He  became  eventually  city  editor,  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Moore 
was  part  owner  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Telegraph  and  of  the  Chronicle-Telc- 
gra[<h.  and  managing  editor  of  the  Press. 
prior  to  1904.  In  that  year  he  acquired 
the  Leader  which  he  sold  in  1923. 

The  Daily  Mirror  was  started  in  Tune 
1924.  An  effort  was  made  to  conceal  the 
Hearst  ownership,  with  Barclay  H.  War- 
burton.  then  26.  announced  as  the  presi¬ 
dent.  It  came  out  that  Mr.  Hearst 
started  it  to  give  his  son,  George  Hearst, 
a  newspaper.  The  first  editor  was  Walter 
Howey.  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  f Jerald  cr  Examiner  and  later 
the  Boston  Ameriean.  now  a  publisher 
of  trade  papers.  E.  M.  Alexander,  now 
vice-president  of  the  New  A'ork  Evening 
Journal,  was  the  first  publisher.  Greatest 
circulation  gains  of  the  Mirror  were  made 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Philip 
A.  Payne,  who  was  lost  last  summer  when 
the  airplane  “Old  Glory”  bound  for 
Rome  disappeared  over  the  Atlantic  with 
all  hands  on  board. 

The  -Advertiser  is  one  of  the  oldest 
dailies  in  Boston.  It  was  made  a  tabloid 
in  1921,  after  having  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hearst  in  1917.  The  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser  has  been  conducted  since  then  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Hearst 
group,  but  the  daily  issue  was  published 
for  several  years  as  a  small  paper  with 
a  few  thousand  circulation,  principally 
to  hold  the  Associated  Press  membership. 


TALKS  ON  CENSORSHIP 

James  N.  Rosenberg  will  deliver  a  lec- 
Newly  elected  officers  of  the  White  House  Correspondents  Association,  ture  on  censorship  March  15  at  the 
Washington.  Left  to  right,  front  row;  Ralph  A.  Collins,  vice  president,  Neve  House  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
York  Sun;  J.  Russell  Young,  president,  Washington  Star;  and  Oliver  B.  Lerch,  the  City  of  New  York,  42  West  Forty- 
secretary-treasnrer.  Wall  Street  Journal.  Back  row:  Jack  Nevin,  New  York  Graphic  fourth  street.  New  York  City.  Various 
and  George  E.  Durno,  International  News  Service,  members  of  the  executive  aspects  of  press  censorship  will  be  con- 

committee.  sidered. 
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FOUR  COMPANIES  SPENDING  $66,000,000 
TO  MAINTAIN  CIGARETTE  SUPREMACY 


Newspapers  Major  Medium  in  Gigantic  Advertising  Campaigns 
to  Win  and  Hold  Public  Favor — Tareyton  Enters 
15^  Field — Cigars  Being  Pushed 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

T^HE  four  leading  contenders  for  su-  Chesterfield  advertisements  contain  the 
premacy  in  the  popular  priced  cigar  slogan  •They’re  Mild  and  Yet  They 
ette  field  will  continue  their  activities  Satisfy." 

during  1928  with  an  aggregate  expendi-  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 
ture  of  $66,000,000  in  newspaper,  maga-  humorous  style  of  copy  is  Piedmont, 
zine,  outdoor  and  radio  advertising,  ac-  manufactured  by  the  Liggett  &  .Myers 
cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  Tobacco  Company.  The  first  attempt  at 
York  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Liggett  &  Myers  selling  cigarettes  with  a  smile  was  made 
and  the  American  Totiacco  Company  will  in  1920  by  this  company,  officials  claim, 
spend  $20,000,000  each,  to  promote  sales  and  was  found  highly  successful.  Since 
of  Camel,  Chesterfield  and  Lucky  Strike  that  time  the  newspaper  advertisements 
respectively,  while  the  P.  Lorillard  Com-  for  Piedmont  have  been  decorated  from 
pany,  which  spent  $6,CXX),000  last  year  to  time  to  time  with  the  art  work  of  news- 
advertise  Old  Gold  cigarettes  consider  paper  cartoonists. 

the  results  of  their  campaign  satisfactory  The  cuts  for  the  present  series  of  Pied- 
enough  to  justifv  an  extension  of  activity  mont  advertisements,  being  placed  by 
during  the  coming  year.  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  are  drawn 

In  every  case  these  leaders  in  the  war  by  Tony  Sarg.  Each  one  is  centered 
of  the  low  priced  cigarettes  have  used  the  around  the  slogan  "Maybe  You’re  Miss- 
newspapers  as  their  major  battleground,  ing  Something.  This  slogan  was 
reiving  on  magazines,  billboards  and  selected  bv  the  Newell-Emmett  Company 
radio  for  supplementary  campaigns,  as  a  basis  for  light,  humorous  copy  and 
Their  fidelity  to  newspaper  space  has  illmtrations. 

made  these  advertisers  masters  in  the  use  These  advertisements  are  appearing  in 
of  this  medium.  They  have  gone  far  in  b.s  large  city  dailies  in  the  eastern  h.alf 
developing  copy  jiarticularly  suited  for  of  the  United  States.  The  schedule  on 
use  in  daily  newspapers.  "h'ch  they  are  running  covers  only  the 

In  breaking  open  the  national  field  for  hrst  three  months  of  the  year  but  will 
Old  Gold  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  fired  probably  be  continuer!  for  the  remaining 
their  first  gun  with  a  try-out  campaign  nine  months,  according  to  the  Newell- 
in  a  select  list  of  New  England  morning  Emmett  Company. 

and  evenin}^  newspapers.  Thev  soon  ex-  toe  ranks  of  the  pipe  tobacco  manu- 

panded  to  nation-wide  use  of  the  daily  factiirers  advertising  has  not  been  verv 
press  and  in  six  months  Old  Gold  had  competitive,  but  the  cigar  manufacturers 
climbed  from  comparative  obscurity  to  are  increasing  their  newsp^ner  space 
fourth  position  in  the  (Kipular  priced  rapidlv.  The  Consolidated  Cigar  Corn- 
cigarette  field  m^’cing  campaigns  for  Harvester. 

As  the  campaign  progressetl.  the  copy  El  Producto.  Ihitch  Masters  and  Henrv 
took  the  form  of  the  front  page  of  a  George,  and  the  Congress  Cigar  Com¬ 


pany  is  concentrating  on  its  La  Palina. 

\\’ith  increased  use  of  newspaper  space 
these  cigar  manufacturers  are  hoping  to 
profit  hy  the  example  of  the  cigarette 
companies  and  cash  in  on  the  large  sales 
stimulated  by  country-wide  use  of  daily 
newspaper  space.  Their  copy  is  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  the  cigarette 
advertisements. 

E.  .A.  Kline  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Medallist  cigars,  which  have  been  on 
the  market  for  ten  years,  are  entering 
the  popular  priced  field  with  a  new  all 
tobacco  cigarette  called  Medallist  cigar¬ 
ette.  which  is  designed  to  appeal  to  both 
cigar  and  cigarette  smokers.  It  is 
being  advertised  in  two  and  three  col¬ 
umn  and  occasional  full  page  space  in 
New  York  dailies.  The  campaign  started 
in  February  and  is  scheduled  to  run  con¬ 
sistently  in  newspapers  for  five  months 
at  least,  according  to  Herbert  Richland 
of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency  whidi 
is  handling  the  Medallist  account.  Only 
one  magazine  is  on  the  list,  and  future 
plans  call  for  the  placing  of  copy  in  daily 
newspapers  in  large  cities  throughout  the 
country.  .■Mthough  distribution  is  com¬ 
plete  in  certain  cities,  including  Boston. 
Geveland,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and 
others,  the  expansion  of  the  advertising 
schedule  will  be  gradual. 

Mr.  Richlaixl  also  said  that  the  new 
product  is  not  designed  to  compete  with 
Camel,  Lucky  Strike,  Chesterfield  or 
other  cigarettes. 

Last  week  the  Union  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  made  what  appeared  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  Herbert  Tareyton  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  the  popular  price  field,  when  it 
cut  the  price  from  25  to  15  cents.  When 
ouestioned  concerning  the  price  cutting, 
Jacob  Hoffman  of  the  L’nion  Tobacco 
Company  would  not  make  any  definite 
statement. 

WANT  B.  B.  B.  FOR  DENVER 

The  Denver  Kock\  Mountain  A^etvs  is 
carrying  on  a  campaign  for  a  local  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


newspaper  with  the  masthead  "The  Even¬ 
ing  Smile”  appearing  in  evening  iiapers 
and  “The  Morning  Smile”  in  morning 
papers.  Some  of  the  leading  newspaper 
feature  writers  created  the  copy  for  this 
style  of  advertising,  among  them  H.  I. 

Phillips  of  the  Neu-  York  Sun.  Bide 
Dudley.  New  York  livening  World,  and 
“Bugs”  Baer.  Ne^v  York  American. 

Camel,  an  R.  J.  Reynolds  product, 
marching  in  the  van  of  the  15  cent  cigar¬ 
ettes,  adheres  to  a  policy  of  more  con¬ 
servative  copy.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  made  a  by-word  of  its 
slogan  “I’d  Walk  a  Mile  for  a  Camel." 

The  .American  Tobacco  Company's 
Lucky  Strike,  holding  third  place  among 
the  leaders  is  placing  copy  in  about  1,^ 
daily  newspapers  and  6,000  weeklies 
through  its  agency.  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
I-ogan. 

Frank  Harwoorl,  advertising  manager 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  gave 
full  credit  to  newspapers  for  the  tre- 
meiKlous  success  of  Lucky  Strikes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Harwood,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  increased  its  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Lucky  Strike  advertising 
in  1928  by  $3,000,000.  This  increase  is 
based  on  a  40  per  cent  rise  in  sales  dur¬ 
ing  1927. 

Testimonials  from  well-known  stars  of 
the  dramatic  and  operatic  stage  form  the 
basis  of  the  copy. 

When  questioned.  concerning  the 
method  of  obtaining  this  testimonial  copy. 

Mr.  Harwexxi,  said.  “Most  of  the  testi¬ 
monials  are  sent  to  us  voluntarily.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  of  them  are  solicited,  not  a 
dollar  is  paid  to  anvone  for  them.” 

Chesterfield,  a  Liggett  &  Myers  brand 
and  running  second  in  the  list,  relies  on  a 
plain  statement  of  fact  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  product.  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  copy  for  this  cigarette  is  occasion¬ 
ally  vari<^  with  a  hit-back  on  Lucky 
Strike  testimonials.  A  drawing  of  a 
man  and  woman  in  a  backstage  back¬ 
ground  is  captioned  with  a  dialogue  be-  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Friendly 
tween  the  two  as  follows ;  First  Star  wearing  costumes  of  cambric  material  containing  reproductions  of  pages  from 
‘They  tell  me  you’ll  endorse  any  cigarette  the  Sun  printed  on  the  Sun’s  presses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friendly  attended  an 
for  a  consideration’;  “Swond  Star—  advertising  dance  held  at  the  Hotel  Warwick  on  March  3,  at  which  guests, 
‘Sure,  so  long  as  the  consideration  isn’t  numbering  approximately  100,  appeared  in  costumes  representing-  some  well- 
that  I  give  up  my  Chesterfields’.”  All  —  known  advertised  product. 


INDIANAPOLIS  WRITER 
CITED  FOR  CONTEMPT 

Shead  of  Daily  News  Inaccurate  in 
Grand  Jury  Story  Judge  Says— 
Had  Denounced  “Prying” 
Reporters 


Carrying  out  his  threat  that  any  news¬ 
paper  man  who  tried  to  “pry"  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  grand  jury  investigation 
of  the  failure  of  a  large  bank  at  Kokomo 
Ind.,  would  “wake  up  some  morning  iii 
jail,”  Judge  JohnMarshall  of  the  How¬ 
ard  county  Circuit  court  FYidtiy,  March 
2.  cited  Walter  A.  Shead.  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Indianafolis  Nexos,  for 
contempt  of  court.  Judge  -Marshall’ said 
a  story  Shead  wrote  about  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  and  published  by  the  News  was 
inaccurate. 

Shead,  along  with  repre.sentatives  of 
other  Indianapolis  newspapers  and  staff  * 
correspondents  of  several  press  associa¬ 
tions.  went  to  Kokomo  early  last  week 
when  it  became  known  that  I).  C.  Steph¬ 
enson,  former  Indiana  Klan  Dragon 
now  serving  a  life  sentence  for  murder, 
would  be  a  witness  before  the  grand  jun! 
Stephenson  had  made  sensational  charges 
of  a  huge  “ring”  among  state  officials  I 
for  the  purpose  of  “milking"  numerous  ! 
small  Indiana  banks  of  “tribute”  money 
in  return  for  securing  state  deposits  in 
those  banks. 

Stephenson  was  in  Kokomo  three  days, 
the  longest  time  he  has  been  outside 
prison  walls  since  his  conviction  in  i%5, 
and  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  .\11  Indian¬ 
apolis  papers  carried  featured  by-line 
stories  on  the  case  for  several  days,  but 
no  other  newspaper  man  received  any 
sort  of  rebuke  from  Judge  .Marshall. 
The  jurist  had  issued  an  edict  the  pre¬ 
vious  \veck  that  he  would  forbid  the 
publication  of  names  of  witnesses  before 
they  testified  and  other  information  in 
order  that  “some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
penerl  during  Indianapolis  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigations  might  not  happen  here."  He 
referred  to  the  disappearance  of  several 
important  witnesses  during  the  recent 
long  investigation  of  alleged  political  cor¬ 
ruption  by  Indianapolis  juries. 

Judge  Marshall  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  less  publicity  the  probe  obtained, 
the  better  its  results  were  likely  to  be. 

Shead,  in  the  story  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  contempt  citation,  named  a 
I^fayette,  Ind.,  oil  company  which,  he 
said,  was  reported  being  probed  by  the 
jurors  in  connection  with  the  bank  failure. 
He  had  named  the  wrong  company  and 
next  day  the  News  print^  a  correction 
in  Shead’s  by-line  story.  Shead  said 
later  that  most  of  the  facts  used  in  the 
story  were  taken  from  his  memory  of  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  officials 
connected  with  the  present  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation.  in  which  the  official  related 
what  the  grand  jury  probably  would 
take  up.  He  said  both  oil  companies 
were  discussed,  and  that  he  ha<l  “remem¬ 
bered”  the  wrong  one. 

Shead  recently  was  announced  as  the 
winner  of  the  $500  second  prize  in  the 
annual  William  E.  English  journalistic 
award,  which  he  won  for  exposing  a 
diploma  mill  in  Indianapois  last  summer. 

The  information  filed  against  Shead  is 
returnable  March  20.  He  did  not  appear 
in  court  Friday,  the  day  he  was  cited. 


LENT  JOINS  JERSEY  JOURNAL 


Former  Publither  of  Passaic  News  Be¬ 
comes  Business  Manager 

Rudolph  E.  Lent,  former  publisher 
and  part  owner  of  the  Pas.xaic  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Nexos,  has  joined  the  Jersey  City 
(N  J.)  Jersey  Journal  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Lent  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  new  position  March  5. 

^  Mr.  Lent  is  g  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  class  of  1912.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  1918  as  secretary  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Passaic  Daily 
News  and  subsequently  bought  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper.  He  is  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10,  1928 
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HOW  DAILIES  PAY  THEIR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Editorial  Accounting  Systems  Listed  Following  New  Survey — Metropolitan  Newspapers  Giving  Up 
“String”  Payments — Editors  Use  Many  Specials  to  Avoid  Standardization 


IT  is  the  h.>a.st  of  most  metropolitan 
dailies  of  the  United  States  that  they 
can  obtain  a  -special”  story  from  any  city 
or  town  on  this  continent  and  fr^  all 
the  foreiRii  capitals.  Only  a  small  per- 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  the  first  of  an  Editor  &  Pi'bi.ishf.r  series  oh  the  subject: 
" .\i~ies papers  and  Their  Correspondents." 

of  the  desk,  who  preserves  them  and  subsequently  by  the 


the  foreisn  capitals.  Only  a.  small  per-  the  head  of  the  desk,  who  preserves  them  and  subsequently  by  the  business 

rpiifasre  of  the  many  correspondents  until  the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  are  manager.  j- 

n«H-e<sarv  to  make  go^  this  boast  are  re-checked  by  the  editors  under  whose  The  records  of  all  matter  ordered  are  ularly  wth  letters  and  specials  were  re- 
An  the  Vet^ular  payroll,  and  the  matter  control  the  correspondents  may  be.  sent  to  the  editorial  accountant,  as  are  ceived  from  any  or  all  correspondents. 

Af  keening^ tt.ack  of  and  paying  for  con-  Hie  editor  feels  that  a  20d-word  records  of  all  material  received  and  sent  record  is  kept  in  the  form  of 

trihutions  from  these  pseudo-staff  mem-  story  u.sed  is  worth  as  much  as  a  through  for  publication.  ^  daily  space  classihcation,  totalled  by 

ivrs  is  an  editorial  accounting  problem  thousand  words  or  more  in  payment,  the  “Our  correspondents  are  required  to  months  and  converted  into  daily  average 

credit  is  raised  accordingly,”  Mr.  Morri-  'submit  bills  and  differentiate  between  ?*  space  occupied  by  each  of 

son  explained.  stories  ordered  and  submitted  on  ap-  14  classes _  of  news  and  features: 


and  “specials,”  each  being  noted  on  the 
he  iiibiect-  proper  day  and  opposite  the  name  of  the 

‘  ■  projK'r  correspondent,  one  as  a  dot  and 

^ - the  other  as  a  cross.  Thus,  at  the  end 

by  the  business  month,  the  paper’s  state  editor  knows 
exactly  in  what  quantity  and  how  reg- 


l^rs  is  an  eaiionai  aeeuuiuini,  — 

of  some  magnitude. 

\\  hile  iiTqirovement  in  wire  new  s 
ageiKies  has  cut  down  the  old-time 


aeeiKies  na;  -  ;  -  -  ,  .  “The  slins  are  passed  from  the  cop>'  i . - .  — - . .  .  .  -ru  1 1  •  j  ^ 

nuerv  method  somewhat,  editors  in  their  correspondents’  auditor,  from  are  checked  with  the  office  records.  The  These  are  likewise  averaged  by  years  as 

Hesire  to  avoid  standardization  still  use  „Hich  the  daily  report  is  transferred  to  work  of  corresiKindents  is  checked  by  the  »  permanent  record  for  comparison. 

;  •  .1  _ _  j _ 1.  _ ...u.,  rif  - ...uv,  no _ i 


stories  ordered  and  submitted  on  ap-  14  classes  of  news  and  features : 

proval,”  Mr.  Dunn  said.  “These  bills  telegraph,  specials,  local,  editorial,  etc. 


_ _ an  annual  card,  carrying  the  12  months  desk  editors  who  enter  them  on  special  Of  the  Pantagraph’s  120  correspond- 

of  the  year  by  days.  At  the  end  of  sheets  for  tin's  purpose.  These  sheets  are  ents,  about  35  per  cent  are  paid  on  a 

CREDIT  SLIP  FOR  SP.ACE  WORK  tj^e  tally  is  made  on  the  collected  and  sent  by  the  head  of  the  desk  strictly  space  basis  of  five  cents  per 

daily  reports.  When  those  totals  are  to  the  editorial  accountant  at  the  end  inch,  Mr.  Merwin  said.  Ten  per  cent  are 

’  completed  another  checking  is  made  by  of  each  day’s  work.  ’  paid  at  10  cents  per  inch ;  30  per  cent  on 

the  responsible  editors  and  additional  .\mong  the  smaller  dailies  the  system  a  Hat  rate  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $18 

.  credit  is  given  where  the  correspondent  of  the  Bloomingdon  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto-  a  month  and  25  iier  cent  simply  receive 

has  shown  unusual  initiative  and  service  _ 


WIRE 

PHONE 


during  the  month.  .About  10  days  is 
required  for  these  monthly  audits  and 
checks  usually  are  mailed  about  the  15th 
of  the  month  following  publication. 

“Correspondents  are  on  a  strictly  space 
rate  basis  with  exceptions  applying  to 
cities  in  which  we  maintain  news  bureaus. 


Copyreader*  of  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  fill  out  this  form  and  slot 
man  keeps  record  from  it  for  auditor, 
in  paying  correspondents. 


R  reived  i  Cities  in  wnicn  we  maintain  news  ourcaus. 

*  (.  MAIL  .  The  space  rate  is  two-fifths  of  a  cent  a 

word.” 

Words  Used  .  Xews,  apparently,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 

of  quasi-literary  commodities.  Some  of 

_ _ _ _ _ the  smaller  newspapers  pay  their  corre- 

Copyreaders  of  Philadelphia  Public  spondents  with  a  free  subscription  and 
Ledger  fill  out  this  form  and  slot  the  payments  range  from  this  up  to  $9 
man  keeps  record  from  it  for  auditor,  a  column.  Some  of  the  rates  paid  by 
in  paying  correspondents.  newspapers  are  five  cents  an  inch,  50 

cents  an  inch,  and  $2.50  and  $5  a  column. 

Marvin  II.  Cr eager,  managing  editor 
a  heavy  tile  from  their  out-of-town  corre-  of  fhe  Mihcctukee  Jounud,  reported  that 
.'pondents,  and  a  number  of  different  His  paper  was  trying  to  get  away  as  tiAich 
systems  have  been  devised  to  keep  track  possible  from  the  idea  of  paying  by 
of  the  amount  of  space  used  and  the  space. 

amount  of  money  due  reporters  in  out-  “The  correspondent  wdio  sends  us  a 
lying  sections  who  have  covered  news  good  story  in  a  few  words  gets  more 
stories  for  the  metropolitan  _  press.  for  it  than  the  one  who  conceals  the 

Two  outstanding  accounti^  systems  same  story  in  a  cloud  of  words,”  he 
are  followed  in  newspaper  offices.  One  declared.  “We  are  careful  to  credit 
places  the  burden  upon  the  correspondent,  correspondents  always  with  any  services 
who,  to  be  paid,  must  clip  all  stories  that  they  perform,  whether  the  story  is 
published,  paste  them  in  a  "string,”  and  actually  printed  or  not.  We  do  not  de- 
forward  them  to^  the  newspaper,  where  .^.end  on  them  to  send  in  their  string.” 
the  correspondent’s  reckoning  is  checked  Whenever  a  news  item  is  received  by 
and  payment  forwarded.  A  second  puts  tHe  Milwaukee  Journal  from  a  corre- 
full  responsibility  on  the  newspaper,  with  spondent  either  by  telegraph,  telephone 
the  editors  placing  a  value  on  the  services  or  mail,  the  desk  handling  it— this  usually 
rendered  by  a  correspondent  and  forward-  jg  {He  state  desk — posts  it  on  a  daily  credit 


ing  a  check  in  payment  every  month. 


sheet  as  it  is  passed.  At  the  end  of  the 


survey  just  concluded  by  Editor  &  Pub-  day,  the  credits  for  each  correspondent 
lisher  shows  that  the  present  tendency,  from  whom  material  has  been  used  for 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  is  toward  the  day  are  totalled  in  a  column  at  the 
the  second  method.  right  of  the  credit  sheet.  These  totals 


A  card,  like  above,  convenient  for  filing,  holds  a  record  of  correspondents’ 
space  for  first  six  months  on  one  side  and  second  six  on  reverse. 


The  Sciv  York  Herald  Tribune  for  then  posted  in  a  loose  leaf  book  con- 

example  has  corresf»ndents  in  every  taining  a  page  for  each  correspondent,  a  graph  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  a  free  subscription  from  the  daily  in 

town  in  the  United  States,  and  receives  column  for  each  month  of  the  year  and  efficient  of  those  coming  to  the  attention  reward  for  their  efforts.  The  smaller 

hundreds  of  queries  each  night.  A  tele-  a  line  for  each  day  of  the  month.  .At  the  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Davis  Merwin,  accounts  are  paid  quarterly  and  the  rest 

graph  editor  holds  these  queries  to  what  end  of  each  month  each  correspondent  is  general  manager,  furnished  the  details  for  monthly. 

he  thinks  they  are  worth,  and  the  corre-  credited  with  the  amount  that  has  accumu-  publication  in  this  series.  Mr.  Merwin  said  that  the  Pantagraph’s 

spondents  are  paid  according  to  the  lated  to  his  account  and  checks  are  sent  The  Pantagraph’s  editorial  accounting  total  pay  roll  to  the  120  correspondents 
w-ordage  ordered  by  this  editor,  and  hy  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the  preced-  is  handled  as  part  of  the  newspaper’s  was  $4,832  in  1927. 


not  according  to  the  amount  actually  pub-  injr  month’s  service. 


general  cost  finding  system,  one  page 


fished.  The  correspondents  are  not  re-  Correspondents  of  the  Boston  Post  sub-  covering  the  period  of  a  year,  by  months, 
quired  to  send  in  “strings,”  but  are  paid  rnit  bills  weekly  or  monthly  at  their  own  being  devoted  to  the  e.xpense  of  corre- 
tor  the  words  they  send.  convenience,  according  to  Edward  J.  spondents.  This  record,  in  addition  to 


covering  the  period  of  a  year,  by  months,  {This  series  zvill  be  continued  next 
being  devoted  to  the  expense  of  corre-  iveek  unth  an  article  telling  how  news- 
spondents.  This  record,  in  addition  to  papers  keep  their  correspondents  mter- 


tor  the  words  they  send.  convenience,  according  to  Edward  J.  spondents.  This  record,  in  addition  to  papers  keep  thei 

One  ot  the  most  efficient  systems  of  Dunn,  city  editor.  TTie  Post  pays  30  noting  the  total  pay  roll  for  the  month,  ested  and  ac\th>e.) 

I  accounting  noted  hy  Editiir  &  Publisher  cents  an  inch  for  news  matter  and  $1  carries  regular  entries  for  19  separate  _ 

^  m  this  surv’ey  was  that  in  operation  on  for  photographs  as  a  basic  rate.  items,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  r-v  nr- 

1  the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  "  '  ‘  '  iriiuei  w 

*  DLa-j-i-u-  ,1  .1  •  ’  , 


photographs  as  a  basic  rate.  items,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 

If  a  story  is  of  unusual  value  or  telephone  and  telegraph,  travelling,  post- 


KINSLEY  BOOKMAN  WINNER 


Phil^elphia.  How  this  system  works  unusual  effort  was  obviously  necessary  age,  automobile  expense,  wire  service  and  - 

was  de^ri^d  by  C.  M.  Morrison,  editor  to  obtain  it,  a  correspondent  is  paid  as  special  correspondents,  engraving  and  Chicago  Tribune  Man’s  Coal  Strike 

T  . I'ttblic  Ledger.  much  in  addition  as  is  deemed  proper,”  photography,  central  Illinois  correspond-  lu.f  in  nnmmknn 

^blic  Ledger  copyreaders  are  sup-  Mr.  Dunn  said.  “A  very  few  corre-  ents,  and  features.  For  each  of  these 

r  Ji-  ^  white  slip  of  paper,  spondents  are  given  a  guarantee  and  are  items  there  appear  under  the  particular  Philip  Kinsley,  a  special  writer  on  the 
eaded  Credit  Slip  for  Space  VVork”  and  paid  the  same,  regardless  of  space.  Such  month  both  the  figure  for  the  current  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  awarded  the 

set  up  to  furnish  the  following  infor-  correspondents  are  paid  as  much  more  year  and  that  preceding.  The  columns  fioofewow  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  news 

mation:  Name  of  the  correspondent;  his  each  week  as  their  work  warrants.  The  are  arranged  so  that  a  total  maybe  taken  story  published  in  any  American  news- 

number  of  words  basis  for  this  additional  payment  is  the  for  any  number  of  months  elapsed.  paper  during  the  month  of  December, 

received;  how  received,  by  wire,  phone  same  as  is  used  in  connection  with  the  In  its  immediate  territory,  the  Bloom-  The  awards  are  made  the  second  month 

r  mail ;  and  the  num^r  of  words  used,  correspondent  who  is  not  on  a  guarantee  ington  Pantagraph  has  120  correspond-  after  the  stories  appear. 

I  **^*^"'  **  reproduced  with  basis.”  ents.  The  name  of  each  is  listed  on  the  The  story  was  one  Kinsley  wrote  on 

'^*”**^  ^  .  The  bills  sent  into  the  Boston  Post  lines  of  a  large  summary  boede  in  the  the  refusal  of  the  mine  owners  in  the 

•ilios  *  nil  in  and  date  these  by  its  correspondents  all  go  through  an  form  of  a  monthly  record  consisting  of  Pittsburgh  area  to  confer  with  the 

de^  •’J?**®''  cleared  by  the  copy  editorial  accountant.  They  are  approved  31  columns,  representing  the  calendar  government  in  order  to  end  the  coal 

tie  slips  go  with  the  copy  to  by  the  city  editor,  the  managing  editor,  days.  Material  is  classified  as  “letters”  strike.  It  appeared  on  Dec.  11,  1927. 
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HOW  NEWS  OF  BELLEAU  WOOD  FIGHT 
FIRST  REACHED  AMERICA 

Tip  to  Martin  Green,  New  York  Evening  World,  Over  Bottle 
of  Wine  at  Tours  Led  to  One  of  Big  News  Breaks  of 
War — He’s  One  of  the  “Iowa  Boys” 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  the  fourth  nrticle  of  an  EDITOR  &  PL  RUSHER  series  under  the 
general  heading  ^‘Extraordinary-  men:  by  I  irtue  of  Our  Craft.” 


\  TIP  passed  by  a  friendly  intelligence 
officer  over  a  bottle  of  wine  at  Tours 
more  than  150  miles  from  the  front  led 


the  World  War. 
Martin  Green, 
then  war  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the 
.Vrti'  York  Eve- 


Martin  Grkkn 


trip  character¬ 
ized  by  typical 
reportorial  p  e  r  - 
sistence,  sent  in  a 
story,  which,  al- 
though  neces¬ 
sarily  vague  to 
evade  censorship, 
gave  this  country 
news  of  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of 
Belleau  Wood  and  the  famous  engage¬ 
ment  of  Marines  with  the  Germans  near 
Chateau  Thierry. 

It  was  late  in  May,  1918.  Green  who 
had  been  in  France  as  a  reporter  since 
December,  1917,  had  taken  sick  and  left 
his  post  which  was  then  in  the  Montdidier 
sector  to  return  to  Paris.  In  the  French 
capital  he  met  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  travel  the  route  of 
“S.O.S.,”  Service  of  Supplies,  that  re¬ 
markable  transportation  system  running 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  vicinity  of  Dijon. 

On  the  way  back  the  two  American 
newspaper  men  stopped  at  Tours.  That 
connoisseur  on  the  flowing  bowl,  Mr. 
Cobb,  knew  a  restaurant  that  must  be 
visited,  a  place  where  the  wine  was 
superb.  Green,  less  an  epicurean  than 
a  newspaper  man,  has  forgotten  the 
names  of  both  the  restaurant  and  the 
wine :  but  he  does  remember  that  he 
was  feeling  “mighty  good”  after  dinner 
when  Lt.  “Jim”  Barnes  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corps,  who  had  joined  the  party, 
drew  him  aside.  Barnes  was  a  former 
Xew  York  newspaper  man  whom  Green 
knew  well. 

“There’s  a  whale  of  a  yarn  for  you 
hack  in  the  Marne  sector,”  Lt.  Barnes 
whispered.  “They’re  keeping  it  dark. 
It's  not  even  known  in  Paris.  The  Boche 
have  broken  over  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
are  moving  toward  Paris  and  there’s  hell 
to  pay.” 

Green  immediately  passed  the  tip  to 
Cobb,  but  the  latter  turned  it  down.  He 
had  made  all  arrangements  to  return  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  the  Leviathan  from 
Brest.  Green  had  it  alone. 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  get 
to  Paris.  That  was  easy  enough,  but  to 
get  from  Paris  to  the  front  was  another 
matter.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  June 
2,  to  be  exact.  Friends  Green  met  in 
Paris  told  him  the  bombardment  had 
been  heard  in  the  capital  for  four  days, 
but  that  nobody  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  There  seemed  no  way  to  get  out¬ 
side  to  find  out.  Then  at  the  Hotel  Lotti, 
Green  ran  into  George  Robertson,  whom 
he  knew  as  an  old-time  auto  racer. 
Robertson  was  wearing  the  insignia  of 
major,  and  Green  learned  he  was  in 
charge  of  auto  transportation  for  the  air 
service.  A  lucky  break  for  the  reporter. 
Robertson  agre^  to  take  him  out  to 
Meaux,  a  small  village  in  the  Marne 
valley,  which  later  became  press  head¬ 
quarters. 

Leaving  Paris  11  o’clock  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  they  hadn’t  gone  far  before  they 
began  to  meet  thousands  of  refugees, 
fleeing  from  the  advancing  Germans.  As 
the  big  Cadillac  moved  toward  the  front 
the  sound  of  battle  became  clearer  and 
clearer.  .\bout  three  miles  west  of 
Chateau  Thierry  they  came  upon  the  2nd 
Division  of  the  A.E.F.,  with  the  Sth  and 
6th  Regiments  of  Marines  and  the  9th 


;md  23rd  Infantry  Regiments,  I2th,  15th 
and  17th  .\rtillery,  and  the  2nd  Engineers. 
French  troops  were  on  the  south  bank 
to  one  of  the  best  of  the  Marne  and  the  2nd  Division  were 
news  breaks  of  relieving  them. 

The  reporter  eventually  got  through  to 
Marine  Brigade  headquaters  which  was 
between  Bouresches  and  the  Marne. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Robertson  and  Green  reached  the  top  of 
ning  It  arid,  got  a  hill  overlooking  Cliateau  Thierry.  With 
the  tip,  and,  after  glasses  they  could  look  down  on  the 
front  line. 

Just  when  Green  began  to  feel  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  he  had  this  story  all 
alone,  who  should  pop  up  but  Don  Mar¬ 
tin.  then  of  the  old  A'ctt'  York  Herald, 
and  Edwin  James  of  the  New  York 


"We’ve  got  to  wait  until  we  get  back 
to  Xenfehateau.”  he  was  told. 

.•\s  accredited  corespondents,  Martin 
and  James  had  promised  they  would  not 
file  witlumt  .getting  an  O.K.  for  their 
••tories  from  the  censor  at  press  head¬ 
quarters.  (ireen  was  on  leave  of  absence. 
He  was  bound  by  no  promises. 

With  curses  of  two  disappointed  news¬ 
paper  men  ringing  in  his  ears.  Green 
started  back  for  Paris  with  the  announced 
intention  of  tiling  his  dispatch  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  immediately.  He  reached  the 
capital  at  dusk.  X'obody  was  at  press 
headquarters  at  10  Rue  Ste.  Anne,  but 
again  luck  favored  the  X’ew  York  re¬ 
porter,  when  he  found  Col.  William  Mc¬ 
Cabe.  officer  in  charge,  dining  at  the  Hotel 
Continental. 

"Well,  can  I  send  it?”  Green  asked, 
after  he  had  recited  the  facts  he  had 
■  learned  to  the  colonel. 

"-■Ml  ri.ght,”  came  the  reply.  “Only  be 
careful.  Remember  not  to  mention  the 
names  of  any  of  the  units  engaged.” 

Green  went  from  the  Hotel  Continental 
to  the  Hotel  Chatham  where  he  dictated 
the  story  as  it  eventually  appeared  with 
no  change  in  the  Xe^-  York  Evening 
World  two  days  later. 

Thus  his  story  as  printed  spoke  of  the 
“mobile  French  transport”  and  the  “won¬ 
derful  French  artillery  camouflaged  in 


Time.t.  They  had  come  from  X’euf- 
chateau,  where  press  headquarters  was  fields,  their  batteries  of  seventy-fives  em- 
then  located. 

“When  are  you  going  to  file?”  Green 
asked  the  others. 


placed  alongside  the  roads,  firing  con- 
tinuali.A." 

While  Green  kept  to  his  promise  and 


did  not  mention  units  engaged,  the  late 
\’incent  \'.  Kelly,  who  was  reading  war 
copy  on  the  Evening  World'^  desk  was 
so  well  posted  that  he  accurate!)  inserted 
in  the  dispatch  the  Regular  \rniv  in¬ 
fantry  regiments  of  the  2d  division  and 
the  marines  which  he  believed  were  i»r 
ticipating. 

Later  Green  learned  that  tlie  reason 
why  his  story  got  through  first  was  due 
l)csides  the  fact  that  the  Herald  and 
Times  men  had  promised  to  hold  their 
dispatches,  to  the  fact  that  the  other  cor¬ 
respondents  were  at  .Amiens  and  didn’t 
hear  of  the  Marne  battle  until  late  Sun¬ 
day  afteriKKin. 

.Altogether.  Green,  who  is  still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Evening  World's  staff,  spent 
14  months  overseas  as  a  correspondent. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  January, 
1919  on  the  Leviathan  with  the  27th 
Division. 

Green  has  been  a  member  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World's  staff  since  1902.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  worked  for  six  years  on 
the  old  Neze  York  Jourtud.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  Journal  from  the  Si.  Louit 
ReHddic  as  the  result  of  a  story  he  had 
written  on  the  St.  Louis  cyclone  of  Mav 
27,  1896.  He  was  26  when  he  came  to 
X’ew  York. 

Green  is  one  of  the  man\  newsp^)er 
men  from  Iowa  in  X’ew  Yock.  He  was 
br  rn  and  had  his  first  newspaiter  ex- 
IKrience  in  Burlington,  la.  Tom  Green, 
his  brother,  is  now  president  and  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Ganettc. 


NEWS’  PUBLISHING  PALACE  WILL  TOP  CHICAGO  RAILROADS 


The  monumental  new  building  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  shown  above,  will  be  one  of  the  most  striking  sights  of  t^ 
city  when  completed.  It  will  rise  23  stories  above  the  ground  with  two  additional  smaller  stories  on  top  which  wm 
house  comfortable  lounges  for  employees  and  the  studios  of  WTSIAQ  and  WQJ,  radio  stations  operated  by  the 
News.  The  first  seven  floors  of  the  building  will  house  the  departments  of  the  Daily  News.  The  sixth  floor  will  include 
the  Victor  F.  Lawson  memorial  room,  commemorating  the  late  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  News.  This  room  will 
be  two  stories  high  and  paneled  with  carved  oak  from  Mr.  Lawson’s  Lake  ^ore  Drive  residence.  It  will  be  used  as  a 

directors’  room. 
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DAILIES  STUDY  CARNEGIE  PENSION  PLAN 


Fundamentals  of  Annuity  System  Devised  for  Teachers  Sound  When  Applied  to  Newspapers 
vides  Certain  Source  of  Revenue,  5  Per  Cent  Each  from  Employer  and  Employee 


Pro- 


EVEKV  progressive  institution,  it  has 
been  said,  has  a  pension  system 
whether  it  is  called  by  that  name  or  not. 
\  survey  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  made 
of  conditions  in  the  newspaper  field 
today  shows  that  this  business  is  one  of 
the  last  in  the  country  to  adopt  generally 
some  svsteniatic  method  of  providing 
rewards  for  those  who  have  grown  old  in 
the  service.  There  are,  of  course,  glitter- 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  the  second  article  of  an  Editor  &  Plblisher  series  on  the  subject: 
“Proi-iding  Retcards  for  Fait hf id  Workers." 


annuity  which  will  come  due  at  65  with 
certain  options.  Such  a  plan  could  be 
adopted  by  any  newspaper  without  the 
need  of  any  elaborate  machinery,  since, 
-  u  t  least  three  of  the  leading  insurance 

ing  exceptions  to  this  generality,  such,  for  companies.  Equitable,  Metropolitan,  and 
instance,  as  the  case  of  the  If  ashutgttm  Prudential,  are  equipped  to  co-operate. 
Star,  reviewed  in  this  serip  last  week.  ^5  stated  in  the  Handbook  of  Life 
The  .\ssociated  Press  also  has  a  pension  Insurance  and  Annuity  Policies  for 
system;  so  has  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Teachers  for  1928; 

Typicaj_  of  mo^t  newspapers,  hoi^\er,  ‘w  decade  of  experience  with  retiring 


are  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  George  B.  Longan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Star,  advised  me  that  his 
paper  has  "no  pension  system  beyond 


allowances  for  teachers  convinced  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  that  a  pension  system 
should  rest  upon  the  co-operation  of 


looking  after  ^ployees  who  have  grown  employee  and  employer;  that  for  the  as- 


old  in  its  service. 

“This  is  a  purely  voluntary  action  in 
each  case  on  the  part  of  the  Kansas  City- 
Star  Company”  he  declared.  “Each  case 
is  considered  on  its  own  merits.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  where,  according 
to  Paul  Patterson,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  the  average  age 
of  employes  is  only  37  years  and  no  set 


.surance  of  an  annuity  there  must  be  set 
aside,  year  by  year,  the  reserve  necessary, 
with  its  accumulated  interest,  to  provide 
the  annuify  at  the  age  agreed  upon;  that 
the  arrangement  should  he  a  contractual 
one  upon  an  actuarial  basis ;  and  that 
such  annuities  should  be  supplemented  by- 
life  insurance.” 

The  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  salary 


pensiim  program  has  been  formulated,  is  contributed  in  equal  shares  by 

likewise  representative  of  the  newspaper  -  •  ^ 

machine  which  feeds  on  youth. 


and  all  that  Yale  has  paid  in  toward  his 
pension.  W'e  figure  that  both  economi¬ 
cally  and  ethically-  the  money  paid  in  by 
employer  and  employee  belongs  to  the 
latter.” 

Mr.  Furst  advocates  the  administration 
of  any  pension  fund  by  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  because,  he  said,  risks  due  to  lon¬ 
gevity  are  evened  out.  When  Andrew 
Carnegie  first  planned  his  foundation  he 
set  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for 
free  insurance.  Although  man's  expect¬ 
ancy  of  life  after  he  retires  at  65  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  between  11  and  12  years,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  is  now  paying  pen¬ 
sions  to  a  dozen  former  teachers  over  90 
years  of  age,  with  one  of  them  98. 

“In  putting  in  a  pension  plan  which  re¬ 
quires  the  co-operation  of  employer  and 
employee,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  contributions  required  as  a  part 
of  the  employment,”  Mr.  Furst  said.  “It 
has  been  found  that  the  people  who  later 
most  need  help  are  the  ones  who  object  to 
making  the  payments  w-hile  they  are  able. 


tabulation  of 
newspaper  linage 


Mr.  Patterson  said  that  in  the  last  10 
years  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases 
have  developed  in  his  organization  calling 
for  retirement  of  employees  on  pension, 
and  for  that  reason  each  case  has  been 
handled  individually  as  it  has  arisen. 

“I  have  submitted  to  the  board  of 
directors  such  cases  as  have  developed.” 
he  said,  “and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  take  care  of  those  to  be  retired. 

While  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  the 
principle  followed  has  been  to  allow  a 
pension  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
salary-  at  the  time  of  retirement,  the  cost 
being  borne  entirely  by  the  company.” 

While  newspapers  thus  often  give  pen¬ 
sions  without  adhering  to  any  hard  and 
fast  rules,  it  is  evident  that  the  trend  is 
today  and  will  continue  to  be,  toward 
setting  up  a  pension  program,  which  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  beneficial  to  both 
employer  and  his  employee.  It  is,  perhaps, 
indeed  fortunate  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  w-aited  until  now  before  t'OLLOWIXG 
formulating  a  system  that  is  applicable  ^ 

fundamentally  to  any  shop  in  the  country , 
because  the  experimental  stage  is  passed, 
and  plans  are  available  which  provide 
protection  for  the  worker  and  for  the 
institution  that  has  finished  with  his  or 
her  services. 

Gyde  Furst,  the  secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  whom  I  interviewed 
this  week,  recently  sat  on  a  pension  com¬ 
mission  for  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
advocated  the  adoption  of  one  single  plan 
to  replace  the  13  different  ones  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  plan  he  favored  is  that  which  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  has  fostered  for 
teachers.  Mr.  Furst  said  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  system  could  very  profit¬ 
ably  be  adopted  by  newspapers.  One 
large  metropolitan  daily,  the  name  of 
which  must  for  a  while  be  kept  in  confi¬ 
dence,  is  even  now-  preparing  to  put  t’ne 
Carnegie  plan  into  operation,  replacing 
1  program  adopted  seven  years  ago,  which 
places  the  full  burden  on  the  publisher. 

Other  newspaiiers  are  also  studying  the 
Carnegie  plan. 

“The  fault  with  many  a  pension  plan 
IS  that  it  is  tleiiendent  upon  a  free  gift 
of  the  employer,”  Mr.  Furst  explained. 

No  m-’ii  has  enough  monev  to  nrovide 


employer  and  employee  will,  at  compound  n'n 

interest,  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  experi¬ 


ence  covering  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  individual  cases,  normally  provide  an 
allowance  equal  to  aproximately  one-half 
of  the  salary  received  at  time  of  retire¬ 
ment  together  with  a  death  benefit  in 
case  of  death  before  retirement  and 
widows  in  case  of  death  after  retirement. 
This  has  been  worked  out  for  teachers. 

“Conditions  differ  in  every  field,”  Mr. 
Furst  said.  “Our  arrangement  for  college 
professors  is  at  once  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  and  the  most  expensive  there  is.  It 
contains  provisos  which  very  few-  indus¬ 
trial  pension  systems  have  as  yet  ac¬ 
cepted.  For  instance,  should  a  professor 
at  Yale  transfer  to  another  college,  he  will 
carry  with  him  all  that  he  has  paid  in 


there  is  no  real  system  in  force. 

Convention  has  placed  65  as  the  age  oi 
retirement.  The  Carnegie  plan  provides 
two  options.  The  employer  may  retire 
an  employee  earlier  or  later  than  that  age. 
If  an  employee  is  retired  earlier  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  smaller  allowance,  and  vice  versa. 

R.  L.  Mattocks,  consulting  actuary  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  considers  three 
general  systems  as  sound.  .\11  are  on  a 
contributory  basis. 

“The  cost  of  a  sound  plan  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  an  unsound  plan,”  Mr.  Mat¬ 
tocks  says.  “Under  a  sound  plan,  the 
cost  may  be  definitely  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  payroll  and  provision  made 
to  meet  it.  Under  an  unsound  plan  this  is 
impossible. 


is  the  comparative  February,  1928-1927,  as  compiled  by  the 
greater  New  York  New  York  h-vening  Post  Statistical  De- 
for  the  month  of  partment,  Inc.: 


Pages 


1928 

1,166 

1,546 

1,998 

1,090 

754 

1,528 

800 

1,046 

766 

746 

1,034 

588 

1,175 

676 

500 


1927 

1,272 

1.428 

1,852 

1.078 

888 

1.388 

928 

1,094 

758 

712 

1,016 

542 

1,092 

682 

416 


Percentage  of 
Total 

Space  1928 

American  .  7.3  943,858 

Herald  Tribune  .  10.9  1,414,508 

Times  .  17.2  2,228,800 

World  .  8.0  1,038,878 

•Mirror  .  1.5  194.898 

News  .  5.8  749,504 

•Kvening  Graphic  .  1.7  218,596 

•Evening  Journal  .  7.8  1,006,404 

•Evening  Post  .  3.3  425,374 

•Evening  World  .  5.9  763,068 

•Sun  .  9.7  1,255,100 

•Telegram  .  3.4  442,132 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  10.8  1,378,142 

Brooklyn  Times  .  3.6  468,434 

Standard  Union  .  3.1  404.800 


1927 

889,460 

1,370,230 

2,142,074 

1,116,593 

284,760 

661,545 

284,946 

1,117,508 

397,676 

732,480 

1,249,998 

432,335 

1,266,463 

508,624 

442,600 


Gain 

54,398 

44,278 


"In  iiension  systems,  as  in  other  under¬ 
takings,  nobody  gets  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Somebody  pays  for  value  received. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  any  plan  until  it  is  definitely 
cnown  w  hat  the  benefits  are  to  be.  When 
considering  the  installation  of  a  pension 
system  it  is  essential  that  the  cost  of 
plans  embodying  various  amounts  of 
Denefit  and  various  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  he  estimated  by  a  competent  actuary 
in  order  that  those  who  pay  the  bills  may 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  financial  out¬ 
lay. 

“The  non-contributory  system,  although 
actually  in  effect  in  a  number  of  concern^, 
never  had  any  real  justification  for  its  ex¬ 
istence.  These  three  sound  contributory 
plans  are :  One  that  is  administered  solely 
through  the  medium  of  a  life  insurance 
company ;  one  that  is  administered  solely 
within  the  offices  of  the  concern ;  and  one 
that  is  administered  partly  within  the 
offices  of  the  concern  and  partly  else¬ 
where.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  last 
of  these  will  prove  most  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  the  average  indu.strial  organi¬ 
zation. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  case 
of  teachers  a  payment  of  five  per  cent  of 
salary  by  the  college  (the  employer)  and 
five  per  cent  b"  the  teacher  will  produce 
for  the  typical  teacher  retiring  at  age 
65,  a  retiring  allowance  of  about  half  his 
his  average  pay  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  service  and  will  continue  half  of 
the  pension  to  the  .surviving  •  widow. 
Teachers  hesitate  to  retire  on  less  than 
this  provision.  It  may  be  that  in  indus¬ 
trial  pension  systems  three  or  four  per 
cent  payrments  by  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  will  provide  retiring  allowances 
upon  which  satisfactory  living  may  be  had 
in  old  age  for  persons  whose  living  ex¬ 
penses  are  likely  to  be  less  than  those  of 
college  teachers. 

“Some  employers  may  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  only  for  those  who  remain  in  ser¬ 
vice  until  the  normal  retiring  age ;  that 
is,  at  withdrawal  or  death  an  employee  or 
his  estate  would  then  receive  a  certain 
benefit  based  on  the  accumulation  of  only 
iiis  own  deposits.  In  this  case,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  to  the  employer  may  run  as  low 
as  1  or  1)4  per  cent  of  the  current  pay¬ 
roll.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  antici- 
jiate  rates  of  future  withdrawal  based  on 
liast  experience,  because  the  installation 
of  a  retirement  system  should  operate  t», 
reduce  the  labor  turnover.  If  with¬ 
drawals  are  to  be  anticipated  a  most 
conservative  estimate  should  be  made.” 

Mr.  Mattocks  also  favors  what 


IS 


86726  ......  railed  the  “Pay-as-You-Go”  plan  spon- 

....  77,H5  sored  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

89,862  Gompany  of  New  York.  In  this  plan 
66  350  major  cost  of  administration  is  in- 
!!!.!!  iii!i04  eluded  in  the  premiums  charged  by  the 

27,698  .  insurance  company  for  deferred  annuity 

.  contracts  purclias^  for  the  employee  at 

9  797  end  of  each  year  of  service. 

in!679 


87,959 


40,190 

37,800 


SHOPPING  NEWS  STARTS 


such 


an  arrangement. 


and  now  us^  by  180  different  colleges 
and  universities,  provides  briefly  that  the 
employee  pay  S  per  cent  and  the  em- 
nlover  5  per  cent  of  the  former’s  salary 
each  year  toward  the  purchase  of  an 


15.413  15,146 

•No  Sunday  edition. 

Fotals  . . . . 

. 1 

2,932,496 

12,897,292 

35,204  . 

Net  gain 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

American . 

943,858 

889,460 

985,124 

1,060,546 

1,083,972 

•816,122 

846,634 

846,234 

858,512 

839.434 

Herald  Tribune... 

1,414.508 

1,370.2.10 

1,335,360 

1,120,588 

735,818 

711,708 

673,622 

Times . 

2.228,800 

2,142.074 

2,165,836 

1,954,332 

1,884,882 

1,708,832 

1,681,244 

World  . 

1.038,878 

1,116,593 

1,266,172 

1,172.822 

1,191,426 

1,328,096 

1,139,150 

Mirror  (Tabloid) . . 

194,898 

284,760 

279,322 

278,864 

News  (Tabloid)  . . . 

749,504 

661,545 

567,332 

503,554 

425,512 

315,086 

237,392 

Eve.  Graphic . 

218,596 

284,946 

247,418 

99,764 

Eve.  Journal . 

1,006,404 

1,117,508 

1,189,692 

1,170,106 

1,081,750 

tt.... 

308,948 

878,548 

442,228 

257,938 

843.536 

407,514 

297,564 

Eve.  Post . 

425,374 

397.676 

388,400 

366,112 

Eve.  World . 

Globe . 

763,068 

732,480 

763,386 

602,918 

578,720 
t . 

625,268 

617,882 

698,932 

660,212 

499,044 

661.878 

Sun . 

1.255.100 

1,249,998 

1,241,782 

1,018,986 

998.754 

Telegram . 

442.132 

432,335 

465,846 

545.916 

851,378 

479,464 

492,778 

Brooklyn  Ragle.... 

1,378,142 

1,266,463 

1,194,380 

1,140,874 

1,184,908 

1,097.118 

1,018,942 

Brooklyn  Times.  . . 

468.434 

508,624 

532,808 

315.338 

363,626 

292,534 

243,812 

Standard  Union _ 

404.800 

442,600 

424,808 

507,448 

594,340 

607,002 

579,492 

Total . 

12.932.496 

12,897,292 

13,047,666 

11,858,168 

12,100,156 

11,753,504 

11,134,126 

tSun  and  Globe  combined  .Tune  4,  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
ttTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18, 
•Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 


12-Page  Free  Paper  Issued  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  Claiming  100,000  Circulation 

The  Cincinnati  Shopping  News  issued 
its  first  edition  in  12  pages  March  1, 
claiming  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies. 
It  had  25  advertisers  from  among  the 
retail  merchants  and  the  news  was  con¬ 
fined  to  announcements  from  advertisers 
and  merchandising  hints.  The  circula¬ 
tion  was  accompUshed  through  the  use 
of  some  350  schoolboys,  each  of  whom 
was  given  a  territory  of  about  four  to 
five  blocks  in  which  he  was  to  deliver 
about  300  papers. 

Each  of  the  boys  was  hired  on  a  basis 
of  $1  for  each  distribution  and  told  to 
report  every  Thursday  afternoon  for  his 
papers.  Howard  Harmony  is  editor  and 
manager  of  the  paper. 

Cincinnati  dailies  are  ignoring  the 
Shopping  News. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10,  1928 


“GOOD-WILL”  EDITORS 
GUESTS  OF  CALLES 

Mexican  President  and  Ambassador 
Morrow  Entertain  Mid* West 
Group  Touring 
Mexico 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pl-blishkr) 

Mexico  City,  March  8. — Members  of 
tlie  Mid-West  Xewspaper  Association  and 
their  guests  who  are  touring  Mexico 
were  entertained  today  at  tea  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Morrow.  On  Friday  the  party 
was  to  visit  President  Calles  at  Chapul^ 
tepee  Castle. 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  lioard 
of  tlie  Scripps-Howard  Newsjiapers,  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  Bruce  Barton  of  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Os¬ 
born.  who  have  been  here  a  week,  are 
leaving  tomorrow  and  will  arrive  in  Xew 
York,  March  25. 

W.  T-.  Dewart,  president  of  the  AVre 
York  Sun,  Mrs.  Dewart  and  their  two 
sons  arrived  tixlay,  in  a  special  car,  and, 
after  .spending  a  week  here  will  visit 
Dis  .'\ng'eles  and  San  Francisco,  return¬ 
ing  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
They  joined  the  raid-westerners  at  the 
American  embassy  and  at  Giapulteped. 

h'ollowing  is  a  list  of  memliers  of  the 
editorial  good  will  mission  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowgill  Blair,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Simons,  Ltrwrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
H'orjd;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  -George  Neff, 
J\anms  City  (Mo.)  Drove’s  Telcpram: 
E.  A.  Soderstrom'  and  Edgar  Nelson. 
JioonyiHe  (  ^jo. )  M issottrian- Advertiser ; 
Mr.’  and  Mrs."  William  Southern,  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.)  Examiner. 

■Mt.  Mrs.  Vietbr  Murdock,  U'ich- 
ita  (Kali. »  Liable;  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Seartitin,  Eminence  '(Mo.)  Current 
ll'ar’t;  E.  J.  Hodges,  Green  Ridge 
(Mo.)  Democrat;  A.  J.'  Adair,  Odessa 
( Mo. )  Democrat  ;  Ckirdon  Freeman  and 
E.  \V.  Freeman,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Democrat:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Blanton, 
Paris  (Mo.)  Monroe  County  Appeal. 

W.  T.  Jacoby,  Marfinsburg  (Mo.) 
Monitor;  Frank  Baldwin,  Jl'aco'  (Tex.) 
N eros-Trlbune ;  T.  J.  Walker.  Columbia 
(Mo.)  School  &  Community;  E.  M. 
\\'atson,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune;  R. 
M.  Tliom.son,  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Ban¬ 
ner  Ketx's;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Scho- 
lield,  Edina  (Mo.)  Sentinel. 

T.  E.  .McFarland,  Jacksonville  (Tex.) 
Progress;  Ben  L.  Perry,  Albany  (Mo.) 
l.edgcr;  F.  H.  McIntyre,  Vandalia 
(Mo.)  Mail;  George  Naeter,  Cape 
Gironlean  {  Mo. )  Southeast  Missourian ; 
E.  C.  Kehr,  Martha.n’ille  (Mo.)  Record. 

1.  T.  Kenower,  Breckenridge  (Mo.) 


TAMPICO  VISITED  BY  MIDWEST  EDITORS  ON  MEXICAN  TOUR 


Wreathed  in  pood-will  smiles,  twelve  o 
shown  in  Tampico.  The  party  was  in 

Lewis,  Houston.  (Tex.)  I’ost-DisPateh : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sturgi.s.  S'coslio 
(Mo.)  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Staples,  Roekport 
(Mo.)  Mail;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Den¬ 
man,  Eannington  (Mo.)  News:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harvey  and  Miss  Har¬ 
vey,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal;  C.  F. 
Horlacher,  Wall  .Street  Journal.  Xew 
York;  H.  W.  Kelly,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
.S'tar;  J.  M.  Stein.  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

W.  L.  Bouchard,  Elat  River  (Mo.) 
News-Sun ;  Charles  F.  Ward,  Platts- 
burg  (Mo.)  Leader;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Barnard,  Southwest  Bell  Teleplione 
Comp;'.ny,  St,  I-ouis,  Mo. ;  C.  W.  Richert 
and  E.  Wilkey,  Missouri  Pacific 
Lines.  St.  Louis,  AIo. ;  .A.  L.  Bravo. 
Xational  Railways  of  Mexico.  Mexico 
City;  Fred  Miranda,  H.  E.  Gienoweth, 
Gordon  R.  West  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
H.  McReyno'.ds,  Missouri  Pacific  Lines. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SWARTZ  HONORED  IN  LONDON 
President  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Speaks  at 


the  large  group  of  Midwest  editors  whi 
Mexico  City  Thursday,  where  the  newsi 
.Ambassailor  Morrow. 

VANDERBILT  STARTS  FUND 

Creates  $1,000,000  Trust  Fund  to 
Meet  Losses  of  Tabloid  Failures 

To  meet  losses  in  connection  with  the 
failures  of  his  tabloid  newspapers,  Cor¬ 
nelius  X'anderbilt,  Jr.,  announced  in  Reno, 
Xev.,  March  7,  that  all  of  his  known 
legacies  will  be  combined  in  a  trust  fund 
which,  he  said,  will  approximate  $1,000,- 
000.  The  fund  will  be  created  about 
■Aug.  1  with  the  consent  of  his  father. 

Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  said, 
he  gave  up  $900,(X)()  of  his  inheritance  to 
meet  his  losses.  He  declared  he  had 
declined  to  make  a  settlement  with  his 
creditors  as  suggested  by  his  father  on 
a  basis  of  three  cents  on  the  dollar. 

INDIA  TEA  GROWERS 
OPEN  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

American  Agency  Will  Handle  Future 
Advertising  When  Present  4-Year 
Drive  Expires  April  1 


>  are  now  touring  Mexico,  are  here 
laper  men  were  entertained  by  ll.  S. 

113  PAPERS  RECEIVE 
SUNKIST  COPY 

Spring  Schedule  in  U.  S.  and  Canadian 

Dailies  Ranges  from  3,360  Lines 
to  1,344  According  to 
Sales 

The  release  of  their  big  spring  and 
summer  newspaper  campaign  on  Sunkist 
and  Red  Ball  oranges  which  is  to  apiiear 
in  113  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  announced  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 

Frequency  of  insertion  and  size  of 
newspaper  space  have  been  allotted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  fruit  consumed 
in  each  individual  market,  an  innovation 
as  compared  with  the  distribution  of  this 
campaign  in  previous  years.  The  sched¬ 
ule  ranges  from  3,360  lines  in  larger 
papers  to  1,344  lines  in  smaller. 

“It  has  always  been  the  Exchange’s 
policy,”  said  W.  B.  Geissinger,  Sunkist 
advertising  manager,  “to  give  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  a  representative  coverage  of  its  prin- 


Bulletin;  Roy  Van  Meter,  Trenton 
( .  Republican-Tribune ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Christian,  Monroe  City 
(Mo.)  Semi-lVeckly  Nesos;  Elwyn 
Hunt.  Aykan.sas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler; 
Gift' )  Harrison.  Boonvilic  (Mo.)  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

Fred  Harrison,  Gallatin  (Mo.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat.;  H.  F.  Steinbeck  Union  (Mo. 
Republican-Tribune;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
11.  Plank,  Bcntonville  (Ark.)  Record- 
Democrat;  G.  W.  Kriegesman,  Webster 
Grove  (Mo.)  N'ws-Ttmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Swain.  Kirkszdlle 
(Mo.)  Express;  lU  \V.  Harris.  Ottazva 
(Kan.)  Herald;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  .A. 
Harris.  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Stanley,  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Denibcrat ;  '  C.  L.  Trader,  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Casw'ell,  .Ames  (la.)  Newspaper  Service. 

Owen  Howells,  Eerguson  (Mo.)  Town 
Talk;  Frank  Holman,  IVarrenton  (Mo.) 
Journal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sosey, 
Palmyra  (Mo.)  Spectator;  loiuis  N. 
Bowman,  King  City  (Mo.)  Tri-County 
."  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bless,  Weston  (Mo.) 
Chronicle;  Mrs.  Kate  Wornall,  ISberty 
(Mo.)  Tribune;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Preston,  Mar.zhall  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hill,  Hamburg 
(la.)  Reporter;  J.  S.  HiAbard,  secre¬ 
tary,  Missouri  Press  Association.  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHER,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 


Thirty  Club  Luncheon 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon, 
given  by  the  Thirty  Gub  of  London,  com¬ 
posed  of  advertising  men.  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  London,  March  1. 

In  a  short  talk  which  Mr.  Swartz  de¬ 
livered  to  the  members,  he  described  the 
five-year  program  of  research  and  educa¬ 
tion.  being  launched  by  the  International 
-Advertising  .Association. 

Mr.  Swartz  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  many  of  the  Thirty  Gub  members 
would  be  present  at  the  1.  .A.  .A.  conven¬ 
tion  in  Detroit  next  July. 

“I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  attend,” 
he  said,  “because  we  are  always  glad  to 
see  you.  and  second,  because  I  know  that 
you  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  its 
success ;  and  I  hope,  derive  some  benefit.” 

DIPLOMAT  JOINS  STAFF 

A  new  member  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  is  Jesse  S.  (3ottrell,  for  six  years 
American  Minister  to  Bolivia.  Mr. 
(jottrell  has  just  resigned  from  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service,  and  will  write  on  South 
-American  matters. 

SILURIANS  DINNER  IN  APRIL 

The  Silurians,  a  society  of  veteran 
new’spaper  men,  some  of  whom  are  now 
business  men,  will  have  their  next  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort.  New  York 
Gty,  in  the  second  week  of  .Ap-il. 


The  India  Tea  .Association  this  week 
announced  that  its  four-year  advertising 
campaign  in  .American  newspapers  will 
close  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  that 
due  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  a 
permanent  office  lias  been  opened  in  Xew 
A’ork  to  handle  the  intere.sts  of  the 
.-Association. 

When  present  advertising  contracts, 
placed  by  the  Charles  F.  Higham,  Ltd., 
agency  of  London,  expire,  an  .American 
agency  will  be  named  to  handle  further 
advertising  in  this  country. 

Leopold  Beling  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  permanent  Xew  A’ork  office 
of  the  India  Tea  group,  which  is  at  149 
Broadway. 

The  India  Tea  .Association  spent  $200,- 
000  per  year  in  .American  newspapers 
during  the  four-year  campaign.  I^st 
year  space  was  used  in  120  newspapers 
in  63  leading  .American  cities,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  (Tharles  F.  Higham.  con¬ 
tracts  will  probably  be  renewed  for  the 
coming  year  through  the  New  A’ork  office 
of  the  asscKiation. 

NEW  DAILY  IN  CHESTER,  PA. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Evening 
News.  This  paper  represents  a  merger 
of  the  South  Chester  (Pa.)  News  and 
the  Marcus  Hook  (Pa.)  Press.  The 
president  of  the  new  corporation  is  Cur¬ 
tis  E.  Blin-Singer,  wdio  founded  the 
Marcus  Hook  Press  more  than  11  years 
ago.  The  dally  appears  March  14. 


cipal  markets.  Before  scheduling  our 
1927-28  advertising,  a  thorough  checkage 
was  made  of  our  1926-27  orange  sales  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  infornuition  which  this  .sur¬ 
vey  yiekled  made  us  decide  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  less  important  markets  and 
plan  our  newspaper  campaign  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  Iwth  as  to  size  of  space  and 
number  of  insertions  so  that  more  of  our 
Hilvcrtising  will  appear  in  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters  of  piipulation  and  more  closely  fol¬ 
low  the  distribution  of  our  fruit. 

.As  in  former  years  the  campaign  will 
be  released  at  the  most  opportune  time 
by  each  Exchange  district  manager,  and 
once  released  will  run  through  without 
interruption.  The  starting  dates  in  the 
various  markets  will  extend  from  March 
6  to  June  30.  This  method  of  release 
gives  the  district  manager  an  opportunity 
to  co-ordinate  their  sales  efforts  with 
their  local  advertising  at  a  time  when  the 
advertising  will  be  most  effective. 

The  copy  is  largely  educational  cover¬ 
ing  the  various  uses  of  oranges — for  juice, 
for  child  feeding,  for  salads  and  desserts. 
The  health  angle  alone  is  stressed  in  a 
number  of  insertions,  while  in  every  piece 
of  copy  acidosis  is  mentioned  tying  up 
very  definitely  with  the  extensive  maga¬ 
zine  advertising. 

The  Sunkist  Electrical  Fruit  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractor  is  featured  in  one  of  the  piec« 
of  copy.  “To  be  sure  of  getting  Cali¬ 
fornia  Sunkist  oranges  look  for  the 
trademark  on  the  fruit  and  on  the  wrap¬ 
per,”  says  each  ad. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


By  RUTH  ANDERSON  LEWIS 


his  meals.  Right  here  he  remained 
throughout  his  college  years  and  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  entered  the  newspaper 
field.  He  was  treated  with  as  fine  a 
courtesy  as  any  other  gruest  and  some 
of  the  friendships  made  there  continue 
to  this  day’.  Janitor  work  and  odd  jobs 
provided  funds  for  room  rent  and  general 
expenses. 

In  spite  of  ihis  strenuous  schedule  the 
young  student  maintained  a  high  schol¬ 
astic  standing  and  was  prominent  in 
college  activities.  He  found  time  for 
such  simple  tricks  as  carrying  28  hours 
in  his  sophomore  year,  covering  four 
years  of  Greek  in  two  years  and  five 
years  of  Latin  in  three,  acting  as  presi- 
.  dent  of  the  debating  society  and  head  of 
the  state  oratorical  association.  Most 
significant  of  all  was  his  connection  witli 
the  college  paper.  Acting  as  editor-in- 
chief  and  joint  business  manager  with 
another  student,  Ed  Gaylord  became  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  bacillus  that  in  its  later 
,  development  has  made  him  one  of  those 
1  rare  figures  of  newspaperdom,  an  execu- 
l|  tive  equally  gifted  along  editorial  and 

fi  business  lines. 

'  It  was  his  penchant  for  doing  the 

thing  that  presents  itself  that  caused  him 
to  step  out  of  his  senior  year  into  a 
IKJsition  quite  apart  from  journalism  yet 
one  that  has  proved  useful  to  him  con¬ 
tinually  in  his  subsequent  newspaper  life. 

He  had  spent  odd  hours  of  his  last  school 
year  assisting  in  the  office  of  the  district 
clerk  and  had  finally  been  made  deputy. 

At  about  the  time  of  his  graduation  the 
?  i  Cripple  Creek  district  had  become  so 
active  that  it  was  made  a  separate  county. 
He,  as  an  experienced  man,  was  offered 
pir  the  task  of  opening  up  the  books  of  the 
new  county. 

He  wore  the  title  of  deputy  still,  since 
he  was  not  a  resident,  but  in  reality  had 
full  charge  of  the  office.  Reading  law 
I'Yft  at  night,  he  sometimes  considered  pre- 
paring  for  the  bar  but  the  newspaper 
urge  was  strong  within  him.  Then  his 
brother,  who  was  working  on  the  Co!- 
4  orado  S/'rinzs  Telegraph,  discovered  that 
control  of  the  paper  could  be  bought  for 
about  $12,000.  So  each  brother  set  about 
borrowing  $6,000— and  did  it!  Ed’s 
Iwnefactor  was  a  former  fellow-boarder 
living  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  who  apparently 
suffered  not  a  qualm  at  surrendering  a 
few  thousands  to  a  young  man  with  no 
collateral  except  ability  and  character. 

After  a  few  years  he  released  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  his  brother  but  still  continued 
to  work  for  the  newspaper  until  his 
brother,  too,  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
went  to  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  found  a 
paper  there.  E.  K.  Gaylord  accompanied 
4  for  brother  east  and  worked  nine  months 
■’  helping  to  establish  the  new  venture, 
ravlord  struck  out  for  himself,  de- 

L.  termined  to  find  the  best  investment  for 
serious  capital  as  he  had. 

IS  our  circulation  increased  1,000  in  that  illness  and  the  boy  left  high  school  in  That  was  in  1902.  To  Oklahoma  City 
Mie  month  and  3,000  in  90  days.  We  his  junior  year  to  contribute  to  the  he  came  where,  after  an  unsuccessful 
became  the  leading  newspaper  in  Okla-  family’s  support.  His  position  was  that  attenrpt  to  buy  the  afternoon  Ttmes- 
lioma  and — well,  we  have  held  our  of  clerk  in  a  general  store  but  when.  Journal,  he  finally  purchased  the  Okla- 

ground.”  after  two  years  he  left  to  continue  his  homan.  the  morning  paper  that,  under  his 

Although  Mr.  Gaylord  points  out  education,  he  was  virtually  manager  of  management,  was  soon  to  score  so  spec- 
modestly  that  “the  breaks”  were  with  the  business,  keeping  books,  buying  and  tacular  a  beat  over  the  press  of  two 
him  in  this  instance,  those  who  know  marking  goods.  A  competitor  who  had  ^tates.  ^'ccc  associated  two 

his  life  story  are  impressed  with  the  very  watched  him  enviously  tried  to  discourage  *^c>llege  friends, 

slight  role  that  chance  has  played  in  the  18-year-old  boy  who  was  willing  to  When  we  took^  charge  the  paper  was 
his  remarkable  career.  toss  aside  a  promising  business  career  housed  in  a  building  _  18  by  60  feet  and 

“Ed”  Gaylord,  as  he  is  still  known  to  for  a  mere  college  education.  ^  combination  joh  and  newspaper 

hundreds  of  friends,  was  bom  at  Mus-  “Sjay  here,”  he  counseled,  “and  I’ll  nlant  with  a  flat  bed  press  and  ^two 
cotah,  Kan.,  only  a  few  miles  from  buy  a  store  and  make  you  manager,  linotypes,”  he  related  last  week.  “The 
Atchison,  that  famous  cradle  of  much  Give  you  an  interest.  In  the  five  years  ^page  daily  had  a  circulation  _  of  3.500 
that  has  proved  outstanding  in  mid-  you’d  spend  in  college  you  could  estab-  m  a  town  of  10.000.  It  received  only 
western  journalism.  His  mother  was  an  iish  yourself  independently.”  the  pony  .\ssociated  Press  report.^  We 

Edwards  of  Massachusetts,  one  branch  But  Ed  Gaylord  was  always  famed  for  cleared  out  _  the  job  department  in  30 

of  whose  family  tree  connects  with  the  vision  extending  considerably  beyond  the  days,  subscribed  for  the  full  leased  wire 

Jonathan  Edwards  line.  She  and  his  end  of  his  nose.  He  went  to  college —  report,  added  a  new  perfecting  press, 

father,  who  enlisted  from  New  York  in  Colorado,  at  Colorado  Springs — that  fall,  stereotyping  plant  and  five  linotypes, 

the  Civil  War,  were  married  just  after  He  arrived  in  the  school  town  with  $17  We  rented  temporary  space  in  an  ad- 
.\ppomattox  and,  being  young  and  ad-  in  his  pocket.  The  fare  home  was  $19.  'oining  building  and  contracted  for  a  new 
venturous  of  spirit,  came  west,  settling  Call  it  good  fortune  if  you  will  but  it  building  of  two^  stories  with  ^  twice  the 

in  northeast  I^nsas.  Ed  was  but  six  took  but  a  few  days  to  find  a  boarding  space  of  the  original  one.  In  nine  months 

years  old.  however,  when  the  family,  house — a  rather  select,  exclusive  one —  we  had  moved  in. 

having  endured  a  decade  of  drouth  and  that  needed  just  such  services  as  he  could  “Our  first  month’s  business,  by  the 

grasshoppers,  again  moved  westward,  supply.  So  he  became  houseman  and  ^^y.  totaled  $2,500.  Now’  our  pavroll 
finally  choosing  the  rich  and  fertile  gardener,  exchanging  these  services  for  (Continued  on  page  47) 


HOW  an  Oklahoma  City  newspaixr 
carrying  complete  details  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  in  the  docks  at  Baltimore  and 
proclaiming  at  the  same  time  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
was  being  sold  on  the  streets  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  before  the  newspapers  of  that  city 
had  an  inkling  of  either  news  event,  h« 
long  been  a  journalistic  classic  in 
W  ichita.  Of  course  it  all  happened  back 
in  Februarv,  1904,  but  years  later  Victor 
Murdock,  editor  of  the  (Vichifa  Eagle, 
said  to  E.  K.  Gaylord,  whose  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  carried  the  scoop  ; 

“The  first  I  knew  of  either  of  the  two 
big  stories  of  the  previous  day  was  when, 
on  my  way  to  work  Monday  morning,  I 
heard  vour  newsboys  crying  the  extra 
on  the  downtown  streets  of  my  own  city. 

I’ll  say  it  was  a  jolt.” 

Mr.  Gaylord,  now  editor  and  chief 
owner  of  two  dailies  circulating  153,000 
copies,  as  well  as  a  thriving  farm  weekly, 
only  smiled  in  recalling  the  incident  last 
week.  “We  were  young  and  ambitious 
then,”  he  admitted,  “but  that  news  beat 
was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  which 
we  can  really  claim  but  a  part  of  the 
credit.  It  happened  like  this : 

“The  Oklahoman,  which  I,  with  two 
associates,  had  bought  in  1^2,  was  a 
six-day  paper.  We  had  by  this  time 
secured  the  full  .Associated  Press  leased 
wire  service  and  had  advanced  our  cir¬ 
culation  from  3,500  to  al)out  5,000.  All 
in  less  than  two  years.  But  we  had 
competition  in  the  Guthrie  Aczvs-Capital 
which  at  that  time  claimed  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  state.  Of  course  we 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  scoop  from 
that  quarter.  WHien,  therefore,  ominous 
war  clouds  loomed  in  .Asia  and  on  a 
certain  Saturday  night  it  looked  as  if 
war  might  be  declared  at  any  minute  of 
the  next  24  hours,  I  decided  to  hold  my 
plant  in  readiness  over  Sunday  to  publish 
an  extra  edition.  I  queried  the  A.  P. 
and  was  informed  that  the  Sunday  service 
would  be  free,  my  only  expense  being 
the  operator.  I  called  together  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  foreman,  printers  and  press¬ 
men  and  we  all  stood  by  to  wait  for 
Russia  to  declare  war  on  Japan.  We 
were  barely  ready  for  developments 
when  there  came  a  flash,  “War  de¬ 
clared — ”  only  it  turned  out  to  be  Japan 
that  issued  the  ultimatum. 

“The  telegraph  editor  rushed  down  a 
banner  and  the  make-up  man  began  mak¬ 
ing  over  page  one  for  the.  big  story.  In 
the  meantime  we  were  receiving  all  other 
news  of  the  day  and  soon  it  appeared 
that  a  fire,  broken  out  in  the  docks  at 
Baltimore,  was  receiving  more  attention 
than  all  other  stories  combined.  So  we 
decided  to  run  the  fire  story  too  and 
made  a  one-column  head  feature  of  it. 

“  ‘Click -click’  went  the  telegraph  keys, 
‘.Add  FIRE—’  'Add  W^ar— ’ 

“  ‘That  fire  story  is  going  over  bigger 
than  we  thought,’  the  telegraph  editor 
and  I  agreed.  So  we  called  it  back  and 
made  a  double-column  head.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet.  The  fire  raged  yet 
more  furiously,  details  piled  upon  details 
until  the  war  was  practically  crowded 
out  of  the  wire  report. 

“When  we  finally  staggered  to  press 
early  Monday  morning  it  was  with  a 
complete,  five-column-head  story  on  the 
Baltimore  fire  and  a  two-column  head 
on  the  war  declaration.  Our  story  of 
the  fire  was  one  of  the  most  detailed 
accounts  carried  by  any  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  the  United  States,”  he 
smiled.  “We  had  the  names  of  all  tmild- 
ings_  involved,  the  amount  of  insurance 
rarried  by  each  and  the  companies  liable. 
In  short,  we  had  everything  the  A.  P. 
had  filed. 

“Telephoning  Wichita  and  Guthrie 
newspaper  offices  that  morning  we 


E.  K.  Gaylord 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10,  1928 


WJEISTERN  EDITOR  WENT  INTO  FIELD  TO 
^  BUILD  GOOD-WILL  FOR  PAPER 


Direct  Contact  With  Farmers  and  Ranchers  Built  Circulation 
— How  Other  Coast  Editors  Have  Obtained 
Loyalty  of  Readers 


By  KIRBY  BILUNGSLEY 

F  the  owners  of  l,05i  dailies  in  the  partmcnts  to  spend  a  month  or  more 
United  States  and  Canada  in  cities  solicitiiiK  subscriptions  over  its  territory, 
of  5,000  to  20.000  population  could  an-  Although  the  publisher  had  a  good,  hard- 
alyze  their  successes  in  their  respective  working  staff,  his  paper  was  not  con- 
fields,  they  would  find  their  success  due  sidercd  an  essential  in  every  home.  The 
to  the  good-will  they  have  built  through  method  of  remedying  that  situation  was 
service.  That  one  thing — good-will — is  put  to  the  employes  themselves,  and  they 
ileclared  by  every  authority  on  the  evalua-  agreed  that  to  learn  the  desires  and  needs 
tion  of  a  newspaper  to  be  worth  more  of  the  people  in  that  territory  they  could 
than  all  physical  assets.  not  do  better  than  to  get  among  the 

Some  years  ago  in  a  town  of  3,500  lo-  readers — so  they  went  soliciting,  one  at 
rated  in  the  state  of  Washington,  two  a  time. 

dailies,  one  run  by  an  experienced  news-  When  the  reporter  came  back  to  the 
paper  man  who  was  backed  by  a  man  office  he  knew  who  he  was  writing  for, 
with  money,  and  the  other  by  a  young  because  of  this  he  knew  what  to  write  and 
graduate  from  a  law  school,  were  fighting  how'  to  write  it.  If  he  had  to  mention 
for  life.  Both  of  the  publishers  knew  Waterville  or  Palmer  mountain,  he  knew 
that  one  would  call  “thirty”  within  a  what  he  was  writing  about.  Or,  at  any 
year  or  two.  Both  were  losing  money  time,  he  could  look  over  a  hotel  register  feature  stories.  Local  and  state  history- 

hut  could  not  afford  to  cut  costs  and  the  and  see  the  name  of  someone  from  whom  serials  are  run  in  place  of  fiction  serials, 

quality  of  their  papers,  and  lose  the  he  could  get  a  good  story,  because  he  He  concedes  that  the  fiction  would  be 

patronage  they  then  had.  The  town  had  knew  the  indiridual.  read  bv  more  of  his  subscribers,  but  main- 

two  banks,  also,  one  behind  each  paper  The  city  Mitor  found  he  had  been  tains  that  if  the  reader  of  the  fiction  story 
as  far  as  the  law  would  allow.  under-emphasizing  news  which  would  be  remembers  it  at  all,  the  association  of  it 

Early  one  spring  the  young  student-  of  outstanding  interest  to  mo^  of  the  ^yith  the  paper  in  which  it  is  printed  does 
publisher,  realizing  he  had  to  either  turn  subscribers,  and  overplaying  other  items  prestige  as  does  the  historv 

the  tide  or  go  broke  within  a  few  short  because  they  seemed  good  to  him.  serial  or  hiScal  sketcE 

months,  turned  over  the  office  to  his  em-  The  circulation  manager,  when  he  went  Action  pictures  have  given  way-  to  pic- 
ployes  and  started  out  into  the  field  afoot,  afield,  found  he  had  lessons  to  learn.  A  tures  depicting  new  community  develop- 
He  went  from  house  to  house,  from  farm  regular  solicitor  had  become  discouraged  ^ent,  and  personality  sketches  in  this 
to  farm  around  his  tow-n,  getting  ac-  with  one  locality  and  had  no  more  than  n^ner  Both  have  less  immediate  anneal 
quainted,  discussing  with  ranchers  the  skimmed  it  in  two  or  three  years.  He  ^%Ve  of  more  lastingTnrfit,  S 
current  farm  problems,  and  selling  his  found  some  of  the  alibis  given  by  his  new-sy-,  educational  and  beneficial.  The 
paper.  solicitor  for  not  getting  business  in  editor  believes  few-  papers  run  enough 

Spurred  on  by- his  success  close  to  tow-n,  another  place  were  facts,  and  he  learned  pictures  of  state  personalities.  The 
he  w-ent  farther  out,  hitting  neighboring  rernedy  the  condition.  Some  national  feature  syndicates  furnish  pic- 

villages.  He  shook  hands  with  every  papers,  he  found,  had  been  going  by  tures  of  national  figures  and  the  local 
ditch  digger,  road  worker,  housewife  and  ^nat  ought  to  go  by  rail.  Another  photographer  the  locals.  To  balance  this, 

rancher  he  could  reach.  If  he  felt  sure  locality  needed  a  mail  route,  and  needM  the  editor  used  as  an  editorial  feature, 
a  person  did  not  have  the  money,  or  did  the  circulation  of  a  petition  plus  the  the  pictures  of  every  person  of  his  state, 

not  want  his  paper,  he  did  not  even  sug-  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  existing  ^-hose  name  appears  in  “Who’s  Who.” 
gest  it — just  made  friends.  He  would  service  to  get  it.  One  town  needed  Besides  telling  his  readers  who  the 

introduce  himself,  talk  a  few  minutes  in  ^  carrier  route,  while  another  place  had  prominent  people  in  his  state  were,  it 
w-hich  he  always  found  occasion  to  men-  Rood  mail  service  but  didn  t  know  the  .^yg^  a  valuable  addition  to  his  morgue, 
tion,  in  a  casual  manner,  his  paper  and  a  series  of  sample  copies  vvas  Shooting  a  paper  out,  or  replying  to  a 

the  fact  that  he  was  publisher  of  it,  before  'oat  was  needed  to  get  new  subscrip-  letter,  in  the  next  mail  after  a  subscrip¬ 
going  on.  turns.  The  circulation  manager  found  query  has  been  received,  has  had 

Within  three  months  he  was  working  "here  his  field  was  thoroughly-  covered  ^  valuable  effect  on  the  people  in  another 
100  miles  from  his  home  tow-n,  always  ^O”  where  it  was  not ;  who  liv-ed  in  each  western  paper’s  territory, 
making  friends  and  acquaintances,  getting  Pj^ce  and  why  they  did,  or  did  not,  take  “We  find,”  said  the  circulation  manager 
subscriptions,  and  here  and  there  lining  up  o's  paper  .  .  of  that  paper,  “that  if  we  can  let  the 

a  correspondent,  to  whose  items  he  occa-  ''  advertising  manager  went  to  people  in  the  outskirts  ( 140  miles  dis- 

sionally  added  a  few  stories.  paper  s  leading  advertiser  for  a  re-  tant)  of  our  territory  know  that  they 

Realizing  the  possibility  of  developing  newal  of  contract,  being  able  to  speak  jjj  ^  subscription  on  the  morning 

his  paper  and  his  town  by  developing  experience,  he  could  reply  with  con-  train  and  receive  their  first  copy  that 

community  relations,  he  urged  the  Com-  viction  to  legitimate  queries  as  to  who  evening,  they  soon  come  to  realize  that 
mercial  Club  to  make  a  visit  to  all  of  these  readers  w  ere,  etc.  W  hen  the  adver-  they  are  in  our  territory  and  that  our 
country  villages  within  about  100  miles,  t'ser  Polled  out  his  census  c^k  and  paper  is  the  logical  paper  for  them.  We 

Consequently-  a  tour  was  planned, -made,  shovved  the  manager  from  his  own  find  that  if  a  person  intending  to  subscribe 

and  successfully  completed.  The  net  re-  A-  C-  statement  that  only-  one  in  14  g^yg  to  himself  ‘Well,  it  will  be  a  day- 

suits,  however,  was  that  the  trip  resolved  was  gethng  the  paper  in  ascertain  county  (,|.  two  before  we  get  a  paper  anyway, 

itself  into  a  boom  for  this  young  publish-  which  the  paper  claimed  it  covered,  the  ^o  hurry-  about  sending  in  the  money,’ 
er’s  paper,  for  he,  being  the  only  one  manager  had  a  rebuttal.  He  told  how-  ti^  niay  never  send  it  in.  On  the  other 
known,  was  doing  most  of  the  introduc-  canvassed  the  territory-  and  ex-  hand,  during  a  year  every  person  will 

ing  and  talking.  plained  that  in  many  places  he  had  fourid  learn  of  some  local,  state,  or  national 

Less  than  a  y-ear  later  the  opposition  ^s  many  as  three  and  four  families  read-  event  in  w-hich  they-  are  interested.  If 
daily  suspended  publication,  and,  although  '*^8  one  paper.  they  know  a  story  is  coming  up  in  our 

two  dailies  have  started  since,  both  have  Among  the  publishers  who  have  become  afternoon  paper,  and  that  two  hours  after 
suspended.  successful  largely  through  their  ow-n  per-  w-e  receive  their  remittance  a  paper  will 

That  publisher’s  name  is  Rufus  Woods,  sonality,  one  makes  every-  trip  from  his  be  coming  to  them  on  the  return  train, 
and  the  paper  is  the  Wemtehee  (Wash.)  office  a  personal  campaign,  whether  it  be  they  will  mail  in  a  three,  six,  or  twelve- 
Daily  World.  The  paper  today,  in  a  city  out  on  the  street  or  into  his  country- field,  month  subscription.  Often  that  person 
with  2,500  homes,  has  a  circulation  of  Though  campaigning  is  traditionally  could  not  have  been  sold  by  our  road 
more  than  8,000.  A  year  ago  it  was  strenuous  work,  this  man  never  overlooks  man.  We  give  that  same  service  in 
moved  into  its  new  two-story  brick  build-  an  opportunity  to  make  a  trip  into  any  changing  addresses  and  answering  letters, 
ing  in  which  a  48-page  press  had  been  part  of  his  territory  to  meet  and  talk  with  and  find  that  it  has  broadened  our  terri- 
installed.  —not  the  leading  business  men— but  with  tory,  built  confidence,  and  brought  us 

The  source  of  a  paper’s  good-will,  that  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  storekeeper,  business.” 
essential  which  lifts  a  business  by-  its  and  the  day  laborer.  Each  represents  a  Postmasters  and  rural  carriers  in  ail 
bootstraps,  is  not  to  be  found  by  studying  different  class  and  the  friendly  feeling  outlying  towns  are  influential  in  building 
the  content  of  a  four  or  40  page  paper,  the  editor  creates  gives  the  paper  prestige  circulation.  These  men  help  the  circula- 
The  paper  richest  in  good-will,  it  will  be  in  that  class.  He  does  not  discuss  serious  tion  department  by  giving  the  papers 
found,  is  not  always  the  paper  with  the  topics,  but  shakes  hands  and  has  a  short  better  mail  service,  by  giving  the  solicitor 
best  leased  wire  service,  with  the  best  pleasant  conversation  with  as  many  as  tips  on  new  families,  and  they  will  do 
feature  services,  or  with  the  cleanest  possible.  ^  Solicitors  going  out  into  this  this  if  their  friendship  is  cultivated,  "rhey 
printing  job.  _  _  publisher’s  _  field,  find  that  people  who  should  be  assured  that  their  work  is  ap- 

The  real  strength  of  any-  paper  is  its  have  met  him  only  once  in  ten  years  con-  preciated,  and  they  should  have  a  stand- 
personal  contacts  with  advertisers  and  sider  him  their  personal  friend.  ing  invitation  to  call  on  the  paper  for 

prospective  advertisers ;  with  readers  and  In  the  news  and  features  this  pub-  assistance  at  any-  time.  When  such  a  call 
prospective  readers.  lisher’s  policy  of  building  good-will  by  is  made,  respond.  It  is  worth  while  to 

New  life  has  been  put  into  one  western  creating  lasting  friendships  is  further  do  it. 
daily  by-  requiring  every-  man  in  the  carried  out.  Historical  articles  and  re-  The  work  of  the  solicitor  is  as  im- 
editorial,  circulation,  and  advertising  dc-  miniscences  take  the  place  of  ordinary-  portant  as  that  of  any  other  member  of 


EDITOR  S  RIGHT  FIST  READY 
FOR  GANGSTERS 

'P'RED  J.  KEIRN,  64-y-ear-oId  edi- 
tor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bellefille  (Ill.)  Daily  News  Demo¬ 
crat,  revealing  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  bootleg- 
gers  had  put  a  $500  price  “to  have 
him  put  out  of  the  way,”  an¬ 
nounced  that  “the  protection  local 
authorities  might  give  would  not 
be  worth  asking  for.  hut  if  any 
so-called  assassins  make  an  attack 
on  me  they  will  be  met  with  a 
good  right  fist.” 

Mr.  Kem,  former  Congressman 
from  his  district,  and  mayor  of 
the  city  10  years,  has  been  waging 
a  fight  upon  the  present  city  ad¬ 
ministration  demanding  law  en¬ 
forcement.  The  News-Democrat 
this  week  published  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  former  inmate  of 
the  Danville  County  jail  detailin  ; 
an  alleged  plot  to  kill  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 


the  staff.  He  must  sell  a  paper  on  it$ 
merits  and  not  picture  it  as  greater  than 
it  is.  In  a  careful  checkup  in  otic  field 
it  was  found  that  the  man  on  commis¬ 
sion,  no  matter  how  trustworthy,  would 
not  take  the  time  to  get  well  acquainted 
with  the  rancher  he  visited.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  customer,  or  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer,  while  he  is  at  his  home  or  in  his 
field,  and  developing  an  acquaintance 
which  on  a  second  visit  would  become  a 
friendship,  the  commission  man  invariably 
tried  to  push  the  sale  and  leave  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  salary  man  dis¬ 
cusses  the  farmer’s  problems,  or  talks  to 
him  about  his  ranch  and  the  possibility 
of  future  development  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  he  is  a  good  salesman  he  knows 
w-hat  others  are  doing  in  that  community, 
and  can  talk  intelligently,  even  giving 
some  valuable  information  at  times. 

This  type  of  man  will  soon  come  to 
know  many  hundreds  of  customers,  and 
potential  customers,  personally,  besides 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
problems  faced  in  each  liKality-.  When  he 
comes  to  the  home  office  after  a  week  or 
a  montli  out  in  the  open  he  can  go  over 
w-ith  the  editors  the  things  of  most  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  in  each  locality-  at 
that  particular  time. 

Well  regulated  correspondents  will 
build  country  circulation  effectively.  To 
train  them  another  western  paper  with 
75  men  and  women  correspondents, 
reaches  them  with  a  short  daily-  "Shop^ 
talk”  column.  Through  this  form  of 
house  organ  (for  that  is  what  it  is)  dis¬ 
cussions  are  held,  and  tributes  are  paid 
for  unusual  service.  The  very-  fact  that 
the  flag  on  the  column  is  not  for  the 
public,  means  that  ci'cryone  reads  it.  In 
this  way  the  people  are  told  how-  they-  can 
help  their  community  by  reporting  events 
to  the  correspondent. 

This  western  paper's  city-  circulation 
has  not  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  coverage.  Feeling  confident  that 
virtually  everyone  in  his  town  reads  his 
paper,  the  circulation  manager,  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  ads  and  stories,  offered  boys  and 
girls  25  cents  each  for  the  name  of  the 
head  of  a  family  who  did  not  read  the 
paper.  The  only  requirements  were  that 
they  could  read  and  had  lived  in  the  city 
one  month.  At  the  close  of  a  given  period 
in  which  scores  of  school  children  worked 
the  tow-n  thoroughly,  only-  27  quarters 
were  claimed. 

The  circulation  manager  says  the  items 
sent  in  by  the  country  correspondents  are 
read  by  many  city  subscribers.  He  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  city  have 
liv^,  have  property  holdings,  or  have 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  country. 


UBEL  VERDICT  REVERSED 


Texas  Supreme  Court  Orders  Houston 
Press  Case  Retried 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court,  in  granting 
a  writ  of  error,  has  decided  to  review  the 
civil  appellate  judgment  favoring  C 
Bruce  Ferguson,  Harris  county  tax 
collector,  in  his  libel  suit  against  the 
Houston  Press. 

The  civil  appeal  court  upheld  the  Press 
on  seven  of  the  nine  issues  in  the  suit, 
but,  in  reversing  the  trial  court’s  decision 
favorable  to  the  paper,  held  that  the 
latter  court  should  have  left  two  ques¬ 
tions  to  determination  by  the  jury.  They 
were  whether  the  paper  could  comment 
justly  on  alleged  errors  in  Ferguson’s 
books  and  on  alleged  evidence  that  county- 
officials  hired  each  other’s  relatives.  The 
Press,  in  defense  of  its  articles,  pleaded 
truth  published  under  privilege  and  with¬ 
out  malice. 


SULUVAN  WELL  AGAIN 

Frank  Sullivan,  conductor  of  the 
column  “Out  of  a  (^Hear  Sky”  in  the  New 
York  World,  has  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  and  returned  to  work. 


G.  B.  WILUAMS  WEDS 

George  B.  Williams,  publisher  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  was  married  re¬ 
cently  to  Miss  Eva  Arminta  Nixon, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Harmon  Ausburn 
Nixon,  at  Rochester,  N'.  Y. 


HOAXING  NEWSPAPERS  ALMOST  LOST  ART 


Technique  Has  Been  Ripened  Through  Three  Centuries — But  So  Has  Editorial  Judgment — Modem 

Method  Demands  That  Stories  Be  Concealed  from  Reporters 


il  K  luiiulml  years  ago  a  rising  young  By  PHIL  D.  STONG  established  tli 

Italian  artist.  Michael  Angelo  Buona-  ...  tl'i'  country.” 

rotti  tired  oi  hearing  his  sculptures  com-  told  ol  his  e.xperiences  and  views  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  far  from  recog-  On  .April  1 
oared  unfavorably  with  the  works  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  was  probably  nizing  anything  disreputable  in  the  hoax,  most  famous 
^cients,  kicked  the  arms  off  a  cherub,  written  while_  Defoe  was  in  jail,  out  of  invented  hoa.xes,  or  copied  them,  or  stole  country  debat 
buried  it.  and  arranged  for  it  to  be  dis-  sight  of^  the  fire.  them,  merely  as  a  matter  of  advertising  l(K)n  hoax, 

covered.  \\  hen  critical  Rome  ecstasized  Defoe’s  most  obvious  anticipation  of  and  promotion.  an  early  editu 

over  this  newly  discovered  evidence  of  the  modern  press  agent,  however,  was  in  The  finest  of  them  all  established  the  crossed  by  a 
classic  superiority.  Signor  Buonarotti  Ws  “Apparition  of  Mrs.  \'eal.”  Very  A’cn'  York  Sun.  This  was  the  famous  -would  be  iss 
chuckkxl  hoarsely  and  told  them  the  circumstantially,  but  simply,  Defoe  told  Moon  Hoax  created  in  1835  by  Richard  tails  of  the 

of  a  conversation  reported  by  two  decent  .Alton  Locke,  the  first  editor,  llerschel,  arrived  too  1 
Tliev  believed  everything  in  those  days,  women  with  a  friend,  who,  it  was  after-  the  famous  English  astronomer,  had  gone  of  the  paper. 
Todav  the  discoverer  would  be  confronted  wards  discovered,  lay  dead  in  her  house  to  South  .Africa  to  make  some  observa-  I.,  .i.. 
bv  a  reporter,  who  would  presently  refer  at  the  time  when  they  believed  she 
to  the  art  editor  of  his  paper,  who  would  with  them.  _ 

consult  with  the  authorities  of  a  museum, 
who  would  announce  that  the  find  was 
only  a  cheap  modern  by  some  incompetent 
imitator  of  the  ancients  like  M.  A.  Buona- 

*^°But  40  decades  later,  the  channels  of  able  “flop’ 
public  report  were  not  infallible.  EMi-  been 
torial  discrimination  has  advanced  im¬ 
measurably  since  the  gazettes  were  en¬ 
titled  to  three  guesses  on  any  given  ever.', 
of  world  importance 
bility  is  not  what  it  was  in 
the  editor  '  ' 
it  a  coup 


In  the  extra  was  Poe’s  narrative  of 
was  tions,  and  Locke  pretended  to  have  re-  the  crossing  made  by  Monck  Mason,  car- 

ceived  from  him  a  long  and  carefully  rying  eight  passengers.  The  balloon  was 

The  purpose  of  the  fraud  was  hidden  detailed  account  of  observations  made  on  supposed  to  have  landed  near  Charleston 
in  a  discussion  which  the  three  ladies  had  the  moon  with  a  new,  perfected  telescope,  after  completing  its  journey  in  75  hours. 

_ _ _ _  .  on  death.  Mrs.  Veal — the  apparition —  which,  in  effect,  brought  the  lunar  sur-  Poe  was  equally  adept  at  creating 

of  the  ancients  like  M. -A.  Buona-  recommended  as  the  finest  b(X)k  which  face  close  to  the  observer.  Plants,  ani-  hoaxes  and  at  exploding  them.  It  was 

had  been  written  on  the  subject,  a  lament-  mals  and  moonscapes  were  described  with  about  this  time  that  he  explained  the  me- 
which  Defoe's  publisher  had  patient  minuteness  which  seemed  to  ob-  chanical  chess  player  which  most  people 
unwise  enough  to  buy  from  some  viate  any  possibility  of  fraud.  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  invention, 

other  author.^  ^  The  Sun,  a  penny  journal,  was  a  haz-  Political  hoaxes  such  as  the  “Crime  ol 

-■^fter  the  “.Apparition  of  Mrs.  yeal’’  ardous  proposition  in  a  day  when  cheap  1873”  have  been  common  in  journalism 
ent  had  appeared,  and  been  unhesitatingly  circulation  was  unknown.  The  effect  of  and  commoner  in  less  discriminating  re- 
editorial  responsi-  swallowed,  the  publisher  sold  edition  after  this  deliberate  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  port.  In  1873  Ernest  Seyd  was  supposed 
;i  «iicii  11.  i.i  the  days  when  edition  of  the  “flop.”_  Recommendation  Sun  was  to  increase  its  circulation  to  to  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  Great 
of  the  New  York  Sun  counted  from  a  ghost  was  convincing.  nearly  50,000  and  make  it,  according  to  Britain  with  $50,000  to  buy  Congress  and 

_ ^  to  have  written  the  moon  hoax  ,  The  ebullient  personal  journalism  prac-  Poe— “the  most  influential  journal  of  its  abolish  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The 

-hut  hoaxers  have  learned  a  few  things,  ticed  in  .America  in  the  earlier  part  of  kind  in  the  world.  Its  success  has  firmly  benefits  which  Great  Britain  was  to  de- 

_ _ _ _  rive  from  this  arrangement  were  never 

Four  hundred  years  af^r  Michael  An-  j  '  |  made  very  clear  by  the  friends  of  free 

silver  who  believed  the  story.  .And  even 
in  those  days,  $100  was  very  low  for  a 
Congressman. 

The  progressive  methods  of  Barnum 
and  an  increasing  cynicism  on  the  part  of 
the  publishing  world  necessarily  made  the 
way  of  the  hoax  shorter  and  rougher, 
when  journalism  had  emerged  from  its 
play  days.  To  meet  the  new  conditions, 
the  hoaxer  with  a  purpose  evolved  new 
methods. 

Finest  flower  of  the  modern  school — 
disrega'iding  the  public  relations  counsel 
aixl  other  artists  in  equivocation  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy — is  Mr.  Reichenbach,  the  Na¬ 
poleon  of  moving  picture  publicity.  The 
essence  of  his  method  and  the  method  of 
his  contemporaries  is  to  avoid  publicity. 
They  create  the  elements  of  a  story,  and 
the  advertising  tie-up  is  hitched  on  later, 
or  introduced  humbly  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly. 

Reichenbach’s  September  Morn  stroke 
was  more  subtle,  but  less  spectacular 
than  his  great  triumph  on  the  Virgin  of 
Stamboul.  A  moving  picture  of  that  title 
had  been  stirred  up  by  the  Shakespeares 
of  Hollywood  and  the  preliminary  pu^ 
licity  was  put  in  Reichenbach’s  hands. 

H.  L.  R.’s  first  move  was  to  hire  12 
Turkish  cooks  from  their  New  York 
kitchens  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
interpreter  of  a  Turkish  licorice  company 
who  taught  them  etiquette,  contemporary 
Turkish  civics,  and  their  lines.  Reichen¬ 
bach  brought  his  circus  into  New  York 
one  evening  on  an  Albany  train  and 
moved  their  luggage  into  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  for  which  O.  O.  McIntyre  was 
then  functioning  as  publicity  agent. 

The  procession,  which  included  Rcich- 
enbach  and 


THEY  WENT  TO  TRINIDAD  FOR  A  PICTURE 


.  ...  — — -  false  moustache,  in  full 

Turkish  costume,  moved  into  its  rooms 
and  Reichenbach  told  the  manager  to  be 
the  assignment  nearly  three  weeks.  They  very  careful  that  the  newspapers  did  not 
went  down  from  New  A'ork  on  the  hear  about  them.  When  the  cavalcade 
steamer  Ft.  St.  George,  spending  12  days  advanced  on  the  dinner  room  that  night, 
to  get  to  Trinidad.  They  had  one  day  however,  armed  with  narghilis  and  other 
there  and  then  caught  the  S.S.  Western  spectacular  appurtenances  of  Islam,  the 
World,  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramos  sophisticated  eye  of  McIntyre  recogniz^ 
were  passengers.  the  train  of  a  Suleiman  Prince,  and  word 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  on  the  went  out  to  the  press, 
passage  back  to  New  York  that  the  news-  Slowly  and  reluctantly,  Mr.  Rcichen- 
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ADDITIONS  TO  AND  REVISIONS  OF  LINAGE 
TABLE  OT  1927  NEWSPAPER  RECORDS 


tHJLLOWING  are  newspaper  figures  for  1927  linage  additional  to  those  pre- 
sented  last  week,  and  revise<i  figures  for  the  Nashznlle  (Tenn.)  Bantier,  and 
the  newspapers  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  Typographical  errors  were  made 
in  the  reports  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  while  the 
Tulsa  papers  were  listed  among  the  cities  of  150,000  to  199,999  jKipulation,  rather 
than  in  cities  of  100,000  to  149,999  population. 

Statistics  printed  below  for  other  papers  were  received  too  late  for  proper 
classification  in  the  March  3  issue. 


,  Total  Display 

City  Paper  Published  Linage  National  Local  Classified 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  300,000  TO  349,999  POPULATION 

Portland,  Ore.  ..Nezvs  .  (e)  S./O’.OJ^S  1,094.926  4,142,124  465,0.38 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  150,000  TO  199,999  POPULATION 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.Star  Telegram 

(es ) 

Record-Telegram 
(m ) 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.Press  .  (c) 


l(l.284.0t4  2.743,188  6,076.658  1.464,218 

5,071,472  2,077,362  1,977,010  1,017,100 

6.308,501  675.649  4,642,004  841,685 

(Total  includes  149.163  lines-Legal) 


NEWSPAPEJtS  IN  CITIES  OF  100,000  TO  149,999  POPULATION 


Canton,  O . News  . (es) 

Nashville,  Tenn.. /?a»Micr  . (es) 

Oklahoma  City  ..News  .  (e) 

( Iklahoman  . .  (m) 
Sunday  ed  . .  (s) 
Total  ..(ms) 

Times  .  (e) 

Tulsa,  Okla.  ...Tribune  . (e) 

Sunday  ed  ..(s) 
Total  . .  (es) 

World  . (ms) 


8.921.586  714,142  6,541,934  1,372,206 

(Total  includes  143,304  lines-Legal) 
8,974,728  2,094,008  5,847,660  1,003,060 

5,408,600  882,885  3,698,017  817,858 

(Total  includes  9,840  lines-Legal) 
6,479,004  1,846,236  2,9%,336  1.636,432 

3,276,504  835,366  1,711,108  730,030 

9,755,508  2,681,602  4,707,^  2,366,462 

(31,220  lines-Legal  included  in  Local) 
7,819,812  2,072,476  4,116,^  1,630,692 

(4,186  lines-Legal  included  in  Local) 
7,980,630  1,282,190  5,260,444  1,322,230 

2,520,966  454,608  1,676,248  378,420 

10,501,596  1,736,798  6,936,692  1,700,650 

(Total  includes  127,456  lines-Legal) 
10,187,134  2,094,211  6,203,246  1,860,397 

(Total  includes  29,280  lines-Legal) 


Total 

Display 

City 

Paper 

PaUisbed 

Linage 

National 

Local 

Classified 

Jefferson  Citv, 

Mo . 

.Capital  News  (m) 

1,662,878 

425,040 

1,093,540 

113.232 

Sunday  ed. 

...(s) 

953,484 

130,914 

784,350 

33.082 

Total  . . . 

..(ms) 

2,616,362 

555,954 

1,877.890 

I4f).314 

(Total  includes  36,204  lines- 

—legal.) 

Morristown, 

N.  J . 

.  Jerscvman 

. . .(e) 

4,018.884 

376,978 

3,003,840 

200.788 

(Total  includes  102,137  lines-Legal;  365,141 

lines-out-of-town ) 

Natchez,  Miss.  . 

.  Democrat  . 

...(m) 

2,428,000 

575,000 

1,650,0(X) 

1 33,000 

Sunday  ed. 

...(s) 

870,000 

215,000 

430,(X)O 

225.000 

Total  . . . 

. .  (ms) 

3.298,000 

790,000 

2.080.000 

378.(K)o 

(Total  includes 

50,000  lines-legal.) 

Niles.  O . 

. . . .  (e) 

2,810,300 

Record  . . . 

,...(e) 

4,533,480 

218,358 

3,347,743 

338.765 

( Total 

includes  47.2()4  lines-Legal ;  578,350  out-ot- 

-town. ) 

San  Pedro, 

Cal . Pilot  . (e)  2,832,158  455266  1.943,102  433,790 

.Vi’ti'A'  . (,e,l  2.534,454  546,000  1,336,454  512,000 

(Total  includes  140,01  X)  lines-Legal; 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  14,999  POPULATION 


.Vmesbury,  Mass. A'cti'jr  . (e)  1,265,432  233,814 

(Total  includes  9,800  lines — legal.) 
Brownsville,  Pa. Telegraph  ...(m)  2,561,748  394,443 

Evening  ed.  ..(e)  2,264,280  337,239 

(Total  includes  54,621  lines— legal.) 

Cadillac,  Mich. . .  .Vncj  . (e)  2,034,077  426,037 

(Total  includes  102,345  lines— legal.) 

Cbshocton,  O....  Tribune  . (es)  3,341,950  724,136 

(Total  includes  42,822  lines — legal.) 

Klamath  Falls, 

Ore . Herald  . (e)  2,658,409  468,620 

(Total  includes  48,896  lines — legal.) 

Middlesboro. 

Ky . Xezes  . (e)  1.235,094  359,100 

(Total  includes  19,922  lines — legal.) 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Press- 

Record  ...(me)  1,889,914  424,515 

Winfield,  Kas...  Cowner  . (e)  3,568,563  315,098 

(Total  includes  581,000  lines — le^.) 

W'ooster,  O . Record  . (e)  3,949,168  609,552 

Olympia,  Wash. .  Olympian  ...(ms)  1,964,382  516,572 

(Total  includes  101,458  lines— legal.) 

Olympian  (e)  2,155,090  510,342 

•  (Total  includes  50,316  lines— legal.) 


935,578 

1,981,371 

1,773,468 

1.446.102 

2.111.102 

1,916,253 

827.5(>8 


1,285,640 

2,624,314 

2,862,972 

1,197,9‘M 

1  ,,389,108 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  5,000  TO  9,999'  POPULATION 


85,120 

151,389 

133,497 

59,593 

463,890 

224,640 

28,504 

179,759 

48,151 

476,644 

148,358 

205,324 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  75,000  TO  99,999  POPULATION 


Pawtucket.  R.  \.. Times  . (e) 

Beaumont.  Tex. .  Enterprise  ..(ms) 

.foumal  .  (e) 

Lincoln,  Neb.  ..Journal  - (ms) 

Star  .  (es) 


10,020,418  1,432,613  7,788,766  799,039 

8,234,486  1,795,448  5,477,539  961,499 

6,829,477  1,602,136  4,506,348  720,993 

7,107,772  1,387,834  4,743,522  893,422 

(Total  includes  77,994  lines-Legal) 
7,098,126  1,487,542  4,705,946  873,712 

(Total  includes  30,926  lines-Legal) 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  25,000  TO  49,999  POPULATION 


Hagerstown,  Md.  Herald  . 

.(m) 

4,749,892 

1,013,768 

3,018,988 

717,136 

Mail  . 

..(e) 

4,708,130 

1,013,544 

3,085,404 

609,182 

Lorain.  O . Journal  - 

..(e) 

3,947,482 

572,166 

3,118,822 

193,900 

(Total  includes  62,594  lines 

—legal.) 

Lorain,  O . Times- 

Herald  ... 

..(e) 

5,765,032 

533,792 

4,600,218 

631,022 

Madison.  Wise.. .  State  Journal  (es) 

8,447,418 

1,330,112 

5,525,464 

1.321,810 

(Total 

includes 

270,032  lines — legal.) 

Meridian,  Miss..5'<ar  . 

..(es) 

5,465,622 

1,322,798 

3,758,860 

310,030 

(Total  includes  73,934  lines 

—legal.) 

Newark,  O . Advocate  . . . 

...(e) 

5,362,372 

953,764 

3,770,032 

536,012 

(Total 

includes 

102,564  lines — legal.) 

Richmond,  Cal. . .  Independent 

..(e) 

3,216,297 

396,340 

2,080,554 

626,668 

(Total  indudes  112,735  lines — legal.) 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  15,000  TO  19,999  POPULATION 


Bowling  Green, 

O . Sentinel 

Tribune  ....(e)  2,222,828  364,724  1,463,338 

Great  Bend,  KansTrifeane  . (e)  2,101,182  450,000  1,530,682 

Greensburg,  Ind.Ne«/^  . (e)  3,502,217  422,000  3,001,717 

(Total  includes  3U,(X)0  lines — legal.) 

Havre,  Mont ....  News- 

Promoter  ..(es)  1,482,474  349,958  920,528 

(Total  includes  106,106  lines — Legal.) 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M.O/iric  . (e;  1,495,029  398,490  1,003,842 

(Total  includes  73,447  lines— legal. ) 

Monmouth,  Ill.  .Ret/tra;  ^t/oj.  .(e)  2,191,244  323,479  1,547,081 

(Total  includes  64,273  lines — legal.) 

Perry,  la . Chief  . (e)  1,862,672  274,232  1,441,202 

(Total  includes  60,732  lines — legal.) 

Pratt,  Kas . Tribune  . (e)  1,500,120  311,304  909,628 

(Total  includes  29,708  lines— legal.) 

York,  Nebr . News-Times  ..(e)  1,260,000  336,000  924,000 

Yuma,  Ariz.  ...Sun  . (m)  1,370,600  325,178  902,832 

(Total  includes  74,438  lines— legal.) 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  CITIES  OF  LESS  THAN  5,000  POPULATION 
Burlington,  Kas. Republican  ...(e)  1,534,666  292,950  1,132,886 

(Total  includes  41,986  lines — legal.) 

Healdsburg,  CalTribune  . (e)  991,830  165,788  826,042 

Juneau,  Alaska.. /l/ojita  £»i/>irc  (e)  2,126,216  193,116  1,850,940 

(Total  includes  30,208  lines — legal;  27,456  lines — Readers.) 


394.766 

120.500 

48.500 

105,882 

19,250 

356,411 

86,506 

249,480 

68,152 

66,864 

51,952 


Astoria,  Ore.  . . 

.  .Astorian . (m) 

1,400,362 

219,154 

1,003,758 

134,820 

Sunday  ed.  ...  (s) 

422,830 

66,354 

325,508 

25,382 

Total  ....  (ms) 

1,823,192 

285,508 

1,329,266 

160,202 

(Total  includes 

48,216  lines — legal.) 

Budget  . (e) 

2,960,608 

645,288 

2,041,630 

273,490 

(Legal  included  in  classified.) 

Bisbee,  Ariz.  . . 

.  Review  . (m) 

2,799,902 

558,411 

1,703,506 

470,708 

(Total  Includes 

67,277  lines- 

—legal.) 

Bradford,  Pa.  . . 

.  Era  . (m) 

4,745,874 

569,505 

3,907,625 

268,744 

Chillicothe,  O.. 

.  Scioto 

Gazette . (e) 

3,572,646 

547,498 

2,708,160 

273,308 

(Total  includes  43,680  lines — 1 

legal.) 

Coffejrville, 

Kans.  . 

.  Journal  . (e) 

3,223,584 

655,676 

2,306,486 

250,502 

(Total  includes 

10,920  lines 

—legal.) 

Grand  Forks, 

N.  D.  . 

.  Herald  ....  (mes) 

3,516,374 

95,618 

3,125,598 

212,592 

(Total  includes 

82,566  lines- 

—legal.) 

NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADIAN  CITIES 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Record  _ 

...(e) 

2,846,000 

1,500,000 

1,346,000 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q. La  Tribune.. 

...(e) 

2,820,222 

1,173,634 

1,461,854 

184,734 

Stratford,  Oni. ,  Beacon-Herald  (e) 

3,715,577 

1,492,382 

2,007,605 

215.590 

Sydney,  N.  S . . .  Post . 

.(me) 

2,980,780 

989,214 

1,991,566 

Toronto,  Ont.  .  .Mail  &  Empire(m) 

6,328,610 

2,382,008 

3,324,477 

622,125 

Toronto,  Ont.  . .  Globe  . 

..(m) 

6,779,191 

3,409,033 

1,894,314 

1,174,651 

Toronto,  Ont.  ..Star  . 

...(e) 

13,672,120 

2,991,800 

8,413,160 

2,267,160 

Sunday  ed . . 

...(s) 

2,176,380 

1,481,200 

695,180 

Total  .... 

..(es) 

15,848,500 

4,473,000 

9,108,340 

2,267,160 

Toronto,  Ont.  .  .Telegram  .. 

...(e) 

15,086,166 

2,220,972 

8,720,536 

4,144,658 

Three  Rivers, 

P.  Q . Le  Nouvelliste  (e) 

3,281,068 

1,266,847 

1,798,249 

216,472 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Province  . . . 

...(e) 

11,514,033 

2,956,327 

5,830,787 

2,653,670 

Sunday  ed.. 

.  ..(s) 

2,805,908 

521,929 

1,706,897 

570,626 

Total  .... 

..(es) 

14,319,941 

3,478,256 

7,537,684 

3,224,296 

(Total  includes  79,705  lines  legal.) 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  JO,  1928 


The  Times  again 

First  in  Advertising  Gain 

—always  first  in  censorship 

The  New  York  Times  in  February 
published  2,228,800  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  a  gain  of  86,726  lines 
over  February,  1927 — a  greater  gain 
than  any  other  New  York  standard 
sized  newspaper,  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Times  total  was  814,292 
lines  more  than  anyotherNewYork 
newspaper. 

The  Times  gain  in  January,  120,224 
lines,  was  also  greatest  of  any  New 
York  newspaper. 

Careful  censorship  of  advertising 
by  The  Times  excludes  tens  of 
thousands  of  lines  monthly. 


Jlxrrk  Stints 
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TEXAS  PREPARING  FOR 
POUTICAL  WRITERS 

450  Expected  at  Republican  Meet  Will 
Be  Carried  on  “Katy”  Special  to 

Houston — Southwest  Wants  to 
Advertise  Itself 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
choice  of  Houston  as  the  Democratic 
convention  city,  believing  the  meeting 
there  will  focus  public  attention  upon 
their  section  of  the  country,  which  they 
consider  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
enterprising  in  the  United  States.  Walter 
A.  E)ealey,  vice-president  of  the  Dallas 
News  and  Jounial,  and  a  ready  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Southwest,  was  in  New  York 
last  week,  and  interviewed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  talked  enthusiastically  on 
how  the  newspapers  hope  to  capitalize 
on  the  political  gathering. 

When  the  estimated  450  political  writ¬ 
ers  finish  covering  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  at  Kansas  City  the  last  of  June, 
Mr.  Uealey  reported  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  M.K.&T.  Railroad  to 
carry  them  on  two  special  trains  through 
the  Southwest  to  Houston,  stopping  en 
route  for  entertainment  at  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  Dallas. 

“We  believe  this  will  give  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  sell  the  Southwest 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Dealey 
said.  “As  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
I  know  that  her  rapid  growth  in  the  last 
few  years  isn’t  even  appreciated  by 
Te.xans  themselves. 

“Many  northerners  still  think  of 
Texans  wearing  five  gallon  hats  and  tot¬ 
ing  six  shooters.  W  ith  such  things  in 
their  heads  they  overlook  entirely  the 
vast  industrial  and  agricultural  progress 
which  we  have  made  in  the  last  25  years. 
For  instance  in  1900  the  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  of  Texas  amounted  to  practically 
nothing,  in  1925  it  was  valued  at  more 
than  $375,000,000.” 

In  Dallas  the  newspai>ermen  will  be 
housed  in  three  floors  which  the  Baker 
Hotel  has  agreed  to  turn  over  to  them. 
They  will  be  treated  to  luncheon  at  the 
Dallas  Country  Club,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  will  have  their  choice  of  playing 
golf  or  motoring.  In  the  evening  a 
special  performance  will  be  put  on  for 
the  newspapermen  by  the  Dallas  Little 
Theatre  group,  which  for  three  years  has 
won  the  Bclasco  prize,  and  will  at  that 
time  be  in  its  new  theatre. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  also  being 
made  for  the  entertainment  and  comfort 
of  the  newspajicrmen  in  Houston,  Mr. 
Dealey  said. 

SETS  UBEL  PRECEDENT 

Oklahoma  Court  Rule»  That  Paper  May 
Be  Sued  Wherever  Circulated 

Following  the  rule  in  many  states,  not 
heretofore  laid  down  in  Oklahoma,  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state  has  held  that 
newspapers  may  be  sued  for  libel  in  any 
county  in  which  they  circulate — that  the 
person  alleging  injury  is  not  required 
to  bring  action  in  the  county  in  which 
he  resides. 

The  decision  was  given  on  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers  of  the  Muskogee 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat  for  a  writ 
of  prohibition  preventing  the  district 
court  of  Cherokee  county  from  entertain¬ 
ing  a  libel  suit  instituted  by  State  Senator 
W.  M.  Gulager  of  Muskogee.  Both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  residents  of 
Muskogee  county. 

Senator  Gulager  had  previously  filed 
suit  on  the  same  alleged  libel  in 
Muskogee  county  and  the  supreme  court 
held  that  pendency  of  that  suit  was  not 
a  bar  to  institution  of  a  new  action  in 
another  county. 

CHURCHES  ADVERTISE 

The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor 
and  New  Hampshire  Patriot  is  carrying 
a  weekly  series  of  quarter-page  adver¬ 
tisements  from  the  Concord  Ministers’ 
Conference  and  the  Concord  Council  of 
Churches.  The  first  advertisement  in  the 
.series  appeared  March  2. 


DAILY  CRITICIZES  JUDGES 

Brooklyn  Elagle  Demand*  Re-sentenc¬ 
ing  of  Criminals 

As  a  result  of  an  expose  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  showing  improper 
sentencing  of  criminals  under  the  Baumes 
law,  the  District  Attorney  of  Brooklyn 
last  week  filed  mandamus  proceedings, 
compelling  two  county  judges  to  recall 
three  criminals  from  the  county  prison 
to  receive  heavier  sentences. 

One  judge  has  already  complied  with 
the  mandamus,  and  has  recalled  a  prisoner 
for  retrial.  The  other  judge  is  fighting 
the  proceedings. 

PUBUCITY  MAN  CALLS 
PUFFS  HARMFUL 

They  Hurt  Both  Newspaper  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Ayer  Man  Says — Publicity 
Must  Contain  Real 
News 

“Business-office-must”  copy  was  con¬ 
demned  as  harmful  to  both  newspapers 
and  business  by  E.  M.  Powell,  head  of  the 
publicity  department  of  N.  \\'.  Ayer  & 
Son,  in  a  talk  to  the  Press  Club  of 
Temple  University,  March  6.  Mr.  Powell 
declared  that  such  copy  is  of  little  value 
unless  it  lias  actual  news  interest  for  the 
readers  of  the  pajK-r,  in  which  case  the 
editor  can  be  trusted  to  use  it  provided 
he  has  the  space. 

He  also  condemned  the  practice  of 
guaranteeing  reading  copy  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  an  unnecessary  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rate  for  advertising. 

“Publicity  should  have  news  interest.” 
Mr.  Powell  said.  “If  it  has  interest  for 
the  readers  and  gives  them  information 
they  want,  the  fact  that  it  is  of  value  to 
a  particular  business  should  not  prejudice 
the  editor  against  it.  Nor  should  the 
editor  be  required  to  run  publicity  matter 
because  of  an  advertising  contract.” 

Mr.  Powell  cited  the  news  stories  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  Ford  car  and  the 
Orthophonic  Victrola  as  typical  of  what 
he  meant  by  publicity  with  news  interest. 
He  condemned  press-agent  “stunts”  for 
grafting  space  to  sell  goods,  asserting  that 
publicity  should  be  legitimate  news. 

APPEALS  LIBEL  CASE 

Lower  Court  Directs  Verdict  in  Favor 
of  Arkansas  Newspaper 

Judgment  of  the  Lincoln  county, 
Arkansas,  circuit  court  which  denied  R. 
S.  Watts,  commander-in-chief  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American  Savings 
.Aid,  a  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  charitable  insti¬ 
tution,  $20,000  in  damages  against  the 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  an  afternoon 
Iiaper,  and  members  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
Community  Fund,  has  reached  the 
■Arkansas  State  Supreme  Court  on  an 
appeal  filed  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  for  libel  followed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  page  advertisement  in  the  news¬ 
paper  November  3,  1926,  signed  by  mem- 


Special  Editions 

As  developers  of  new  ac¬ 
counts,  our  Special  Editions 
have  established  a  record. 

Non-advertisers,  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  prestige  of 
representation  in  their  local 
newspaper,  become  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  if  properly  cultivated. 

Our  salesmen  build  not  only 
for  the  Special  Edition  but 
for  future  issues  of  your  paper. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


bers  of  the  Community  Fund  which  Watts 
claimed  characterized  him  as  dishonest. 

IOWA  NEWSPAPER  SOLD 

Clinton  Advertiser  Suspended  After 
Sale  to  Herald 

The  Clinton  (la.)  Advertiser,  one  of 
the  oldest  daily  newspapers  in  Iowa,  has 
suspended  publication  following  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Clinton  Herald  of  its  plant. 
The  .Advertiser  was  established  Feb.  8, 
1856.  It  has  been  published  in  late  years 
by  the  .Advertiser  Publishing  Company,  of 
which  A.  C.  Root  was  president.  T.  V. 
Murphy  was  editor  of  the  suspended  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Herald  is  published  by  Courtland 
H.  A'oung  and  edited  by  Warren  East- 
land.  It  was  founded  in  1856. 

ROCKFORD  DAILY  ELECTS 

H.  W.  Pollard  Now  President  Succeed¬ 
ing  Late  Harry  M.  Johnson 

Harry  W.  Pollard,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  cf  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Daily  Republic,  celebrated  his  45th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  and  the  beginning  of  his 
21st  year  with  the  Republic  by  assuming 
duties  of  president  of  the  corporation,  to 
which  office  he  had  been  elected  by  stock¬ 
holders  the  preceding  day.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Harry  M.  Johnson,  who  was 
tniblisher  of  the  paper  until  his  death 
jan.  19. 

W.  Ashton  Johnson,  son  of  the  late 
publisher,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
associate  editor  after  16  years  service  in 
the  editorial  department,  except  for  his 
service  overseas  in  the  World  War. 


Donald  B.  Johnson,  another  son,  was 
chosen  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  his  father's  death.  T.  Barney 
Thompson  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  and  editor.  Herbert  T.  Peterson 
in  point  of  years  the  veteran  of  the  staff 
having  begun  as  circulation  manager  in 
1899,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  John  T. 
Bollman,  who  joined  the  paper  in  1911* 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

John  W.  Grimes,  with  the  Republic 
since  1919,  was  appointed  news  editor,  and 
Robert  Rognn,  for  the  last  three  years  on 
the  city  hall  beat,  has  been  made  city 
editor.  Horace  E.  Buker  continues  as 
chief  editorial  and  feature  writer. 

SELTZER  PROMOTED 

Editorial  Writer  Named  Assistant 
Editor  of  Cleveland  Press 

Ted  O.  Thackery,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  on  March  6  announced  he  had 
promoted  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  chief  editorial 
writer,  to  the  position  of  assistant  editor. 

At  the  same  time  Thackery  announc^ 
that  Seltzer  will  be  succeeded  by  Carlton 
K.  Matson,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  director  of  the  Qeveland 
Foundation.  His  early  newspaper  work 
was  done  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  A'etvs,  Nezv  York  Evening  Mail, 
Nezv  York  Journal,  and  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Daily  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
once  editor. 

Seltzer  joined  the  Press  ten  years  ago 
as  a  police  reporter,  and  later  covered 
the  city  hall.  Later  he  was  made  city 
editor  and  then  political  reporter.  He 
w’as  city  editor  before  he  was  21. 


I”'” 


BAY  cin 

is  prosperous 


Evidence  of  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  is  shown  in 
the  news  clipping  reproduced. 
New  roads  are  being  built, 
new  industries  are  planned,  sugar 
factories  are  active  and  Uncle  Sam 
plans  to  spend  huge  sums  to  extend 
harbor  facilities  for  this  rapiiUy 
growing  agricultural  and  industrial 
center. 


THE  BAY  CITY  DAILY  TIMES 


is  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  this  prosperous  community  with 
a  population  of  53,498.  This  intelligent,  home  loving  populace 
has  the  money  to  buy  nationally  advertised  products  and  can  be 
complete  y  covered  with  the  Bay  City  Daily  or  Sunday  Times. 


18,546 


A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Daily 
Average  Circulation  Year  1927 


fThis  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  advertisements  featur-^ 
ing  the  principal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area.  I 
Watch  for  other  announcements  in  next  week’s  issue.  JJ 

THE  BOOTH  PUBU8HHIG  CO. 

Grud  Rapids  Pren  Saginw  Daily  News  JaeksMChizciPalritt  Maskegoi  Chroaide 
Fliit  Daily  Jnrial  KalamazM  Guette  Bay  Gty  Daily  Fiaes  Au  Arbor  Daily  News 


L  A.  KLEIN,  Emstum  Rsprwaewtetlw 
80  East  42ad  SL,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  tPeatem  KapreeanCaffwo 
6  North  Miehigaa  Avo.,  Chicago 
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and  this  is  BufSalo 


Having  overcome  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  (afternoon)  paper  to  prevent  the  NEWS  from  installing  the 
exclusive  house-to-house  carrier  system,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  put 
the  delivery  of  its  papers  in  Metropolitan  Buffalo  on  the  exclusive  carrier  system. 

This  will  mean  even  better  service  than  the  NEWS  heretofore  has  given  to  the  reader  and  to  the  advertiser. 

About  February  20th  the  opposition  (afternoon)  paper  began  an  attack  upon  this  plan,  and  helped  organize 
the  “Buffalo  District  Circulators’  Association,”  which  acted  sls  its  rubber  stamp  throughout  the  controversy. 

Incidentally,  the  most  gratifying  manifestation  during  the  fight  was  the  unequivocal  demand  of  readers  for 
copies  of  the  NEWS,  when  the  opposition  attempted  to  substitute  its  paper  for  the  NEWS.  Advertisers  can  well 
appreciate  what  it  means  in  reader  responsiveness  and  results  to  place  their  copy  in  a  paper  that  is  in  such  demand 
and  held  in  such  esteem  as  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Since  this  house-to-house  delivery  system  is  the  only  method 
that  makes  available  complete  circulation  data,  we  join  with 
the  advertisers  in  asking  WHY  the  opposition  paper  opposed 
installation  of  the  exclusive  carrier  system  by  the  NEWS. 

When  its  exclusive  carrier  system  is  completely  installed,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  will  be  able  to  give  its  advertisers  detailed  and  specific  data  proving  that 

YOU  CAN  COVER  THIS  GREAT  METROPOLITAN  BUFFALO  IN  THE  EVENING 

FIELD  WITH  THE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


Metropolitan  Buffalo 

^Population  figures  from  “Retail  Shop- 
tnng  Areas."  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company) 


Political 

Division 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Adi'crtising  Representatives 


News 
Cir¬ 
culation 
469 
329 
i  101,424 
535 
1,081 
I  631 


GR.AYBAR  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WATERMAN  BLDG. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TRIBUNE  TOWER  ATLANTIC  BLDG.  GLENN  BLDG. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Average  Daily  Circulation,  February,  1928 — 156,505 


Angola  . 

Blasdell  . 

Buffalo  City  .  .  . 

Depew  . 

East  Aurora  .  . . 

Ebenezer  . 

Farnham  . 

Eggertsville 

Hamburg  . 

Kenmore  . 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster  . 

North  Collins  .  . 
Orchard  Park  .  . 

Sloan  . 

Snyder  . 

Silver  Creek  .  .  , 
The  Tonawandas 
Williamsville  .  .  . 


Totals  .  629.491  117,114 

Total  News  Circulation  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  156.505  Copies  Daily. 
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“GREETING”  AND  “WELCOME”  EDITIONS 
GIVE  REAL  VALUE,  SAYS  SOLICITOR 

Merchants  Not  **Bunked”  by  Dailies,  But  Get  Results  From 
Such  Space,  Woman  Declares  Replying  to 
Clatfelter  Attack 


By  V.  ANNE  McKENZIE 

A<tvertising  Department,  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram 


I 


N  his  recent  attack  on  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  greeting  card  space,  special  pages, 
spreads,  etc.,  Harry  Qatfelter  of  the 
Oatfelter  Advertising  Agency  reminds 
me  of  a  certain  old  fashioned  editor  who 
always  “viewed  with  alarm”  tendencies 
of  other  individuals,  not  quite  understood 
by  said  editor. 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  newspapers 
selling  pages  of  greeting  cards  the  day 
before  Christmas,  Mr.  Clatfelter  asks 
“What  chance  have  they  of  being  read, 
where  is  the  advertising  value,  who  reads 
them,  except  the  contributors  themselves 
who  liave  said  ‘yes’  to  a  telephone  sodoci- 
tation?”  Lining  up  the  ad  solicitors  he 
says  “And  you — and  you — and  all  the 
rek.  who  on  noting  that  these  special 
greeting  pages  carry  nothing  but  so-and- 
so  wishes  everyone  a  Merry  _  Christmas, 
discard  the  whole  section,  with  a  more 
or  less  conscious  ‘advertising's  the  bunk,’ 
then  to  what  jmrpose  have  these  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  their  money?” 

To  the  grand  army  of  advertising 
solicitors,  from  the  kid  cutting  his  first 
linage  teeth,  up  to  the  chief  himself,  it 
sounds  incredible  that  they  should  ever 
be  accused  of  even  dreaming  that  “ad¬ 
vertising’s  the  bunk.”  We  are  told  and 
we  know  that  we  can’t  be  successful 
salesmen  unless  we  have  a  deep,  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  the  product  we  are  sellidg.  No 
ad  man  worthy  of  the  name,  ever  got  to 
first  base  without  this  faith  in  his  propo¬ 
sition.  So  much  for  the  ad  men. 

Most  advertising  messages  are  directed 
to  the  women,  we  are  told.  Granted  that 
this  is  true,  let  us  see  how  they  react  to 
the  Christmas  greetings.  Mr.  Qatfelter 
will  tell  us  that  the  average  woman  is 
too  busy  at  Christmas  to  read  them,  in 
fact  the  chances  are  that  she  won’t  read 
the  newspaper  at  all.  Being  one  of  the 
“average  women,”  having  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  a  home,  a  family,  with 
gardens,  grocery  bills,  and  a  goodly  share 
of  all  the  other  things  that  contribute  to 
our  “averageness”  we  feel  in  a  position 
to  speak.  Women  are  not  too  busy  at 
Christmas  or  any  other  time  to  read  the 
newspapers.  During  the  holidays  she 
budgets  her  time  more  carefully  than 
ever.  She  must  not  allow  herself  to 
become  too  tired  to  enjoy  Christmas  with 
her  family.  The  gifts  are  carefullv 
wrapped  and  put  away,  most  of  the 
mussy,  heavy  prejrarations  for  the  bi<T 
dinner  have  been  taken  care  of,  one  or 
two  days  ahead.  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day  she  is  in  a  happy  recep¬ 
tive  mood.  Picking  up  her  favorite  daily 
newspaper,  she  reads  certain  features  she 
is  following,  news  of  social  events,  news 
of  the  day,  the  Christmas  greetings  and 
the  advertisements  telling  about  the  after- 
Christmas  sales.  Greetings  being  the 
order  of  the  day  and  having  sent  out 
scores  of  them  herself,  she  naturally  turns 
to  read  what  others  have  written.  Per¬ 
haps  she’ll  find  a  new  expression,  a  new 
thought,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  holi¬ 
day  there  and  very  often  she  does.  .\nd 
when  she  reads  the  felicitations  of  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker, 
she  certainly  is  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  these  busy  men  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  and 
have  paused  long  enough  from  the  labors 
of  serving  the  public,  to  compose  a  suit¬ 
able  greeting. 

This  kind  of  advertising  produces  good 
will,  such  as  money  cannot  buv  and  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
Oatfelter  suggests,  would  not  only  be 
poor  business  but  it  would  strip  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  A  news¬ 
paper  without  its  greeting  pages  on 
Christmas  Day — impossible ! 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  merchant’s 
standpoint,  the  man  who  foots  the  bill 


for  these  Christmas  greetings.  Does  he 
feel  it  is  “bunking  the  public”  or  one 
newspaper’s  scheme  to  “beat  the  other’s 
linage?”  Not  on  your  life.  We  solici¬ 
tors  who  have  talked  with  them,  who 
have  in  many  cases  helped  them  frame 
the  message,  view  the  play  from  both 
sides  of  the  footlights.  The  merchant 
doesn’t  have  to  be  sold  on  this  greeting 
business,  he  is  grateful  to  a  public  that 
has  responded  to  his  other  advertising 
messages,  he  has  had  a  good  season  and 
he  wants  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
the  patronage  he  has  enjoyed.  The  sin¬ 
cerity  behind  every  word  of  that  greeting, 
whether  it  be  small  enough  for  a  two- 
point  box,  two  inches  deep,  or  a  flowery 
message  that  fills  half  a  page — is  evident. 
Solicitations  for  these  greetings  even 
from  regular  accounts  are  conducted  by 
phone.  After  the  purpose  of  the  call  has 
been  accomplished  felicitations  are  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  advertising  man  and 
the  merchant.  The  former  usually  ex¬ 
presses  his  thanks  for  the  business  given 
his  newspaper  during  the  year  and  wishes 
him  continued  success  durin"  the  ap¬ 
proaching  one.  The  merchant  in  turn 
gives  voice  to  his  appreciation  for  the 
way  the  solicitor  has  taken  care  of  him 
and  thus,  the  bonds  of  friendship  are 
woven  a  little  stronger  between  them. 
We,  on  the  Telegram,  get  a  big  thrill 
each  year  as  we  get  in  touch  with  those 
greeting  advertisers  at  Qiristmas. 

New  building  “tie-up”  space,  and  “Wel¬ 
come”  spreads  when  conventions  come  to 
town,  should  also  be  abolished,  if  we  are 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Qatfelter.  Beyond 
boosting  the  paper’s  linage  thev  have 
practically  no  value  he  says.  Qting  a 
garage  that  opened  in  his  city,  he  says 
that  outside  of  the  announcement  that  the 
garage  opened,  which  was  “good”  adver¬ 
tising.  the  other  fellows  who  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  space  in  the  four  page 
spread,  telling  the  curious  that  they  sup¬ 
plied  the  sand  and  gravel,  the  sashes,  the 
cement,  the  flooring,  automatic  doors,  etc., 
practically  donated  their  monev  to  the 
paper  because  tliey  hadn’t  the  backbone 
to  say  no! 

Our  newspaper  has  published  several 
such  building  tie-ups  and  it  has  been 


demonstrated  that  as  advertising  mediums 
they  have  produced  satisfying  results,  not 
only  for  one  space  buyer,  but  for  every¬ 
one  on  tbe  pages.  A  new  hotel,  a  new 
apartment  house,  or  office  building  goes 
up  in  our  town,  a  grand  opening  is  staged, 
the  newspaper  gets  out  a  special  spread; 
exterior  and  interior  views  are  shown  in 
the  pictures,  and  interesting  facts  and 
news  about  the  undertaking  are  pub¬ 
lished.  John  Smith  buys  space  to  tell  the 
readers  tliat  he  furnished  the  flooring. 
Brown  says  he  did  the  painting,  the 
brickwork,  or  the  decorating  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  building  is  good  looking,  it 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  town,  it’s 
another  step  forward  in  our  growth ;  it 
is  in  a  way,  a  monument  to  the  work  and 
skill  of  the  men  who  had  a  part  in  its 
construction. 

Someone  else  wants  to  build,  he  re¬ 
members  what  a  good  looking  job  the 
Such  and  Such  hotel  turned  out  to  be. 
Well,  John  Smith  is  hired  to  lay  the 
flooring  in  the  second  new  building,  an¬ 
other  newspaper  spread,  again  John 
Smith’s  name  appears  in  connection  with 
the  work — he  must  be  a  dependable  man, 
he  gets  all  the  big  flooring  jobs  about 
town,  he  is  getting  a  reputation  because 
he  keeps  his  name  before  the  public  in 
this  way.  We  have  seen  it  work  out  like 
this  many  times.  Contractors  and  those 
in  the  building  crafts  are  sold  on  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  by  tie-up  advertising. 
They  feel  that  they  get  more  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  through  this  medium  than  from 
having  their  cards  in  a  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  or  weekly  builders  page. 

In  the  majority  of  cities,  men  in  build¬ 
ing  trade  need  only  a  telephone  call  to 
arrange  for  space  in  a  newspaper  spread. 
They  believe  in  this  type  of  advertising, 
they  get  results  and  naturally  they  are 
sold  on  it.  Why  should  newspapers 
throw  this  business  out?  The  idea  that 
these  men  arc  being  held  up  for  space 
each  time  is  ridiculous,  for  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  on  a  contract  basis  and 
appear  in  the  advertising  columns  only 
on  these  occasions. 

Mr.  Clatfelter  confesses  to  attending 
only  a  few  conventions,  that  he  has  taken 
his  wife  to  but  one,  yet  he  feels  qualified 
to  criticize  convention  “Welcome” 
spreads.  We  respectfully  suggest,  if  Mr. 
Clatfelter’s  statement  to  this  effect  was 
not  facetious,  that  he  get  the  convention 
habit,  take  his  wife  along  oftener  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  a  few  of  his  or  her 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  a  store  that  has 
said  a  loud  “Welcome”  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers  ! 


HUGE  SALES  INCREASE 
CREDITED  TO  DAIUES 

Newspaper  Advertising  Raised  Holland 
Furnace  Gross  Business  150 
Per  Cent  in  Two 
Years 


ADDS  AVIA’nON  PAGE 


In  1920,  the  Holland  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany  was  simply  “one  of  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  furnace  companies  in  United  States.” 

It  was  that  year  that  the  company  de¬ 
cided  to  launch  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  Today,  largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  newspaper  advertising  the  com¬ 
pany  ranks  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
furnace  manufacturing  firms  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  showing  an  increase  of  150  per  cent 
in  sales  volume  in  two  years. 

This  information  is  conveyed  in  a  letter 
written  by  A.  H.  Landwehr,  president  of 
the  company,  to  the  Grand  Ragids 
(Mich.)  Press.  Mr.  Landwehr,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  pointing  out  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  stated  that  the  company 
had  decided  on  a  large  increase  in  its 
newspaper  advertising  appropriation  in 
connection  with  its  expansion  program. 

“After  13  years,  we  had  attained  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  $3,830,000."  he 
wrote  to  the  Press.  “At  the  end  of  1920. 
the  Holland  Furnace  Company  was 
simply  one  of  several  hundred  furnace 
manufacturers. 

“Then  our  policy  underwent  a  decided 
change.  We  decided  to  support  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  selling  organization  with 
advertising.  As  you  probably  know  this 
was  our  first  big  step  forward. 

“During  the  first  13  years  of  our  ex¬ 
istence,  with  little  or  no  advertising,  sales 
totaled  $12,000,000.  Through  consistent 
and  increased  advertising,  our  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  seven  years  increased  to 
$80,00(),0(K).  Our  advertising  program 
started  just  before  the  depression  in  1921, 
a  period  so  fatal  to  many  manufacturers. 
In  1921,  the  Holland  Furnace  Company 
made  a  25  per  cent  gain  in  sales  volume. 
Then  our  real  progress  began.  In  two 
years,  our  sales  volume  increased  150  per 
cent  throughout  the  country. 

“During  the  next  five  years  we  expect 
to  double  our  sales  by  a  new  dealers’ 
extension  program  in  addition  to  our  .524 
branch  service  and  sales  departments. 
This  expansion  necessarily  calls  for  a 
larger  newspaper  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion.” 

STORE  TAKES  10  PAGES 


.V  1.0-page  advertising  section  in  the 
The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Sunday  Journal-  San  I'rancuco  Examiner  was  used  re- 
Transcript  is  now  running  an  aviation  cently  by  Berger’s  store  commemorat- 
page.  ing  its  22nd  anniversary 


THE  SEAL  OF  PRESTIGE 


That  seal  on  newspictures,  comics 
and  features  tells  the  reader  that 
the  editor  of  his  paper  is  giving 
him  the  best. 

For  the  advertiser,  it  marks  a  paper 
with  sustained  reader  interest  and 
loyal  reader  following. 

It  points  to  leadership. 
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A  RADIO  MESSAGE 

That  Warrants  Broadcasting 

WASHINGTONIANS  are  enthusiastic  Radio  Fans.  There  are  four 
broadcasting  stations  here;  134,000  electric  meters;  seven  whole¬ 
sale  Radio  houses;  seventy-five  retail  stores  handling  Radio  equipment, 
ten  of  which  are  exclusive  Radio  stores. 

The  Star  is  the  preferred  advertising  medium  for  Radio. 

During  1926  it  carried  256,546  lines  of  Radio  advertising.  In  1927  this 
total  was  increased  to  362,687  lines — a  GAIN  of  106,141  lines;  or  41.3 
per  cent. 

The  Star  goes  into  practically  every  home — not  only  in  Washington, 
the  city — but  Washington  the  market — which  embraces  the  25-mile 
radius  into  Maryland  and  Virginia — so  you  only  need  ONE  paper — 
THE  STAR  — to  reach  nearly  everybody  in  this  prosperous  and  popu¬ 
lous  section. 

Our  Statistical  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  any  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  market. 


pettinis  ptat 


New  York  Office: 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


^  vni  imAT  aoinao  nmoa 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member  of  Tho  Amoeiatod  Prmoo 


Chicago  Office : 

J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tower  Building 
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DAILY  SHOWS  RETAIL  ADVERTISER  HOW 
AND  BALKS  CONTRACT  CUT 

Adams-Flanigan  Department  Store  Makes  New  York  American 
Its  Advertising  Manager  for  Two-Month  Trial — Paper 
Claimed  Copy,  Not  Medium,  at  Fault  and  Proved  It 


LIVERY  newspaper,  of  course,  strenu- 
ously  fights  any  threatened  contract 
cancellations,  not  always,  however,  with 
the  success 
achieved  recently 
by  the  New  York 
American,  under 
the  direction  of 
I.  R.  Baker,  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

The  Adams- 
Flanigan  C  o  m- 
pany,  Bronx  de¬ 
partment  store, 
still  has  a  100,- 
000-line  contract 
with  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  it  was 
not  long  ago  that 
Horace  Flanigan,  T.  R.  Baker 

the  store  owner, 

had  threatened  to  withdraw  all  his  adver¬ 
tising  investment,  asserting  he  was-  not 
obtaining  results  commensurate  with  his 
expenditures. 

“That  can’t  be  right,”  representatives  of 
the  .‘\merican  maintained.  “Other  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  obtaining  splendid  results. 
The  medium  is  all  right ;  it  is  your  copy 
and  your  merchandising  that  is  at  fault.” 

Mr.  Flanigan  was  not  so  certain,  but  he 
is  an  enterprising  and  pre^ressive  mer¬ 
chant,  and  so  he  made  tlie  daring  propo¬ 
sal  that  the  .American  take  over  the  store’s 
advertising  as  far  as  its  own  space  was 
concerned  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
If  the  newspajK’r  was  able  to  obtain  re¬ 
sults  where  the  store’s  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  failed,  the  contract  would  be  renewed 
Editor  &  Publisher  heard  this  week  how 
successful  the  test  proved  to  be  for  both 
newspaper  and  merchant,  and  obtained 
inside  details  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Baker,  who,  with  Stanley  Syman,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  section, 
and  Harry  Kaufman,  handled  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  end  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Flanigan  called 
a  meeting  of  his  buyers,  and  ordered  them 
to  give  the  .-Xmerican  a  “fair  break”  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  months’  period.  He  made  it 
plain,  however,  that  the  results  obtained 
must  be  only  for  those  items  advertised 
in  the  American,  and  not  for  general  in¬ 
creased  business.  It  was  to  be.  in  fact, 
ix  rhaps  the  severest  test  that  a  newspaper 
of  this  country  has  ever  been  put  through. 

“I  am  going  to  find  out,”  Mr.  Flanigan 
declared,  “whether  the  American  is  non¬ 


a  sale  we  increased  this  to  60  per  page. 

“V\'e  called  every  Wednesday  on  the 
buyers  to  learn  from  them  the  best  bar¬ 
gains  they  would  allow  us  to  advertise 
in  our  Sunday  paper  for  the  Monday  and 
Tues<lay  selling  days.  Following  Mr. 
Flanigan’s  instructions,  they  co-operated 
with  us  agreeably,  in  giving  us  good  items 
for  display,  but  they  didn’t  always  help 
us  follow  through. 

“After  each  advertisement  appeared,  a 
check  up  was  made  on  the  direct  sales  of 
the  items  advertised.  The  results  opened 
Mr.  Flanigan’s  eyes.  He  was  conclusively 
convinced  that  the  American  could  be 
made  an  important  sales  factor  in  his 
business  if  it  were  used  properly. 

“He  signed  the  contract  with  a  smile.” 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Kaufman  prepared  a  12- 
page  report,  analyzing  the  situation  and 
Mr.  Flanigan  followed  most  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  it.  He  has  replaced 
a  few  buyers  for  more  enterprising  em¬ 
ployes.  He  has  rearranged  many  of  the 
departments  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations.  He  changed  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  window  displays.  He 
adopted  the  advertising  style  for  all  of 
his  advertising  as  suggested.  In  fact, 
he  said  that  the  New  York  .\merican 
had  made  a  real  advertising  man  out  of 
his  advertising  manager  and  the  result 
of  all  this  was  the  two  months’  of  the 
test  represented  the  greatest  two  months’ 
business  that  .\dams-Flanigan  ever  had. 

One  recommendation,  quoted  from  the 
report,  follows: 

"Instead  of  alloting  advertising  space 
to  buyers  on  the  basis  of  previous 
methods,  we  recommend  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  make  buyers  qualify  for 
space,  that  is  to  say.  the  department 
having  something  really  worth  while 
should  get  the  preference  over  other  de¬ 
partments.  This  will  tend  to  put  every 
buyer  on  his  mettle  and  force  them  to 
work  harder  for  advertising  space.  It  will 
make  them  go  into  the  market  to  seek 
merchandise  which  can  be  successfully 
advertised  and  marketed.  This  method, 
you  will  find,  will  give  you  KX)  per  cent 
value  in  the  merchandising  of  your  adver- 
li.sements  and  produce  better  results.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  during  the 
seasons  where  style  is  featured,  the  style 
items  should  naturally  get  the  prefer¬ 
ence.” 


EDITOR’S  ATTACKEJR  IN  PEIN 

One  of  the  men  convicted  of  whipping 
H.  M.  Flanders,  invalid  editor  of  the 
Soperton  (Ga.)  News,  has  at  last  reached 
the  Georgia  penitentiary.  He  is  H.  E. 
Lee,  sentenced  to  from  three  to  five  years. 

A.  P.  NATIONALIZED  BY 
KENT  COOPER 

New  Administration  Plan  in  Elffect 
Strives  to  Avoid  Waste  Motion — 

Superintendents  to  Intensify  Di¬ 
rect  Contacts  with  Members 

A  new  plan  is  now  in  operation  in  the 
Associated  Press,  which  was  announced 
recently  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager,  as  “the  nearest  practical  national¬ 
ization  of  the  administration  of  the 
service.” 

Under  the  plan  news  editors  are 
charged  with  direct  responsibility  to  the 
general  manager  for  the  news  report, 
with  the  general  editors  in  New  York 
directly  supervising  the  general  report ; 
second,  the  financial  disbursements  have 
been  centralized  in  New  York;  and 
thirdly,  general  work  in  the  general  office 
has  been  departmentalized. 

The  plan  means  the  responsibility  of 
correspondents  has  been  enlarged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement  of  the  change, 
which  continues  in  part : 

“The  plan  includes  the  discontinuance 
of  all  routine  reports  from  the  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  superintendent,  or  re¬ 
quests  from  the  superintendent  to  the 
correspondent  for  any  such  routine  re¬ 
ports. 

“There  must  be  no  sjjecial  routine  set 
up  for  one  office  or  special  plans  for  one 
office  that  are  not  first  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  who 
will  decide  upon  their  merits,  with  an 
eye  as  to  whether  they  can  with  equal 
profit  be  applied  in  all  offices. 

"The  chiefs  of  departments,  as  well  as 
superintendents  will,  as  occasion  arises, 
visit  these  strategic  offices  to  inspect  and 
advise  upon  the  administration  of  the 
work. 

“An  advantage  of  the  plan  will  be  to 
permit  the  superintendent  to  intensify 
upcii  direct  contacts  with  the  members 
and  employees  of  member  papers.  The 
superintendents  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  members. 

"Chiefs  of  the  domestic  bureaus  at 
strategic  centers  will  intensify  upon  the 
news  work.  They  must  not  endeavor  to 
carry  on  correspondence  interpreting  the 
by-laws,  etc.  Instead  of  more  corre- 
siKjiuknce  being  involved  by  the  change 
there  should  be  less.” 


KOKOMO  MAN  SCORES 
PICTURE  BEAT 

Snapped  Former  Klan  Dragon  a* 

Guards  Hustled  Him  Through 
Rear  Door  to  Grand 
Jury  Hearing 

What  will  probably  be  the  last  photo¬ 
graph  taken  of  D.  C.  Stephenson,  life 
prisoner  in  the  Indiana  state  penitentiary 
and  the  former  grand  dragon  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  Indiana,  was  snapped  under 
a  heavy  handicap  by  Roy  V.  Crawford, 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  28,  just  as  Stephenson  stepped  from 
the  automobile  which  carried  him  to 
Kokomo  from  Michigan  City  where  he 
appeared  before  the  grand  jury  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  failure  of  the  American 
Trust  Company  at  Kokomo  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Stephenson’s  car  was  run  up  to  a  side 
rear  door  of  the  city  building'  where  the 
grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  he  was 
hurried  into  the  building  by  four  guards. 
The  crowd  and  other  photographers  had 
expected  him  to  appear  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  the  building  and  were  waiting 
for  him  there.  Crawford  had  concealed  a 
small  vest  pocket  kodak  under  his  arm  and 
just  as  Stephenson  alighted  from  the  car 
the  camera  was  focused  upon  him  and 
snapped  before  the  guards  or  the  sheriff 
were  aware  of  the  fact. 

Crawford  is  not  a  news  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  an  advertising 
man,  having  been  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript,  and  for  several  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kokomo  Dispatch. 
He  has,  however,  turned  in  to  his  news¬ 
paper  some  of  its  biggest  beats  and  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  news¬ 
gathering  ability. 

Crawford  fiew  from  Kokomo  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  to  greet  Lindbergh,  he 
served  on  Lindbergh’s  reception  commit¬ 
tee  at  Indianapolis  during  Lindy’s  tour  of 
the  country  and  presented  the  aviator  with 
a  beautiful  dirigold  plaque  of  the  flyer’s 
likeness  mounted  on  the  “Spirit  of  St 
Louis,”  and  was  responsible  for  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  flight  over  Kokomo. 

MUNSON  APPOINTED 

Earl  Munson,  advertising  director  of 
the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  program  committee  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  departmental  sessions  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Association’s  convention  at  De¬ 
troit.  June  8-12.  I'rank  A.  .Arnold, 
director  of  development  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  is  vice-chairman. 


productive  or  whether  you  are  wrong. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Kaufman  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  expert,  who  has  been  identi- 
with  the  Gimbel  organization.  Kaufman’s 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Fair  Store  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Kaufman  made  a  partial 
survey  of  the  store,  and  then  Mr.  Baker 
was  called  in  to  be  the  store’s  advertising 
counselor  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  -American. 

The  copy  was  placed  in  the  -American 
every  Sunday.  Mr.  Flanigan  allowed  the 
newspaper  men  to  use  whatever  space 
they  considered  sufficient,  and  during  the 
trial  they  broke  the  first  double-truck  the 
store  had  ever  purchased.  But  it  was  how 
they  handled  the  space  and  followed  it  up 
that  counted. 

“The  typographical  appearance  of  the 
advertising  for  insertion  in  the  American 
was  entirely  changed  and  a  definite 
personality,  injected  into  the  copy,”  Mr. 
Baker  explained.  “The  store’s  advertising 
manager  had  crowded  his  space  and  there¬ 
fore  got  smudgy  results.  He  was  trying 
to  say  so  much  all  in  one  breath  that  the 
valuable  readers  of  the  American  did  not 
stop  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

“What  we  did  was  to  lighten  and 
brighten  up  the  copy.  We  allowed  more 
space  between  items,  making  each  item, 
with  each  price  tag,  stand  out.  It  was  our 
theory,  that  proved  out  in  practice,  that 
an  average  of  35  or  40  different  items 
was  the  very  best  you  could  get  on  to  a 
full  newspaper  page.  On  the  occasion  of 
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(^ins  ahead  with  Its  growing  city  .  .  .  The 
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and  don*  t  forget,  you  acquire 
a  new  advertising  appeal 
when  you  set  your  paper  in 

Ionic  No.  5 

Legibility  is  a  good  selling  point  for  any  newspaper 
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VETERAN  MORSE  MEN  ON  “BLOCK**  AS 
“MUX**  CHASES  THEM  FROM  JOBS 

Automatic  Printers  Have  Telegraphers  on  the  Run  —  Some 
Learn  to  Be  Chiropractors;  Others  Study  Law — 
Appeal  to  Editors  for  a  Chance 


By  GEORGE  SAINT-AMOUR 

Morse  Telegrapher  for  30  Years 


I  ISTEX  to  this  tale  of  woe— and  profit 
by  it. 

The  story  has  a  moral,  but  despite  the 
contempt  in 
which  tales  with 
a  moral  are  held, 
it  is  worth  read¬ 
ing,  for  it  has  to 
do  with  worthy 
men  —  and  wo¬ 
men. 

The  old-time 
Morse  telegraph¬ 
er  is  on  the  run, 
and  he  doesn’t 
know  where  he 
is  running. 

'In  this,  the 
^  .  machine  age,  a 

George  Saint-Amour  machine  has 

come  to  displace  the  man  who  has  so 
faithfully  served  the  general  public,  and 
particularly  the  newspapers. 

Today  the  “Block.”  which  picturesque 
name,  even  if  it  is  gruesome,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  congested,  and  the  Block' 
is  the  place,  chosen  by  instinct  by  teleg¬ 
raphers  out  of  work  as  a  congregating 
place.  Sometimes  the  Block  is  the  curb 
in  front  or  near  a  large  telegraph  office. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  cheap  restaurant  whose 
proprietor,  remembering  the  many,  many 
dollars  he  has  received  from  the  Morse 
telegraphers,  and  perhaps  being  the 
lx>ssessor  of  that  terrific  business  handi¬ 
cap,  a  good  heart,  refuses  to  shoo  them 
away.  Yet  today  many  of  his  former 
liberal,  good-natured,  free-spending  cus¬ 
tomers  may  buy  from  him  only  as  they 
are  fortunate  in  panhandling.  The  Block 
also,  may  be  a  “smoke”  saloon ;  that  is,  a 
saloon  run  by  a  b(X)tlegger  where  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  is  consumed  recklessly 
and  copiously,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  forgetfulness  of  hard  luck — and 
with  little  fear  that  it  may  start  one  on 
the  long  journey. 

“Might  as  well  go  on  the  long  trip  any¬ 
how,”  many  old  Morse  men  say,  “when 
we  know  that  the  ‘mux  (slang  name  for 
the  new  mechanical  telegraph)  has  put  us 
out  of  commission.” 

Before  1  get  lost  in  the  story  of  the 
derelict  telegrapher,  permit  me  to  poini 
the  moral :  Do  not  learn  one  trade,  and 
only  one  trade,  on  which  you  are  wholly 
dependent  for  ham-and!  A  machine  may 
come  along  almost  any  day  which  can 
and  will  do  your  job  better  than  ever 
you  could.  And  then  where  are  you? 

In  1913  the  Western  Union  had  on  its 
own  payrolls  some  35,000  Morse  operators. 
This  does  not  include  railroad  teleg¬ 
raphers  at  very  small  villages  who 
handled  Western  Union  telegrams  for  a 
commission.  Today  there  are  perhaps 
10,000  Morse  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union,  and  very  many  of  them 
are  working  only  part  time.  When  the 
“mux”  was  adopted,  because  it  is  faster 
than  the  fastest  Morse  wires,  the  younger 
Morse  operators  began  to  kxrk  for  other 
jobs.  Many  of  them  succeeded,  and  will 
never  return.  The  older  men  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  employment  in  other 
lines,  and  are  to  this  day  doing  the  best 
they  can.  making  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  is  left  them.  The  company,  it 
must  be  said,  has  done  fairly  well  by 
them.  The  Morse  men  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  time  to  learn  the  new  system— 
but  very  many  of  them  simply  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  way.  It  is 
said  that  the  Western  Union  even  pays 
some  men,  those  who  show  particular 
adaptability,  full  wages  or  part  wages, 
while  they  are  being  taught  the  new 
S3rstem. 

I-'rst  the  Morse  man,  who  has  for 
manv.  mativ  years  run  his  typewriter  by 
a  system  of  “pick  ’em  out,”  using  perhaps 
three  fingers  of  one  hand,  one  finger  of 
the  other  hand,  has  to  learn  the  “touch 


system,”  by  which  is  meant  that  each 
finger  and  thumb  has  its  own  work  to  do 
— and  that  is  not  by  any  means  all  iie 
has  to  learn.  He  has  to  know  something 
about  the  “channels”  through  which  the 
characters  are  shot  by  the  new  system ; 
he  has  to  savvy  that  in  the  word  “and.” 
for  instance,  “a”  goes  through  one  chan¬ 
nel.  “n”  through  still  another,  and  “d" 
through  yet  another  channel  and  he  also 
must  understand  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  how  the  receiving  “mux”  at  the  other 
end  reassembles  these  letters,  to  present 
them  to  the  reader  of  the  telegram  as 
“and.” 

This  is  gall  and  wormwood  for  the 
expert  Morse  man.  For  years  he  has 
prided  himself  on  his  perfect  manipulation 
of  the  Morse  key,  or  of  the  “bug”  (vibro- 
plex.  invented  by  Horace  Martin,  of  Xew 
York  City,  himself  an  expert  Morse 
oiierator)  ;  and  he  has  lieen  extremely 
vain  to  his  ability  to  receive  at  lightning 
speed  the  clicks  which  came  from  his 
sounder,  translating  into  well  punctuated, 
well  spelled,  perfectly  paragraphed,  in¬ 
telligently  handled  English,  the  jumble  of 
dots,  dashes  and  spaces  shot  at  him 
Consider  the  feat  he  was  performing,  and 
you  will  forgive  his  vanity. 

Xow  he  is  on  the  Block. 

.■^t  the  Postal  Cable-Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  one  learns  that  in  1913,  or  around 
that  year,  this  company  had  approxi¬ 
mately  18.000  Morse  operators  in  its  em¬ 
ploy.  The  Postal  has  not  been  so  fasc 
to  adopt  the  “mux.’  Only  a  few  years 
ago.  the  Postal  company  after  having 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  installing 
tlie  new  system,  suddenly  threw  the 
machines  out.  coat  and  breeches,  and  re¬ 
adopted  the  Morse  system  exclusively — 
but  here  a  hitch  arose.  Yery  many  fine 
Mor.se  oiierators  had  gone  into  other 
lines  of  endeavor,  or  could  not  be  located, 
or  had  passed  on,  and  the  Postal  had  to 
give  up  its  idea — born  partly  of  a  noble 
sympathy  and  sentiment — of  putting  its 
big  .system  of  wires  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  truly  exiiert  Mor.se  operators. 
The  plan  of  the  Postal  to  readopt  Morse 
apiieared  feasible.  If  the  VN  estern  Union 
and  the  press  associations  had  thrown 
out  thousands  uixin  thousands  of  the 
finest  grade  old-fashioned  ojierators.  why. 
the  Postal  could  and  would  get  hold  of 
them,  and  thus  establish  the  very  finest 
system  possible  of  handling  the  public 
business  and  press  dispatches.  There  was 
and  .still  is  a  fine  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
the  old-timers  at  the  Postal  headquarters 
E.  A.  Coney,  manager  of  the  big  Postal 
office  at  20  Broad  street,  New  York 
City,  said  to  this  writer : 

“There  is  a  bad  day  ahead  of  me,  and 
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I  dread  it.  That  day  will  come  when  our 
company  has  to  tell  some  of  the  fine  old 
boys  down  in  the  operating  rooms  who 
have  served  us  faithfully  and  efficiently 
for  20,  30,  even  -40  years,  that  we  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  keep  them 
on  the  pay  roll.  We  keep  telling  them 
to  learn  the  new  system — and  I  believe 
if  they’d  forget  their  prejudice  against  it, 
they'd  make  better  ‘mu.x’  men  than  the 
younger  element.  They  are  free  and 
welcome  to  step  along  with  progress. 
Xot  all  of  them  are  willing  to  do  it.  Yes, 
sir.  there  is  a  bad  day  ahead  of  me.  I’li* 
an  old-timer  myself,  and  I’m  proud  of  it. 
You  can  imagine  how  I  feel,  eh?” 

The  Associated  Press  has  just  about 
completed  the  printerizing  of  its  system. 
The  Associated  Press  used  to  have  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  Morse  men — good 
Morse  men.  Now  .scarcely  more  than 
600  are  emjiloyed. 

The  International  Xews  Service  and 
the  Universal  Service  have  inany  teleg¬ 
raphers  in  executive  and  editorial  posts. 
They  had  extraordinarily  good  operatois 
in  the  first  place,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  these  operator*;  to  turn  their  hand 
to  the  news  etnl  of  the  business.  The 
approximately  4(K)  Hearst  operators  have 
fared  better  than  those  employed  by  some 
other  organizations.  The  approximately 
500  Morse  men  employed  by  the  United 
Press  and  United  Xews — they  got  other 
jobs,  for  the  most  part.  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press,  at  present  doing  the  most 
sjieedy  telegraphing  in  the  history  of  the 
business,  is  sticking  pretty  confidently  to 
its  Morse  men.  They  have  tried  to 
printerize ;  they  have  printerized  some 
circuits,  but  their  Xew  York  chief  opera¬ 
tor,  W.  E.  (“Tex”)  Snowden,  himself 
a  very  fine  operator,  looks  askance  at  the 
“printer.”  He  loves  the  sound  of  the 
Morse  sounder ;  he  admires  the  skill  of 
the  extraordinarily  skillful  men  he  em¬ 
ployes.  And  they  are  worthy  of  it ! 

The  remarks  of  the  old-timers  as  they 
pass  out — f)f  their  jobs — are  whimsically 
sad.  Said  the  A.  P.  man  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  when  he  got  his  final  “30” : 

“Well,  gootl-bye,  boys.  Can  any  ol 


you’uns  tell  me  which  way  to  head?  I  v, 
got  $100  —  and’ nothing  else.” 

An  .\.  P.  man  at  Titusville  had  been 
studying  accounting  for  years.  He 
“landed”  all  right. 

One  A.  P.  man  with  whom  the  writer 
is  personally  acquainted  said  he  had  a 
chance  to  go  with  the  Pennzoil  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  head  of  an  important  filling 
station  in  Geveland. 

I  personally  know  four  telegraphers 
who  began  the  study  of  chiropractic,  and 
have  done  very  well  in  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  healing. 

Are  you  aware  that  George  H.  Jonos. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Xew  Jersey, 
used  to  be  a  telegrapher? 

•Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas  Edison, 
former  \'ice- President  Charles  W.  Faii- 
banks.  former  Fourth  Assi.stant  Post¬ 
master  General  O’Grady  were  all  teleg¬ 
raphers. 

I  once  heard  Arthur  Brisbane  (by 
whom  I  was  emplojed  at  the  time)  say: 
“Telegraphy  must  teach  concentration,  a» 
any  rate.  If  a  man  can  nail  his  attention 
to  his  instrument,  he  can  nail  his  mind 
to  something  better.” 

Down  in  the  New  York  financial  dis¬ 
trict,  the  old  Morse  operator  remains 
cock  of  the  roost.  He  earns  from  $60  to 
$80  a  week — or  even  $100  a  week  in 
some  instances.  But  the  bogeyman  i.s 
ha’ntin’  him,  too.  Only  the  other  day 
a  brokerage  firm  dismissed  eight  tele¬ 
graphers  in  favor  of  the  “mux”  and  there 
is  a  story  told  by  the  Blockites  that  the 
very  first  day  the  “mux”  made  an  error 
in  an  order  sent  from  San  Francisco  1.) 
New  York  which  cost  the  company 
$15,000.  You  see,  the  “mux”  can’t  think. 

So  now  Mr.  Editor,  please  give  a 
thought  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  within 
the  brain  of  your  operator  w'ho  worked 
hard  for  you,  and  who  now,  perhaps  is 
hungry  and  desperate — for  the  chances 
are  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  the  things  that  are  done  around 
a  newspaper  office.  Try  him  out  on  the 
editorial  staff,  or  as  telegraph  editor. 
He  knows  news,  and  why  shouldn’t  he? 
He  has  been  handling  it  many  years. 
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SPRING  IS  NIGH,  SO  GOTHAM  PAPERS  ARE 
RECEIVING  400  POEMS  DAILY 


Stream  of  Verse  Pours  into  Newspaper  Offices  Proving  This 
a  Singing  World — Editors  Receive  150,000  Rhymes 
a  Year  and  Print  3,000 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


"[VTORE  than  400  poems  a  day  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from 
love  and  romance  to  denunciations  of  this 
mechanistic  age,  pour  into  the  mail  boxes 
of  the  daily  newspaper  columnists  and 
poetry  editors  of  New  York.  The  stream 
of  verse  flows  steadily  throughout  the 
year,  with  a  notable  increase  in  volume 
during  the  balmy  months  of  April  and 
May,  and  a  slight  increase  in  autumn. 
During  the  course  of  a  year  the 
columnists  and  editors  must  pass  judg- 


“I  am  now  receiving  poems  from  the 
mysterious  man’s  brother,”  said  Mrs. 
Dean,  “and  he  is  quite  a  different  type 
with  an  agreeable  sense  of  humor.” 

Columnar  poetry  often  serves  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  per¬ 
sons  unknown  to  one  another  who  have 
fallen  in  love  sight  unseen,  according  to 
Edward  Hope,  boss  of  “The  Lantern,”  a 
column  on  tlie  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Hope  often 
receives  letters  from  men  addressed  to 


Charlotte  Dean 


Edward  Hope 


Rian  James 


Russel  Crouse 


ment  on  almost  150,000  poems,  from 
which  total  not  more  than  3,000  are 
selected  for  publication.  The  remaining 
147,000,  or  so,  are  returned  to  their 
authors  or  banished  to  the  wastebasket. 

The  “Conning  Tower,”  F.  P.  A.’s 
column  in  the  New  York  World,  is  one 
of  the  goals  of  most  of  the  would-be 
poets.  The  daily  parade  of  rhymed  and 
free  verse,  hopeful  of  crashing  the 
"Tower,”  hovers  around  the  150  mark. 
“Most  of  it,”  F.  P.  A.  says,  “is  terrible." 

Many  of  F.  P.  A.’s  poetic  contributers 
are,  or  have  been,  newspaper  men. 
Among  them  have  been  Deems  Taylor, 
Laurence  Stallings,  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Emanuel  Eisenberg  and  John  V.  A. 
Weaver.  .Nmong  professional  poets,  who 
sing  their  lays  from  the  lofty  precincts 
of  the  “Tower,”  are  Dorothy  Parker, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Helene 
Mullens.  F.  P.  is  a  noted  bard, 


various  women  contributers  to  his 
column. 

_“The  Lantern”  draws  an  average  of 
15  poems  a  day  with  the  usual  spring 
increase  of  lOtJ  per  cent.  They  are  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  and  are  written  in 
every  form  from  couplets  to  works  of 
epic  proportion.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hope  thinks 
one  of  the  niain  reasons  that  people  send 
verse  to  the  Xew  York  columnists  from 
places  far  distant  from  the  metropolis  is  a 
desire  to  see  their  work  appearing  in  a 
big  city  daily. 

"A  lot  of  the  contributions  I  receive,” 
he  said,  “have  probably  been  printed  in 
the  authors’  hotne  town  papers,  but  they 
w-ant  the  honor  of  being  published  in  a 
Xew  York  column.” 

Contributors  of  poetry  are  sometimes 
dishonest,  thcugh  such  occasions  are  rare. 
Mr.  Hope’s  mail  one  day  yielded  a  poem 


himself,  and  his  modernistic  translations  of  exceptional  quality.  He  liked  it  very 


of  the  “Odes  of  Horace”  occasionally 
appear  at  the  top  of  his  column. 

The  poetry  department  of  the  New 
York  Times  ranks  equal  with  the  “Con¬ 
ning  Tower”  as  a  target  for  the  lyrical 
outbursts  of  amateur  Longfellows.  Mrs. 
jCharlotte  Dean,  in  whose  hands  lies  the 
destiny  of  all  poems  submitted  to  the 
Times,  says:  “Between  150  and  200 
Ipoems  come  to  my  desk  every  day. 
Most  of  them  are  returned  to  their 
authors  immediately.  The  majority  of 
poems  submitted  are  simply  terrible. 
Poems  about  mother  predominate,  and 
they  are  usually  extremely  sentimental. 
They  are  rarely  worth  printing.” 

Mrs,  Dean  receives  poems  from  almost 
every  state.  Four  of  her  contributers  are 
newspaper  people,  three  of  them  men  and 
one  a  w'oman.  They  all  live  outside  of 
Xew  York. 

“.\11  sorts  of  odd  people  send  us 
poems,”  Mrs.  Dean  told  her  interviewer. 
She  related  an  incident  of  a  man,  ajv 
parently  sick,  despondent  and  a  little  bit 
eccentric,  who  came  to  her  office  with  a 
verse  he  had  composed.  Mrs.  Dean  took 
the  verse  and  said  she  would  consider  it. 
Having  enough  material  for  the  ensuing 
week,  she  did  not  print  the  verse  until 
the  week  following.  Meanwhile  the 
mysterious  man  came  back  to  see  her, 
and,  as  she  was  not  in  at  the  time,  he 
said  he  would  wait.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  was  found  dead  in  a  courtyard  ten 
floors  below,  having  leaped  from  the 
window  of  Mrs.  Dean’s  office.  Mrs. 
Dean  has  never  been  able  to  discover 
whether  the  suicide  was  caused  by  the 
^  delay  in  printing  the  poem  or  other 
reasons. 


much  and  printed  it.  The  following  day 
he  was  swarnped  with  letters,  censuring  jxtems  a  day  reach 
him  for  having  printed  a  poem  written  '  ’  • 

by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  without  giv¬ 
ing  her  credit  for  it.  Upon  investigation 
he  found  that  the  poem  he  had  used  was 


almost  Identical  with  one  of  Miss  Millay’s 
which  he  had  never  seen.  His  dishonest 
“contrib”  had  sent  it  in  as  his  own.  Mr. 
'Hope  published  a  letter  in  his  column, 
explaining  the  situation,  and  received  an 
almost  immediate  answer  from  the  “con¬ 
trib,”  insisting  that  the  poem  was  an 
original.  But,  in  view'  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  six  lines  were  e.xact  copies  of 
Miss  Millay’s  verse  and  the  remaining 
four  were  different  in  only  a  few  words, 
Mr.  Hope  was  not  convinced. 

.\nother  of  Mr.  Hope’s  contributors 
signs  his  work  “Jerry  Evans”  and  sends 
in  excellent  stuff.  The  proprietor  of 
"The  Lantern”  does  not  know,  himself, 
who  “Jerry  Evans”  is,  but  hmidreds  of 
readers  write  to  him,  accusing  him  of 
using  the  name  as  a  nom  de  plume  for 
his  own  verse. 

The  type  of  poetry  sent  to  columnists 
varies  according  to  the  paper  on  which 
they  work.  Every  day  in  the  Evening 
Graphic  there  appears  a  column,  called 
“Your  Broadway  and  Mine,”  conducted 
by  Walter  Winchell,  chronicler  of 
events  along  the  Great  White  Way  and 
authority  on  theatrical  slang.  The  con¬ 
tributions  to  Mr.  Winchell’s  column  are 
almost  completely  of  the  lighter  type. 
He  rarely  receives  any  “heavy”  verse. 
He  receives  poems  with  a  serious  tone, 
but  they  are  nearly  always  sentimental 
hymns  to  Broadway  or  solemn  warnings 
to  “Beware  of  the  ‘Trail  of  Broken 
Hearts.’  ” 

Many  of  Mr.  Winchell’s  most  faithful 
contributors  of  verse  are  reporters  and 
si)ecial  writers  on  daily  newspapers,  not 
only  in  Xew  York,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  poems  he 
prints  come  from  such  colorful  people  as 
Maxwell  Bodenheim  and  Juanita  Clivette, 
who  calls  herself  the  “Sappho  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village.”  His  favorite  lyrical  con¬ 
tributor  is  Mimi  Phillips,  who  is  a  deaf- 
mute.  Another  young  bard,  whose  verse 
Mr.  Winchell  welcomes,  is  Eli  lyes 
Collins,  a  reporter  on  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 

“He’s  only  17  years  old,”  was  Mr. 
Winchell’s  comment,  “and,  believe  me, 
he’s  a  comer.” 

Speaking  of  the  poetry  he  uses,  the 
Graphic’s  cclumnist  said:  “I  like'  the 
light  stuff  with  a  humorous  temch,  and 
though  I  get  about  20  poems  a  day,  I 
only  use  two  in  each  column.  Some  days 
I  don't  use  any.  Most  of  the  poetic 
contributions  come  from  the  ‘sticks,’  and 
some  of  them  are  darn  good.” 

Down  on  Chambers  Street,  overlooking 
City  Hall  Park,  is  the  office  of  Henry 
Hazlitt,  who  decides  what  verse  will  be 
used  on  the  New  York  Sun’s  editorial 
and  woman’s  pages.  From  20  to  30 
his  desk,  and  from 
these  he  selects  two  for  publication. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  says  that  two  out  of  every 
three  poems  submitted  are  from  women. 

Mr.  Hazlett  finds  that  since  the  dis¬ 


ALBANY  GROUP  HONORS  CHARLES  HAND 


Charles  Hand,  former  political  writer  for  the  New  York  World  and  now 
secretary  to  James  J.  Walker,  Mayor  of  New  York,  was  tendered  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  .41bany,  Feb.  28  by  the  Albany  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Association.  Those  in  the  picture  are,  left  to  right:  W.  A. 
Warn  of  the  New  York  Times,  Charles  Hand,  Governor  Smith,  Thomas  C. 
Stowell,  president,  Albany  correspondents  and  George  Morris  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 


covery  of  Xathalia  Crane,  child  poetess, 
the  flow  of  child  poetry  to  his  desk  has 
greatly  increased. 

“Mothers  send  me  poetry  written  by 
their  children  with  notes,  asking  me  to 
give  them  my  opinion  on  the  work,”  he 
said.  “Each  is  firmly  convinced  that 
her  child  is  a  genius,  and,  even  if  I  were 
to  tell  them  how  bad  the  poetry  really  is, 
they  would  not  be  convinced.” 

.\lthough  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not  conduct 
any  regular  column  on  the  Sun,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  is  the  victim  of  some  of  the  odd 
twists  of  circumstance  w'hich  lend  hazard 
to  the  life  of  a  columnist.  He  once  re¬ 
ceived  a  poem,  which  he  did  not  deem 
suitable  for  publication.  He  returned  it 
to  the  woman  who  wrote  it,  but  a  short 
time  later,  a  poem  almost  identical  ap¬ 
peared  in  “The  Sun  Dial,”  the  daily 
column  conducted  by  H.  I.  Phillips  on 
the  Sun’s  editorial  page.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Hazlitt  was  the  innocent  target  of  a 
woman’s  indignant  anger.  The  outraged 
poetess,  certain  that  her  brain-child  had 
been  kidnapped,  threatened  to  have  her 
husband  “beat  up”  the  Sun’s  poetry 
editor. 

Russel  Crouse,  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post’s  daily  column,  “Left 
at  the  Post,”  receives  only  about  six 
poems  a  day.  “Three  of  them,”  he 
says,  “are  usually  pretty  bad,  and  one 
of  them  is  generally  ra^er  good.” 

Mr.  Crouse  likes  the  light  verse  with 
a  cynical  touch,  but  he  gets  all  kinds  of 
poetry  from  his  contribs. 

Many  newspaper  men  and  women  write 
for  his  column.  Among  them  are  Bruce 
Gould,  Byron  Darton,  Malcolm  Logan 
of  the  Evening  Post.  Duke  Perry  of 
L’nited  Press,  Merrit  Franken  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Max  Lief  of  the 
Nerv  York  Daily  News  and  Eli  Ives 
Collins  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal. 

Other  news  writers  who  send  poetry 
to  Mr.  Crouse  are  Hall  Francis 
Webster,  Holgcr  Lundbergh,  James  Kevin 
McGuiness,  Ix)ckwood  Phillips  and 
Edith  Day  Rcbin.son.  Dorothy  Parker, 
Elinor  Wylie,  Sigmund  Spaeth  and 
Constance  Towner,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico, 
also  contribute  verse. 

Across  the  East  River,  the  Brooklyn 
sonneteers  send  their  Shakespearean 
efforts  to  Rian  James  of  the  Brooklyn 
I)aily  Eagle,  who  conducts  a  column,  en¬ 
titled  “Reverting  to  Type”  on  that  paper’s 
daily  feature  page.  Mr.  James’s  fans 
favor  him  with  about  35  poems  a  day. 
He  usually  uses  about  five  out  of  eaA 
day’s  supply.  When  asked  what  style  of 
verse  prevailed  among  hi»  contributions, 
he  said,  “They  are  either  very  heavy  or 
very  light.  For  some  unknown  reason 
they  never  strike  a  happy  medium.” 
Seven  daily  newspaper  men  are  numbered 
among  Mr.  James’s  jongleurs.  They  all 
use  pen  names,  and  Mr.  James  did  not 
wish  to  reveal  their  identities. 

All  the  New  York  newspapers  were 
swamped  under  a  flood  of  poetry  follow¬ 
ing  Col.  Lindbergh’s  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  trans-Atlantic  flight.  Very 
little  of  this  verse  was  worth  printing, 
and  practically  all  of  it  was  composed 
by  amateurs.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  absence  of  professional  poets’  work 
among  the  Lind^rgh  poetry  is  explained 
by^  Mr.  Hope  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

“Professional  poets  usually  know  of 
enough  original  subjects  to  write  on,  and 
accordingly  do  not  bother  very  much  with 
such  subjects  as  Lindbergh’s  flight,  or 
spring,  or  events  of  national  interest,”  he 
said. 

Among  the  few  professional  writers 
who  did  woo  the  muse  in  behalf  of  the 
New’  York  to  Paris  hop,  was  Robert  H. 
Davis,  author  of  “Bob  Davis  Recalls,”  a 
column  appearing  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  New  York  Times  reached  the 
highest  mark  for  Lindbergh  poems,  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  2,000  rhymed  eulogies 
of  the  Colonel’s  daring  feat. 

Other  nationally  famous  people  and 
events  that  have  served  as  inspiration 
for  the  amateur  Homers  are  United 
States  Senator  Heflin,  the  S-4  disaster, 
the  loss  of  the  aviator  Redfern  and  his 
plane  in  the  Amazon  jungle,  and  the  coal 
miners’  strike  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Reprinted  from  March  5th  issue  of  The  United  States  Daily 

VOLUME  THREE 

....  with  this  issue 
The  United  States  Daily  begins  its  third  year 

OUR  circulation  has  averaged  more  than  thirty  thousand  daily 
since  last  September. 

Our  advertising  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  shows  a  total  of 
three  times  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

To  take  care  of  our  future  growth,  an  addition  to  our  present 
building  is  to  be  erected  and  another  sextuple  press  has  been  or¬ 
dered  installed  which  will  double  our  press  capacity. 

Much  of  our  progress  has  been  due  to  the  constant  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  paper  by  thoughtful  readers  and  to  the  fact  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  recognized  in  The  United  States  Daily  a 
medium  reaching  an  audience  of  intelligence  and  buying  power, 
national  in  scope — a  quality  audience  reachable  every  day. 

The  United  States  Daily,  like  other  daily  publications,  would 
not  be  self-sustaining  without  advertising.  To  cover  costs  of 
production,  news-gathering  and  distribution,  the  subscription  price 
would  have  to  be  prohibitive  and  it  was  felt  that  a  newspaper  seek¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  facts  of  our  national  government  should  not  be 
so  handicapped. 

The  sole  purpose  of  The  United  States  Daily  is  to  present  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  daily  activities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  all  its  branches  without  edito¬ 
rial  opinion  or  comment  of  any  kind.  The  founders  of  The  United 
States  Daily  believed  that  such  a  newspaper  would  fill  a  distinct 
place  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  This  belief  has  been  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  growing  response  of  the  people  from  coast  to  coast. 

On  this  anniversary,  we  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
our  subscribers  and  our  advertisers  who  by  their  continued  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  worth  have  assured  the  permanence  of  The  United 
States  Daily  as  a  national  institution  and  are  making  possible  for 
it  an  even  wider  area  of  usefulness. 

^\)t  ^mteb  ^ailig 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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THE  PONY  AUTOF 


THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 

February  21,  1928 

We  have  had  splendid  results  in  the  operation  of  our  Pony  Autoplate 
Machines,  and  we  would  not  part  with  them  under  any  consideration. 
We  find  they  are  faster,  more  accurate,  and  simpler  to  operate  than 
any  other  kind  of  machine  suitable  for  our  needs. 

W.  C.  MAYBORN 


THE  SINGLE  TWIN 

By  the  addition  of  a  second  casting 
mechanism  this  machine  becomes  a 
TWIN,  and  its  output  is  doubled. 

Price  $6,250 


THE  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 

February  24,  1928 
For  the  past  seven  years  the  Vindicator  has  used  one  of  your  Pony 
Autoplates  and  two  of  them  for  a  shorter  period. 

I  n  a  conversation  with  the  foreman  of  our  Stereotyping  Department 
a  few  days  ago,  he  commented  on  the  very  excellent  service  given  by 
the  Pony  Autoplates.  He  said  he  did  not  think  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  for  a  paper  of  our  size ;  that  is,  about  40,000  circulation. 
They  are  most  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

THE  VINDICATOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
W.  O.  Brown,  Business  Manager 


SPEAKS  FOl 

I 

1 


ELMIRA  SIAR 

INCOIPORAT 

Your  request  for  criticism  of  ouribny  A 
nothing  but  words  of  commendatim  to  v 
ment  over  several  years  has  been  thorouj 
equal  to  our  somewhat  unusual  needs  ol 
as  Sunday  and  color  work. 

We  not  only  have  had  complete  sitisfaci 
with  the  service  and  attention  which  y 
pleasure  to  write  you  this  letter. 

El 


THE  PO 

Price 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPOF 
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)PLATE  MACHINE 


FOR  ITSELF 


^  SIAR  GAZETTE 

INCOIPORATED 

Feb.  21,  1928 

iurbny  Autoplate  Machine  finds  me  with 
idatijn  to  write  you.  Our  use  of  this  equip- 
cen  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  at  all  times 
lal  needs  of  day  and  night  operation  as  well 

:tc  sitisfaction  with  the  machine,  but  also 
3n  which  you  have  always  given  us.  It  is  a 
ter. 

ELMIRA  STAR-GAZETTE,  Inc. 

F.  E.  Tripp,  Publisher 


THE  PONY 


ce  $5,500 


THE  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

February  21,  1928 

I  have  heard  some  very  nice  comment  from  our  stereotypers  on 
the  kind  of  service  your  organization  is  giving  us,  but  as  to  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machines,  perhaps  the 
best  I  could  say  for  them,  admitting  an  absolute  lack  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  them,  is  that  we  have  had  no  complaints  whatsoever 
in  the  two  or  three  years  they  have  been  in  operation.  And, 
believe  me,  this  is  no  mean  compliment, 

ROY  D.  MOORE 


THE  TWIN 

This  machine  comprises  two  casting 
mechanisms  and  a  finishing  mechanism, 
which  may  be  worked  simultaneously. 

Price  $8,750 


PASADENA  STAR-NEWS 

February  22,  1928 

It  pleases  us  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  for  the  last  six  years 
The  Star-News  has  been  using  one  of  your  Pony  Autoplate 
Machines,  and  to  add  that  we  have  found  it  very  satisfactory. 
We  are  able  to  produce  plates  more  expeditiously,  at  the  same 
time  lightening  the  burden  of  the  work  of  the  men  in  our  Stereo¬ 
typing  Department.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  see  how  we  could 
very  well  get  along  without  a  Pony  Autoplate. 

THE  PASADENA  STAR-NEWS 
Chas.  H.  Prisk,  Editor  and  Manager 


^RATION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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E  D  I 


A  GOLDEN  PATH 

Fifteen  years  have  seen  the  amount  of  national 
advertising  in  daily  newspapers  increase  five¬ 
fold— from  $50,000,000  in  1913,  to  $225,000,000 
or  more  in  1927.  The  same  period  has  seen  the 
character  of  newpaper  national  advertising  change 
from  the  circus  copy  of  the  patent  medicine  man  to 
the  studied,  dignified  and  successful  effort  of  manu¬ 
facturers  selling  the  billion  dollar  product  of  their 
factories  to  the  consumer  in  individual  units.  And 
the  same  period  marks  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
.\dvertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  this  week  commemorates  its 
achievements  in  a  handsome  40-page  booklet. 

It  is  a  history  of  which  the  Bureau  is  duly  proud. 
The  period  covered  by  the  fifteen  years  is  one  in 
which  the  value  of  advertising  was  certain  to  be 
discovered  by  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  They  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  discovery 
when  the  Bureau  was  organized.  The  Bureau’s  great 
achievements  are  twofold.  First,  it  helped  to  bring 
about  changes  in  newspaper  methods  which  made  the 
daily  medium  one  which  the  general  advertiser  could 
use  with  profit  and  satisfaction.  Second,  it  placed 
before  the  general  manufacturer  the  results  of  in¬ 
numerable  studies  of  undeveloped  markets  and  the 
part  newspapers  could  take  in  developing  these  mar¬ 
kets.  Many  others  deserve  a  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  great  changes  that  have  come  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  the  Bureau,  we  feel  sure,  w'ould 
be  the  last  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  achievement.  Nor 
will  any  of  its  colleagues  in  the  great  advance,  of 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  is  proud  to  be  one,  be¬ 
grudge  to?  the  Bureau  and  its  able  directors  the  full 
measure  of  praise  which  is  due  them  for  their  intel¬ 
ligent,  untiring  labor  to  prove  that  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  newspaper  advertising. 


April  First  means  semi-annual  circulation 
statements  and  we  suspect  that  several  hundred 
editors  are  now  praying  for  a  new  Lindbergh 
round-the-world  flight. 


CLINIC  FOR  BUSINESS 


SOME  highlights  of  business  practice  during  the 
curious  changes  of  1927  are  revealed  by  a  survey 
of  1,000  manufacturers  by  the  Sherman  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  Mass.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  reporting  testified  to  an  increase  in  net  profits 
in  1927  over  1926.  Forty-nine  per  cent  admitted  a  de¬ 
crease.  The  questionnaire  upon  which  some  of  the 
conclusions  were  based  shows  that  73  per  cent  of  the 
companies  reporting  had  reduced  unit  manufacturing 
costs,  56  per  cent  had  reduced  overhead,  71  per  cent 
had  failed  to  reduce  sales  expense,  while  54  per  cent 
had  reduced  selling  price,  27  per  cent  reduced  number 
of  items  and  44  per  cent  increased  number  of  items. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  had  “increased  the  quality’’  of 
their  wares  and  one  per  cent  admitted  a  reduction  in 
quality. 

To  the  question  “has  advertising  appropriation  been 
increased?’’  34  per  cent  answered  “yes”  and  66  per 
cent  answered  “no,”  while  only  20  per  cent  stated  that 
their  advertising  appropriation  had  been  decreased. 

Numerous  reasons  for  favorable  or  unfavorable 
business  are  assigned  by  the  firms  reporting.  Money 
rates  receive  the  overwhelming  vote  of  98  per  cent 
as  the  most  favorable  influence  on  business,  with  em¬ 
ploye  relationships  given  a  93  per  cent  vote  as  the 
second  most  favorable  influence.  Unfavorable  in¬ 
fluences  are  listed  with  “competition,”  “competition 
from  within  industry,”  “overproduction”  topping  the 
roster. 

Manufacturing  costs  are  being  cut.  Sales  costs 
stand  for  most  firms  like  an  economic  Gibraltar.  The 
job  of ,  advertising  men  for  the  next  decade  is  clearly 
indicated. 


It  seems  futile  for  editors  to  write  pro¬ 
foundly  of  unwersal  world  peaee  when  their 
publishers  and  department  store  owners  ap¬ 
proach  a  rate  dispute  in  the  manner  of  tomcats 
and  argue  like  balky  mules. 


R  I  ^  L 


Learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow. — Isaiah,  I;  17. 


LEAN  GOES  WITH  FAT 

Concentrate  on  the  profitable  territories. 
That  is  the  central  idea  of  the  new  merchandis¬ 
ing  creed  that  costly  competition  is  forcing  upon 
industry.  In  a  current  advertisement  of  the  Seaboard 
National  Bank  in  New  York  newspapers  the  story 
is  told  of  a  wholesaler  who  increased  net  profits  35 
per  cent  and  their  ratio  to  gross  sales  68  per  cent  by 
cutting  off  his  salesmen’s  territory  10  out  of  28  coun¬ 
ties  and  700  out  of  1,432  accounts.  Accounts  which 
did  not  produce  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to  pay 
for  the  salesman’s  call  were  swept  off  the  books. 

Our  feelings  were  mixed  as  we  studied  this  story. 
Here  is  a  firm  selling,  no  doubt,  something  which 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  its  users. 
It  is  probably  not  an  expensive  article,  for  sales 
totalling  $600  pay  for  the  salesman’s  call  upon  a 
single  retailer.  Its  utility  is  probably  equal  for  the 
dweller  in  a  city  apartment  and  the  owner  of  a  10- 
acre  farm.  Its  sales  probably  vary  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  number  of  people  in  the  retailer’s  trading  area. 
Yet,  because  the  people  in  10  out  of  28  counties  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  spend  $600  a  year  across  the 
counters  of  the  retailer  selling  the  product,  they  are 
to  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  benefits  from  its  use. 
We  doubt  the  long  run  economic  soundness  of  the 
proposition,  despite  the  present  increase  in  profits. 
Carried  to  its  conclusion,  and  unchecked  by  counter 
developments,  the  idea  means  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  small  town  and  village  merchant.  It  means 
the  concentration  of  all  important  trade  in  metro- 
lK)litan  centres. 

The  manufacturer  who  wants  no  lean  in  his  meat, 
in  our  opinion,  is  building  fences  that  hedge  himself 
in,  but  will  not  keep  competition  out.  The  lean  areas 
that  he  cannot  cover  today  at  a  profit  form  an 
economic  vacuum  that  competitors  will  fill.  They 
will  find  cheaper  approaches  to  the  market  than  the 
salesman  who  must  write  $600  in  his  order  book  to 
pay  expenses.  They  may  operate  on  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit,  or  devise  manufacturing  plans  that 
will  permit  larger  profits,  .^nd  they  will  not  overlook 
newspaper  advertising  as  an  essential  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  any  market.  The  daily  and  weekly  press 
of  the  country  will  provide  a  definite  negative  to  the 
manufacturer  of  a  generally  useful  product  who  sticks 
a  “backwoods”  label  on  any  community. 


The  big  newspaper  business  idea  of  1928 
appears  to  be  extension  of  operations  by  public 
financing. 


THE  PRINTED  WORD 

JOHN  SMITH,  reporter,  writes  a  piece  about  Bob 
Jones,  citizen.  Jones  is  quoted  directly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  concerning  a  local  situation  in  which 
there  is  warm  and  sharply  divided  interest.  Smith, 
reporter,  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  differences, 
though  not  a  deep  familiarity  with  all  the  personal 
angles.  He  writes  what  he  has  been  told  and  cites 
his  authority. 

Jones,  citizen  and  authority,  reads  the  piece  without 
emotion.  Then  his  telephone  rings.  Jackson, 
Marshall  McPherson,  are  at  his  throat,  demanding 
“why”  and  “what  the”  he  means  by  his  utterances 
in  today’s  Gazette.  They  put  words  and  thoughts 
into  his  quotation  that  were  not  his  and  were  not 
the  reporter’s  but  become  none  the  less  real  in  the 
average  mind.  He  joins  the  army  under  the  banner 
“I  was  misquoted,”  and  shortly  believes  it. 

The  warmest  rays  of  the  printed  word  are  not 
direct,  but  reflected  and  re-radiated  from  the  some¬ 
times  warped  mirrors  of  human  minds. 


RADIO’S  SOUL-SEARCHING 

The  rare  incidence  of  new  ideas  in  the  program 
departments  of  large  radio  studios  is  beginning 
to  worry  the  men  assigned  to  the  development 
of  new  converts  to  broadcast  advertising.  All  of 
vaudeville’s  repertoire,  except  the  acrobats  and  the 
trained  animals,  has  been  adapted  by  the  air  enter¬ 
tainers  under  the  auspices  of  Somebody’s  Soap  and 
Whosis  Furniture;  humorists  have  been  coaxed  from 
newspaper  desks  to  embed  trade-mark  names  in  their 
radio  monologues;  travelers  with  soothing  voices  and 
accompanied  by  orchestras  skilled  in  sneaky  music, 
sing  of  Norway  fjords  and  castles  in  Spain;  bridge 
experts  make  their  four  spades  and  go  game  with 
the  aid  of  three  successive  finesses  that  would  mean 
a  month  of  meatless  days  to  the  ordinary  afternoon 
gambler.  All  of  these  things  happen  every  week,  and 
they  happen  about  the  same  way.  Everybody  knows 
“Carmen,”  “Waters  of  Minnetonka,”  and  “My  Heart 
Stood  Still,”  for  no  dial  is  big  enough  to  escape  them. 

The  monotony  is  beginning  to  pall  on  its  makers 
and  the  fear  is  expressed  that  the  pall  may  extend 
to  the  payroll  unless  expert  direction  is  found  to 
steer  programs  into  new  channels. 

Probably  the  fears  are  well  founded.  Radio  de¬ 
veloped  as  an  advertising  medium  because  its  promot¬ 
ers  had  to  find  a  quick  and  certain  means  of  paying 
for  the  programs  necessary  to  the  sale  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  receiving  sets.  As  a  rule  the  stixlio 
program  staflfs  are  competent  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  evening  of  entertainment,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  selling  merchandise  and  the  application  of 
advertising  to  the  development  of  sales.  They  have 
coristructed  a  program  and  stuck  into  it  like  splinters 
into  a  fruit  cake  occasional  mention  of  the  spmisor’s 
name  and  goods.  Seldom  subtle,  the  advertising 
interludes  in  the  entertainment  have  in  recent  weeks 
become  more  and  more  blatant.  No  doubt  this  is  in 
response  to  the  appeals  or  demands  of  advertisers  not 
satisfied  with  the  response  to  the  previously  hesitant 
introduction  of  their  sales  messages.  It  is  another 
experimental  stab  and  we  believe  it  will  be  even  less 
effective  than  the  earlier  method. 

Radio  has  not  yet  found  itself  as  an  advertising 
medium,  if  it  really  is  to  be  so  considered.  Whether 
it  can  be  used  profitably  to  assist  in  the  sales  of 
nationally  distributed  goods  can  be  determined  after 
expensive,  intensive,  and  unprejudiced  investigations 
by  experienced  advertising  managers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  What  has  been  done  to  date  for  the 
most  part  needs  little  consideration,  except  for  the 
notation  of  definitely  wrong  principles.  The  unknown 
sea  of  radio  advertising  still  awaits  its  Columbus. 


The  machine  age  is  tragically  real  for  tele¬ 
graph  operators. 


THE  DONKEYS  ARE  DYING 


“D 


^EAR  EDITOR,”  asks  the  publisher  of  a 
Southern  daily  newspaper,  “do  these  people 
actually  pay  a  press  agent  to  get  out  such 
stuff  as  this  with  the  idea  that  anybody  but  a  donkey 
will  publish  it  free?” 

This  endorsement,  across  a  handout  detailing  the 
annual  report  of  the  Hazeltine  Corporation,  radio 
manufacturers,  probably  merits  an  affirmative  answer. 
The  handout  is  different  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  dozens  that  arrive  in  every  mail  from  newspaper 
publishers  who  realize  the  nature  of  their  business. 
It  is  of  practically  no  general  interest,  and  its  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  apparently  limited  to  the  small  circle 
of  people  who  own  its  stock.  That  the  latter  are  not 
getting  their  first  inkling  of  this  information  from  the 
newspapers  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

Stupid  and  unintelligent  efforts  of  this  kind  to  ob¬ 
tain  news  mention  of  trade-mark  publicity  no  longer 
meet  much  success  in  newspaper  offices.  Publishers 
and  editorial  desks  have  convinced  a  good  many  press 
agents  that  this  simple  boob-catching  device  is  no 
longer  effective.  This  is  a  substantial  gain,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  held,  nor  can  the  publicity  leak  in  the  news¬ 
paper  cash-drawer  be  plugged  until  the  line  is  drawn 
sharply  again^.  all  kinds  of  free  readers  or  puffs, 
whether  they  c  ginate  outside  the  newspaper  office 
or  are  created  by  an  employe  to  make  a  hard  sale  easy. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


has  charge  of  the  building  of  a  monument 
to  George  Washington  at  Arlington,  \  a. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OmCE 


FOLXS  WORTH  KNOWING 


I _ I  BUSINESS  OFFICE  ^\MAR  D.  GRAY,  for  40  years  editor 

4UOLPH  S.  OCHS,  publisher  of  the  W  C.  GULLAHORN,  national  adver-  ^  oi  the  flu^eon  (Mo.)  Lcodcr  field 
■A-  VezL-  York  Thttes,  delivered  an  ad-  *  t‘s*ng  manager  of  the  Birmingham  secretary  of  the  Press  ^ngress  of  the 
Hr<-«  in  Temple  Beth-El,  San  Antonio,  -VtWJ  and  Age-Herald,  is  back  at  his 
the  evening  of  March  7,  stopping  in  the  desk  after  spending  a  month  in  Lynn  | 

Texas  city  while  returning  east  from  a  Haven,  Pla.,  recuperating  from  a  recent 
trip  to  California.  Mr.  Ochs  is  a  member  dlness. 

of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Emanu-El  Bob  Graham  has  left  the  financial  ad- 
Temple,  New  York,  and  of  the  executive  vertising  department  of  the  Buffalo  Cow- 
board  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  rler-Express  to  join  the  advertising  staff. 

Congregations.  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Nnvs. 

Col.  R.  R-  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Frederick  Ellerbrook  is  a  new  member 
Chicago  Tribune,  address^  a  meeting  of  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Christian 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  Science  Monitor’s  Chicago  office.  For 
1.  His  subject  was  “Chicago.”  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  with  the 

Walter  \  Strong,  publisher  of  the  John  Baumgarth  Company,  Chicago, 

ChicaTo  Daily  Nezv%  was  elected  presi-  manufacturers  of  art  calendars  and  direct 

inf  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Cub  of  Chi-  "tail  matter.  S  t  u  r  ^  e  o  ; 


dent  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  an  alumni  chapter  of  the  fraternity. 


John  C.  Fleming  has  resigned  as  man- 


Omak  D.  Giay 


at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  held  ager  of  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  telegraph,  and  .1 

last  week.  Mr.  Strong  is  a  graduate  of  Tribune-Leader,  and  gone  to  Dem-er,  long  distance  telephone,  adhering  to  his  'I 
»,  .  /--II —  ..f  1005  Colo.,  where  he  and  Miss  Helen  Eng-  • - --j  _  m^i- .  •  ...  ? 


World,  president 
of  the  Northeast 
Missouri  Press 
.Association,  and 
newspaper 
broker,  is  one  of 
the  busiest  of 
men  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  noted  for  the 
industry  of  its 
workers. 

Gray  edits  his 
paper,  the  official 
name  of  which  is 
“Omar  D.  Gray’s 
Sturgeon 
Leader,”  by  mail, 
telegraph,  and 


SABATINI 

“The  Modem  Dumas” 


Author  of  “Scaramouche,’ 
“Captain  Blood,” 

“The  Sea-Hawk,”  etc. 


Hit  New  Serial: — 
Swift  and  Flashing 
As  a  Rapier  Thrust 


Beloit  College,  class  of  1905. 


Erie  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the  Cleve-  s^om  were  married. 
land  Plain  Dealer,  addressed  the  members  H.  B.  Trundle,  business  manager  of 
of  Ohio  State  University  Chapter  of  the  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Columbus,  a  few  days  A.  H.  Battle,  who  is  making  an  industrial 
ago  after  being  initiated  as  an  honorary  survey  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  in  connection 


member  of  the  national  organization. 

Oark  Howell,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  with  Mrs.  Howell, 
visited  friends  in  San  .Antonio  last  w^k 
while  en  route  home  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  also  stopped  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  Howells  left  New  York  Jan. 
18  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  New  York, 


with  the  Danville  papers,  addressed  a  re¬ 
cent  weekly  meeting  of  the  Martinsville 
Kiwanis  Club. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


editorial  slogan,  and  publishing  “.An  Opti¬ 
mistic  Paper  With  an  Optimistic  Pen.” 

He  bought  his  paper  in  1888,  when  but 
18  years  of  age,  starting  to  work  for  its 
owner,  Thomas  S.  Carter,  as  a  printer, 
at  $10  a  week,  and  paying  down  $2.40 
of  his  first  week’s  salary  as  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  total  purchase  price  of  $l,0(j0. 

Expanding  his  activities  as  he  pros¬ 
pered,  Gray  has  owned  and  operated  the 
town  and  rural  telephone  line,  has  writ¬ 
ten  much  of  the  insurance  on  lives  and 


A.  McDON.ALD,  managing  editor  property  of  residents  of  his  section,  owned 
of  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-  the  town’s  only  movie,  dealt  in  its  real 


Panama  and  Pacific  Line  to  make  the  16-  Chronicle,  has  been  elected  president  of  estate,  served  as  a  city  a:^  church  official 


day  trip  between  New  York  and  San  the  Denton  Chamber  of  (Commerce. 


Francisco. 


Charles  J.  Bocklett,  city  editor  of  the 


Active  in  his  community,  he  has  often 
been  called  to  service  by  fellow  Missouri 


Victor  PI.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  designated  newspapermen.  He  was  elected  the  presi-  .s 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald,  has  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Hamil-  nent  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press  As-  ^ 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cuba.  ton  County  Democratic  organization  to  spciation  in  1896  and  1897  betore  his  elec-  r 

•’  ‘i—  rj — - —  — -• — '  Yx - •  tion  in  1927.  In  1908  he  was  president 

of  the  Missouri  Press  .Association.  For 


just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cuba.  ton  County  Democratic  organization  to 

William  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  the  Houston  national  Democratic  con- 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  George  vention. 

S.  McDowell,  managing  editor  of  the  A.  J.  O’Malley,  city  editor  of  the 


01  thtcmcmnati  inquirer  ^  ^  C’MuU..  n’t  .H  i  f  il,  ^0  years,  from  1890  to  1910,  he  did  not 

S.  McDowell,  managing  editor  of  the  A.  J.  O  Mall^,  city  editor  of  the  miss  a  meetinir  of  the  National  Editorial 

Enquirer  ha%^  been  nominated  as  direc-  .Association.  In  1926  he  was  a^Jointed 

tors  of  the  Cuvier  ress  O  .  J-  .  field  secretary  of  the  World’s  Press  Con- 

W .  Brown,  president  of  the  Ctnctnnatt  (j^  Winkler,  formerly  city  editor  of  erress 

Commercial  Tribune,  is  president.  .  - ■  -  - -  b  • 


'.  Brown,  president  of  the  Ctnctnnatt  W’inkler,  formerly  city  editor  of  gress 

wtmercial  Tribune,  is  president.  the  Oieyrnne  Wyoming  State  Tribune-  An  active  Democrat,  Gray  has  been  3 

George  Hearst,  oldest  son  of  William  Leader,  has  been  promoted  to  news  editor  chief  clerk  of  the  Missouri  General  As- 
andolph  Hearst  and  publisher  of  the  in  charge  oI  Ml  news  of  the  paper,  sembly,  and  in  1916,  was  campaign  man- 


Randolph  Hearst  and  publisher  of  the  in  charge  oI  Ml  M  the  paper,  sembly,  and  in  1916,  was  campaign  man- 

San  hrancisco  L.vammer,  with  Mrs.  Winkler  and  Miss  .Adele  Black,  society  ager  for  Frederick  D.  Gardner  of  St. 
Hearst  recently  made  a  night  flight  over  editor  of  the  Tribune-Leader,  were  mar-  Louis,  in  his  successful  race  for  the  gov- 
Chicago  in  the  airship  Gray  Goose,  ned  m  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  after  his  ad-  ernorship. 
piloted  by  Capt.  Homer  M.  Berry,  tech-  vancement. 

nical  aviation  expert  of  the  Chicago  Philo  Hewitt,  reporter  for  the  Denver  ,  ,,  /xt  /-  x  i  • 

Herald  and  Examiner.  The  Hearsts,  who  (Col.)  Post,  and  prior  to  that  for  the  Observer,  where  he  was 

came  to  Chicago  from  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Kansas  City  Star,  has  become  a  general  sports  editor, 

with  the  intention  of  flying  to  San  Fran-  assignment  man  for  the  Stilt  Lake  City  Shelton  Lawrence  is  now  night  police 
cisco,  were  disappointed  to  find  all  west-  Telegram.  He  is  an  additional  member  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  World. 


bound  plane  accommodations  had  been  of  the  editorial  staff,  in  accordance  with  _  _ _  _  . . 

reserved.  an  editorial  expansion  program.  the  Tulsa  World,  has  been  granted  a 

W’illiam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  George  W.  Williams,  for  years  editor  leave  of  absence  to  take  over  the  mana- 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  of  the  Sunday  Telegram  in  Wilkes-Barre,  serial  duties  of  the  Tulsa  Rose  carnival. 

American,  and  second  vice  president  of  Pa.,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  1^'rk  Latta,  federal  building  reporter,  suc- 

the  Associated  Press,  with  E.  Robert  News  in  Wilkes-Barre  ceeds  W'^oodson. 


Marie  Woodson,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Tulsa  World,  has  been  granted  a 


George  W.  Williams,  for  years  editor  leave  of  absence  to  take  over  the  mana- 


American,  and  second  vice  president  of  Pa.,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
the  Associated  Press,  with  E.  Robert  News  in  Wilkes-Barre. 


Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  two 


Jake  Wade,  city  editor  of  the  Greens-  Edward  J.  Milne,  high  school  corre- 


papers,  has  return^  from  a  week  of  (N.  C.j  Record,  spent  a  day  last  spondent  for  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 


winter  sports  in  the  White  Mountains. 

A.  L.  Fish,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  has  returned  from  a  10 
day  business  trip  for  his  paper,  which 
took  him  to  New  York. 

Glen  Griswold,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  was  on  the  speak¬ 
ers’  program  at  the  ^  fifty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  last  week  in  Chicago. 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Mo.)  Herald  Chronicle,  has  filed  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  state 
senator  in  the  ninth  district. 

Paul  Edwards,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
^al.)  Sun,  recently  addressed  the  Lions 
Oub  in  his  city  on  the  functions  of  a 
newspaper. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Conners,  wife  of  the  chair- 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  and  Express,  has  accepted 
a  challenge  of  Mrs.  Delphine  Dodge 
Cromwell  of  Detroit  to  meet  her  in  a 
match  race  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  to  de- 
termine  the  woman’s  speed  boat  cham¬ 
pionship  of  America.  Both  have  driven 
races  in  their  mile  a  minute 
speed  boats  and  neither  has  ever  been 
defeated. 

D  .Watres  of  the  Scranton, 
t^a.)  Kep^hcan  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Masonic  association,  and 


week  with  his  old  friends  on  the  Char- 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Roe  Fulkerson 

has  written  a  serial  story.  Fnikerson,  yoa  know,  is  the  talented  and 
industrions  author  of  “Andrew  and  Imogene,”  “Hotel  Stenographer,” 
and  “Sunday  Morning  Breakfast.” 

If  you  have  been  publishing  or  reading  any  one  of  these  Fulkerson 
features,  you  will  believe  us  when  we  say  that  this  serial  story  is  a 
winner. 

The  copy  has  just  come  in,  and  those  who  have  read  it  say  it  is  much 
the  best  thing  Fulkerson  has  ever  done. 

The  Rest  of  the  Way 

is  Mr.  Fulkerson’s  title  for  this  romance,  in  sixty  chapters,  designed  to 
run  sixty  days. 

While  the  illustration  work  is  going  on,  better  wire  your  order,  or 
ask  for  quotation.  The  Fulkerson  fans  will  be  speaking  up  early! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CiTAuas  V.  McAdam, 
Vice-President 


That  lovely  lady.  Clfonic 
de  Montsorbier.  and  Chau- 
viniire,  half-wolf,  half- 
erntlenian. 


For  LOVE 


A  LADY 


FRANCE 

as  related  in  “The 
Nuptials  of 
Corbal” 


A  gallant,  glamor¬ 
ous  story  of  love  in 
the  shadow  of  the 
guillotine. 


22  INSTALLMENTS 

ready  to  send  to 
the  composing  room. 


I  11  ILLUSTRATIONS 

by  Hubert  Mathieu. 

?  Mats  and  calendered  proofs. 


10  ADVERTISEMENTS 
in  Mimeograph  Form. 
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Herald  Ncu’S,  is  now  sports  representa¬ 
tive  in  Fall  River  for  the  Proi'idence 
(K.  I.)  Jownal  and  Bulletin. 

Charles  D.  Nicholson,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  .Vc7t'.< 
and  Pittslrurgh  (Kan.)  Headlinht,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahomcai. 

Frank  (j.  Fisher,  formerly  of  the  Oak- 
htnd  (Cal.)  Trilnmc,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  newly  organized  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  California  State 
Corporation  Commission. 

William  Hallstead  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Sun  has  been  named  a  director  in 
the  Scranton  baseball  club  of  the  York- 
Penn  league. 

Harold  L.  Danson,  feature  and  radio 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has 
resigned  to  do  publicity  for  the  theatrical 
enterprises  of  the  Shuberts. 

Bill  Glass  has  just  been  named  special 
writer  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  to  cover  the  Albany  Eastern 
league  baseball  team  at  its  spring  train¬ 
ing  camp  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Carlton  M.  Brosius,  of  Liberal,  Kan., 
formerly  with  the  Liberal  Lyre  and  later 
publisher  of  the  Clay  County  Democrat 
at  Liberty,  Mo.,  has  been  made  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Hereford  Journal. 

F.  ank  Sinclair,  sports  editor  of  the 
lane.n'illc  (Wis.)  Gacette.  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
luil.  He  is  succeeded  by  George  Rau- 
bacher,  of  the  Gazette  staff. 

Gerald  F.  MacMullen,  lately  advanced 
to  marine  and  aviation  reporter  on  the 
.'ian  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  was  recently 
presented  a  gold  police  press  badge  by  the 
members  of  the  department  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  seven  years  as  police  reporter 
and  representative  of  the  department  in 
many  of  its  activities. 

.Mexander  Samahnan.  formerly  with 
Trade  Publications,  has  joined  the  .\mer- 
ican  Press  As.sociation.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  associate  editor  of  The  Pourth 
Estate. 

A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor  of 
the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  dinner  of  the  Pilgrim  Men’s 
Club  of  Richmond  Hill,  L.  L,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  March  6.  Mr.  Holcombe 
spoke  on  “Public  Responsibility  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

John  H.  O’Hara,  formerly  of  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  joined  the-  reportorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

William  M.  Houghton,  editorial  writer 
on  the  staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  conducting  Arthur  Ruhl’s 
weekly  theatrical  column  on  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  during 
Mr.  Ruhl’s  absence  from  the  country  on 
a  news  assignment. 

.^llan  Reagan,  staff  member  of  the 
Netc  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
on  March  7. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

r>OSTOX  (Mass.)  SUNDAY 
^  HER.ALD,  siiecial  Lincoln  rotograv¬ 
ure  section  of  four  pages. 

I^owell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  Auto¬ 
mobile  Week  Section,  ten  pages,  Feb.  22. 

Nexuport  (R.  1.)  Daily  News,  Home 
and  Industrial  Number,  two  sections,  30 
pages,  Feb.  23. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  New  England 
.\twater  Kent  radio  section,  20  pages, 
Feb.  24. 

Ottunnoa  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  14-page 
auto  section,  Feb.  29,  on  eve  of  opening 
of  automobile  show. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  a  92-page 
Carol  inas  Industries  edition,  March  2. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

pj\UL  E.  WERNER,  formerly  of 
^  Akron,  has  returned  to  that  city  and 
purchased  the  Akrcm  Cohtmbia.  a  German 
language  publication.  He  will  continue 
it  under  the  name  of  the  Akron  Germania. 

Robert  Deputy,  Urbana,  Ill.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the  Monticello 
(Ill.)  Bulletin  from  J.  H.  Patton. 

E.  E.  Brown,  of  .\nn  Arbor,  Mich., 


formerly  publisher  of  the  Northville 
(Mich.)  Record,  has  purchased  the 
Chelsea  (Mich.)  Standard  from  M.  W. 
McClure  and  A.  B.  McClure,  who  have 
published  the  paper  for  live  years. 

Mayon  Parker,  editor  of  the  N^ews- 
Keportcr,  weekly,  of  Columbus  County, 
N.  C.,  has  purchased  half  interest  in  the 
Hertford  County  Herald,  published  at 
.\hoskie.  and  has  become  associated  with 
his  brother,  J.  Roy  Parker,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  .^hoskie  newspaper  for 
more  than  12  years.  Mr.  Parker  acquired 
his  half  interest  from  James  S.  Vinson, 
who  has  shared  the  management  of  the 
Herald  with  J.  Roy  Parker  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1915. 

T.  H.  Richter,  editor  of  the  Yoakum 
(Te.x.)  Daily  Herald  for  four  years,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  weekly  Pearsall 
(Te.x.)  Leader,  in  which  he  has  acquired 
an  interest. 

C.  F.  Wills,  editor  of  the  Osmoxui 
(Neb.)  Citizen,  has  purchased  the  Re¬ 
public  from  O.  B.  Miller,  which  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  edited  by  Irwin 
Record.  The  papers  will  be  consolidated. 

A.  E.  Smalley,  editor  of  the  ll'agner 
(S.  D.)  Eagle,  has  leased  the  Springfield 
(S.  D.)  Times  from  J.  W.  Bordewyk, 
who  has  published  the  paper  the  last  13 
years,  and  took  possession  March  1. 

Bob  Wright,  editor  of  the  Satanta 
(Kan.)  Chief,  has  purchased  the  Sublette 
Monitor  from  Leon  Lester,  who  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Wright  under  the 
new  regime.  The  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  western  Kansas,  having  been 
published  for  40  years. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

QLTNCY  (Ill.)  HERALD- WHIG 

chose  Feb.  29,  to  inaugurate  its  new 
press  room  equipment  and  its  editions  of 
that  day  were  run  off  on  the  new  Scott 
multi-unit  octuple  press. 

N^ezo  York  Herald  Tribune  this  week 
installed  four  additional  No.  8  Linotype 
machines.  This  increases  the  paper’s 
battery  from  63  to  67  machines. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Wyoming  state  press  as- 

”  SOCIATION  executives  met  in 
Cheyenne,  March  9,  to  discuss  plans  for 
bringing  the  1929  N.  E.  A.  convention 
to  Wyoming. 

Watkrbury  (Conn.)  .Vdvt.rtising  club 
is  sponsoring  the  annual  spring  opening 
of  the  Waterbury  Merchants’  Bureau. 
.•\n  exhibition  of  the  proper  methods  of 
window  dressing,  with  live  models,  was 
given  in  a  Waterbury  store.  The  spring 
opening  will  be  held  March  12,  13  and  14. 

Formation  of  an  advertising  club  in 
Warren,  Pa.,  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  Members  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  CLUB  are  aiding  in  formation 
of  the  new  association. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
T>AY  POINT  BREEZE  is  Contra 
^  Costa  (Cal.)  County’s  latest  news¬ 
paper.  The  publication,  which  will  cover 
Clyde,  Nicholas  and  Bay  Point,  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Corbett. 

Reynolds,  Ind..  has  a  new  weekly,  the 
Tribtate,  with  E.  L.  Tresize,  former 
Francesville  (Ind.)  newspaper  man,  as 
editor  and  publisher.  Reynolds  has  been 
without  a  newspaper  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  a  former  publication  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  initial  issue  of  the  Cumberland 
Echo  has  been  published  at  Gintwood, 
Va..  with  Glen  F.  Kiser  as  editor  and 
publisher. 


SCHOOLS 

CTUDENTS  of  journalism  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  inspect^  the  plant  of  the  Trenton 
Times  newspapers  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Dr. 
.Mien  Sinclair  Will,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  head  of  the  Rutgers  journalistic 
school,  was  in  charge  of  the  group,  with 
his  assistant,  Hubert  R.  Ede.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  students  visited  the  State  House 
during  a  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager  of 


CHANGES  IN  LOUISVILLE 


New  Bu«ineM  and  Circulation  Execu¬ 
tive*  on  All  Three  Dailies 

.A  number  of  important  business  oflice 
changes  in  Louisville  newspaper  (jrgani- 
zations  have  been  announced. 
executives  are  on  the  job  for  the  Courier. 
Journal  and  Times  and  the  Herald-Pos!. 

H.  M.  McClaskey,  promotion  manager 
for  the  Courier-Journal,  who  has  been 
connected  with  that  newspaper  for  the 
last  seven  years,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  local  display  advertising  for 
that  paiier.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  McClaskey  was  for 
six  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
John  C.  Lewis  department  store. 

Mr.  Lawrence  .\ronson.  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Heine  Advertising  .Serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald-Post,  succeeding 
F.  D.  Barter,  who  came  to  Louisville 
.some  months  ago  from  Cleveland.  Mr. 
.Aronson  is  a  native  of  Cedar  Rapids 
la.  He  came  to  I-ouisville  in  19()9  and 
was  formerly  associated  with  his  father 
Louis  Aronson,  in  business.  He  is  a 
brother  of  A.  Y.  Aronson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times. 

Sidney  H.  Bernheim  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  local  display  adver 
rising  of  the  Louisville  Times.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  about  three  years  ago  after 
resijping  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Louisxrille  Herald. 

W.  A.  .\lisch,  for  many  years  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Louisville  Herald 
and  Herald- Post,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  promotion  for 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Times.  He  was 
succeeded  on  the  Herald-Post  by  H. 
Fenton  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  For  two 
years  Mr.  Fenton  hail  served  as  general 
circulation  director  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  formerly  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Nexo  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic  and  also  served  on  the 
Omaha  News-Bee,  Wichita  Beacon  and 
Detroit  Times. 


Nicky  Arnstein’s 
Autobiography 

“Gambler’S  Chance” 

HE  inner  story  of  “My  Man’s” 
broken  romance  with  Fanny 
Brice.  Nicky  reveals  family 
history  ...  a  fugitive  on  the  $5,000,- 
000  bond  steal  .  .  .  the  horrors  of 
two  years  in  Leavenworth. 

A  vivid  picture  from  the  King  of 
Gambler’s  own  pen — no  Ghost -tvriting. 

A  serial,  clean,  true  and 
gripping!  Bound  to  catch 
and  hold  circulation — of  the 
kind  that  builds  advertising. 

Only  one  newspaper  served  in  a  city.  Full  promotion  service, 
including  smashing  8-page  press  book  and  mats. 

Wire  now  I 

BIG  NEWS  FEATURES,  Inc. 

J50  HUDSON  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


the  Times  Newspapers,  escorted  the  vis¬ 
itors. 

Ivan  Benson,  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  The 
appointment  will  take  effect  next  fall. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader's  loving 
cup,  presented  to  the  college  with  the  best 
all  around  paper  went  to  the  Kentucky 
Kernel,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 


FLASHES 


Si.x  men  were  sent  to  jail  in  Illinois 
the  other  day  for  “illegal  fishing.”  About 
the  only  thing  you  can  get  away  with 
these  days  is  murder. — Russel  Crouse  in 
Nexv  York  Evening  Post. 


“He  was  just  an  ordinary  bootlegger,” 
said  the  Cynic ;  “one  of  the  type  that 
never  accumulates  enough  wealth  to  get 
out  of  the  criminal  class.” — Detroit  Nezos. 


Following  Sandino  is  something  like 
slapping  at  a  flea.  The  hardest  part  of 
fighting  his  army  is  finding  out  where  it 
is. — Springfield  Daily  Republican. 


A  continued  story  has  been  running 
for  twelve  years  in  a  Japanese  newspaper. 
That  beats  our  own  iluscle  Shoals  serial 
by  a  year  or  so. — Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald. 


The  woman  who  can  look  at  a  hole 
in  a  newspaper  without'  wondering  wliat 
was  cut  out  of  it  is  yet  unborn. — Detroit 
Nczi'S. 


tax  bill  never  is  attractive  until  it 
has  been  receipted. — J.  R.  Wolf  in  Mil- 
zvaukee  Journal. 


Possibly  we  might  have  more  great 
men  in  future  if  someone  would  build  log 
cabins  ,  for  them  to  be  born  in. — Florence 
(.\la.)  Herald. 
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INTERTYPE  BODONT  and  BODONI  BOLD 


The  Modern  Face  for  Newspapers 

FOR  NEWS  HEADINGS 
FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three  years  apo  there  was  practieally  no  Bo- 
(loni  in  use.  Today  nearly  every  progressive  news¬ 
paper  has  some  advertisements  set  in  Bodoni,  and 
many  of  our  best  booklets  and  folders  are  being 
set  in  the  Bodoni  family. 

All  Modern  Roman  types  follow  along  the  lines 
of  the  Bodoni — the  first  Modern  Roman  letter 
ever  eut.  That  is  how  we  arrived  at  the  names 
Mt»dern  Roman  and  Old  Style  Roman.  Vi  hen 
Giuinhattista  Bodoni  (174((-1813)  designed  and 
introduced  his  new  type,  everything  else  became 
old  and  out  of  date. 

From  1469  to  178.'}  there  had  never  been  a  type 
face  that  was  anything  like  Bodoni. 

In  1805  there  was  not  a  single  type  foundry  in 
the  world  that  was  making  an  old  style  face — like 
Caslon.  and  very  few  were  making  classic  faces¬ 
like  Garamond. 

Old  Style  types— -principally  Caslon — were  the 
only  types  ever  used  in  America  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Colonies  until  about  1810, when  every¬ 


thing  was  Bodoni,  or  something  similar,  and  the 
choice  remained  for  a  Modern  Roman  type  for 
many  years. 

^’hen  the  public  tires  of  Old  Style  faces — simi¬ 
lar  to  Caslon,  or  Classic  faces — similar  to  Gara¬ 
mond.  they  will  take  up  another  group  of  tvpe 
faces.  The  logical  group  to  he  picked  up  at  the 
present  time  is  the  concise,  crisp,  and  distinctive 
Modern  Roman  group,  and  Bodoni  is  considered 
the  “Daddy”  of  the  Modern  Roman  group. 

Maybe  we  are  headed  for  just  such  a  reversal 
of  public  choice  in  type  faces  as  we  had  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Type  prefer¬ 
ences  have  a  way  of  running  in  cycles  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  printing  from  movable  types. 

Intertype  Bodoni  matrices  produce  the  various 
members  of  the  Bodoni  Family  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  accepted  standard  Bodoni  Types.  You 
will  have  calls  for  the  Bodoni  matrices.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Intertype  Bodoni  Family. 


Intertype  Matrices 
are  Standard 
for  Slu^-Casting 
Machines 


Ao  Standardized 
Intertype 
Has  Ever  Become 
Obsolete 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 


(.hicago  ISO  North  Franklin  Street;  Netc  Orleans  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco  l.'>2  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main 
Street;  Boston  80  Federal  Street;  London;  Berlin.  Distrihutor-  throughout  the  world 


HOW  TO  SELECT  TYPE  FACES 

is  a  booklet  of  32  pages  which  is  worth  your  while.  Even  though 
you've  handled  type  for  years  you'll  find  some  things  in  this  book¬ 
let  that  you  never  thought  of  before.  Pin  this  panel  to  your  letter¬ 
head.  and  mail  it  todav. 


Set  OR  lh»  Inirrtypr  in  Bodoni  Family 
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JOINS  MILWAUKEE  AGENCY 


A.  N.  Steele  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Named  Account  Executive 

Olson  &  Enzingcr,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
have  announced  the  addition  of  A.  N. 
Steele,  formerly  director  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  its  staff  of  account  e.xecutives.  In 
addition  to  directing  the  merchandising 
activities  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr. 
Steele  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  the 
rotogravure  magazine  advertising  of  the 
Tribune.  Prior  to  this  he  was  general 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Union  Bed  and  Spring  Company  of 
Chicago ;  and  previously  was  merchandis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  Song  Company 
and  the  Davenport  Bed  Makers  of 
America,  Chicago. 


Join*  Metropolitan 

Anthony  Cavalli,  for  many  years  a 
publicity  director  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  executive,  recently  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York. 


Nichols  Places  Account 

The  J.  'L.  Nichols  Publishing  Company, 
Naperville,  Illinois,  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  w'ith  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency. 


Renovator  Appoints 

Renovator,  Inc.,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  have  appointed  Street  & 
Finney  to  handle  the  advertising  of  a  new 
electrical  housekeeping  machine — the 
Numatic  Electric  Renovator. 


Represents  Feed  Company 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  131  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  makers  of  dairy 
rations  and  poultry  feeds,  have  appointed 
Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  handle  their 
advertising  and  act  as  merchandising 
counsel. 


GETS  COPY  O.  K.  BY  AIR 


J.  C.  Hauser,  of  the  Regensteiner 
Corporation,  Chicago,  flew  200  miles 
recently  to  get  a  client’s  O.  K.  on 
ropy  for  a  campaign.  The  plane  was 
brought  down  by  fog  and  rain,  but 
Mr.  Hauser  completed  the  trip  by 
train  successfully. 


Boston  Agency  Moves 

The  O’Connell-Ingalls  Advertising 
.\gency  on  March  1  removed  their  offices 
from  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Colonial 
Building,  Boston,  to  the  southwest  wing 
of  the  same  building  on  the  top  floor 
directly  over  their  old  quarters. 


Stumberg  to  Detroit 

J.  H.  Stumberg  has  been  sent  from  the 
home  office  of  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  to  become  manager  of  the 
agency’s  branch  office  recently  opened  in 
Detroit. 


Elects  Directors 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  John  K.  Rich  and 
Donald  Wright  w'ere  elected  directors. 


Ellis  Made  Vice  President 

Lynn  Ellis,  author  of  two  books  on 
advertising  subjects,  and  a  contributor  to 
leading  business  magazines,  has  been 
elected  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
Honig-Cooper  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
He  joined  the  Honig-Cooper  staff  last 
September. 


COWAN  REORGANIZED 


Prindle  Joins  New  York  Agency  as 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Carlyle  C.  Prindle,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Lery’s, 
Inc.,  perfumers,  and  previously  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  Frank  M.  Prindle 
&  Co.,  has  joined  the  advertising  agency 
of  Harrison  J.  Cowan,  New  York  City, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
name  Cowan  &  Prindle,  Inc. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  are  Harri¬ 
son  J.  Cowan,  president,  Carlyle  C. 
Prindle,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  J. 
C.  Burton,  vice  president,  Catherine  C. 
O’Neill,  secretary. 


AGENCY  MAN  SUBPOENAED 

•  ■ 

H.  R.  Gelwicks  Denies  Queens  Pnliticisa 
Placed  Advertising 

Harry  R.  Gelwicks,  president  of  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  bearin 
his  name,  and  owner  of  a  news  agenn 
supplying  New  York  and  Brooklyn  new*, 
papers  with  news  of  Queens  County,  was 
subpoenaed  last  Monday  to  appear  b^ 
fore  former  Judge  Clarence  J.  Shearn, 
Governor  Smith’s  representative  investi. 
gating  charges  against  Borough  Presj. 
dent  Maurice  E.  Connolly  of  Chieens  and 
John  Phillips,  Queens  “sewer  king.’’ 

Mr.  Gelwicks  denied  any  truth  in  re¬ 
ports  that  Phillips  paid  for  $2y,(HJ0  worth 
of  political  advertising  in  the  last  city 
campaign. 

- .  . . .  I 

OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.  Appoints  T.  L 
Briggs  Branch  Manager 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Toronto  adve^ti^ 
ing  agency,  has  opened  a  New  York 
office.  Thomas  L.  Briggs,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Remington 
.\rms  Company,  later  president  of 
Colliers’  Weekly  has  been  placed  in 
charge. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  J.  J.  Gibbon* 
opened  an  advertising  office  in  New  York 
and  later  moved  to  Canada,  where  he 
built  up  his  present  agency  with  branches 
in  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  X'ancouver 
Hamilton  and  London,  England.  ’ 


TRIBUNE  TEAM  WINS 

Emil  St.  Goddard,  21-year-old  rbani- 
pion  musher,  and  his  dog  sled  team  of 
greyhound  huskies,  sped  over  the  frozen 
trail  to  victory  in  the  international  east¬ 
ern  dog  sled  derby.  They  representd 
the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  anl 
broke  the  record  for  the  120  mile  course 
with  a  mark  of  11  hours  14  minutes  and 
17  seconds. 


•V 


The  woman  is  the  purchasing 
"  .agent  of  the  home 


iit  Journal  isherp^er^ 


FOOD  ♦  for  example! 


CHICAGO— Lake  State  Bank  Bldg. 


Years  of  experience  has  taught  Portland  food  merchants  that 
Journal  space  will  sell  more  food  products  at  a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  Portland  paper — because  the  Journal  is  the  home 
paper  with  the  greatest  woman  appeal.  National  advertisers 
naturally  follow  the  local  merchants’  experience. 

the  JOURNAL 

Portland, Oregon 

BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 

NEWYORK— 2  West45thSt.  PHILADELPHIA— 1524  Chestnut  St.  LOS  ANGELES— 117  W.  Ninth  St 


s 


For  the  entire  year 
of  1927  the  Journal 
led  in  a  dominant 
way  all  other  Port¬ 
land  papers  in  both 
local  and  national 
food  advertising 
linage! 


S 


SAN  FRANCISCO— 58  Sutter  St. 


(The  Journal  maintains  an  efficient  Merchandising  Service  Bureau,  at  your  disposal  for  surveys,  charts,  data,  etc.) 

THE  LARGEST  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST! 
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Now  Gannett  Newspapers 
Are  100%  Ludlow 

In  1924  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  wrote:  "I  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  the  Ludlow  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  We  have  three  in  Utica,  two  in  Elmira, 
two  in  Rochester,  and  one  in  Ithaca.  I  don't 
believe  we  could  get  along  without  them." 

Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  Hartford 
Courier,  Plainfield  Courier-News, Newburgh 
News,  and  Olean  Herald  have  been  added  to 
the  Gannett  newspapers.  In  each  of  these  the 
the  Ludlow  system  of  hand-set  and  slug-cast 
composition  has  been  installed. 

Now  Gannett  newspapers  are  100%  Lud¬ 
low  equipped.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Have 
you  seriously  considered  this  most  modern 
and  economical  system  of  newspaper  display 
composition? 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  SET  IN  ULTRA-MODERN  IMcMURTRIX) 
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GERBER  MADE  HEAD  OF 
U.  P.  FEATURES 

Howard  Wheeler  Reiignt — Paul  White 
New  Editor — Service  Includes  Four 
Comics — Sold  to  90  Papers 

Tom  Gerber,  formerly  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
the  recently  organized  feature  department 
of  the  United 
Press,  Howard 
\Vlieeler, 
was  in  charge  of 
the  United  | 

Feature  Sjaidi- 
cate,  has  resigii-  •• 
ed.  Paul  White 
has  been  trans-  »  ^1^. 
ferred  from  the 
P.  New 

the 

the 

feature  depart¬ 
ment.  ^  Tom  Gf.rber 

Tile  feature  de¬ 
partment  was  begun  by  U.  P.  last  De¬ 
cember,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
feature  and  picture  service  which  would 
be  in  stqi  with  current  news.  It  is  a 
daily  blanket  service  which  furnishes  a 
total  of  15  different  features,  including 
four  comic  strips,  a  daily  sports  cartoon, 
a  daily  picture  page,  serials,  three 
women's  page  features,  and  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  children.  The  Uniterl  Feature 
,Syndicate  is  iH'ing  co-ntinued  to  handle  a 
few  individual  features. 

Mr.  Gerber  explained  that  the  service 
was  being  sold  at  low  rates,  his  intention 
bein.g  to  make  profit  out  of  wide  cover¬ 
age.  He  said  '^1  papers  had  bought  the 
service  since  it  l>egan. 

Mr.  Gerber  has  been  with  the  United 
Press  for  eight  years.  Mr.  \Vhite  has 
l)cen  with  the  I’.  P.  since  .\ug.  1,  1924. 
He  came  from  Kansas  City,  and  has 
workexl  on  jKipers  in  Denver  and  Chey¬ 
enne. 


“Pinocchio”  in  Feature  Form 

“Pinocchio”  adapted  by  Carol  Della 
Chiesa  from  Collodi's  original  adventures 
of  Pinocchio,  is  announced  as  a  new 
children’s  feature  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service.  It  is  for  weekly  publication 
and  is  illustrated  by  Helene  Carter.  The 
same  syndicate  announced  this  week  that 
“Mitzi,”  the  fashion  strip  by  J.  V.  Jay 
is  now  being  prepared  in  Sumlay  page 
form. 

McAdam  on  Coast 

Charles  V.  McAdam,  vice-president  of 
the  McN'aught  Syndicate,  is  now  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  a  business  trip.  With 
Rube  Goldberg,  McNaught  artist,  Mr. 
Mc\dam  placed  in  the  recent  Artists  and 
Writers  tournament  in  Florida.  H.  L. 
McEwen.  formerly  with  the  McClure 
Newspapers  Syndicate  and  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  has  joined  the  Mc¬ 
Naught  sales  staff. 

Has  Vance  Serial 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  has  obtained  a 
new  serial  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  en¬ 
titled.  “They  Call  It  Love.”  It  will  be 
released  in  29  daily  installments. 

New  Feature  Service 

The  Herald  and  U’cckly  Times,  Ltd. 
of  Melbourne,  \'ictoria.  Australia  has 
inaugurated  a  new  feature  service.  The 
service  will  carry  serials,  illustrations, 
comic  strips  and  special  articles.  .\. 
Watkin  Wynne,  formerly  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  has  been  appointexl 


New  Sabatini  Serial 

Publication  of  a  new  Rafael  Sabatini 
serial  story  will  be  started  in  April  by 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service.  The 
serial  will  run  under  the  title  of  “For 
I^ve  of  .\  I^dy  of  France.”  The  text 
will  be  illustrated  bv  Hul^ert  Mathieu. 


Dreiier  Writes  Series 

Tlieodore  Dreiser  has  written  a  series 
of  11  articles  for  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  The  articles  are  based 
on  his  recent  tour  of  Europe  and  publica¬ 
tion  will  begin  on  March  17. 

WILE  WRITES  NEW  BOOK 

Doubleday-Doran  Publishing  “A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Industrial  Progress”  March  21 

Doubleday-Doran  are  publishing  on 
March  21,  “A  Century  of  Industrial 
Progress.”  edited  by  Frederic  William 
Wile.  Washington  news  writer,  and  head 
of  his  own  syndicate  serving  newspapers 
with  political  news  from  the  national 
capital. 

Collaborating  with  Mr.  Wile  in  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  book,  which  commemorates 
the  centenary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  New  York,  are: 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  “The  Forces  of  Our  Economic 
Progress”;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  on  iron 
and  steel;  Owen  D.  Young,  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  industry ;  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  on 
banking;  James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Pi  blisher,  on  journalism  and 
publishing;  Will  H.  Hays,  on  motion 
pictures;  John  N.  Willys,  on  the  motor 
industry ;  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  on  agriculture ;  Harry  F.  Gug¬ 
genheim.  on  aviation;  Jesse  Isidor  Straus, 
on  retail  merchandising;  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  on  the  mail  order  business ;  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  on  the  labor  movement ; 
Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  on  radio; 
and  other  authorities  equally  prominent 
in  their  respective  lines  of  activity. 

Mr.  Wile,  besides  being  a  political  spe¬ 
cial  writer  at  Washington,  is  heard 
weekly  over  the  Blue  Chain  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  in  his  “The 
Political  Situation  at  Washington  To¬ 
night.”  His  last  preceding  book  was 
“Emi'  Berliner,  Maker  of  the  Micro¬ 
phone.”  The  American  Institute  cen¬ 
tenary  will  be  celebrated  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York,  March  30. 


SPECIALS  CONSOUDATE 

C.  L.  Houser  Company  and  FranUia 

E.  Wales  Organization  Combine 

The  C.  L.  Houser  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspaper  representatives, 
and  the  Franklin  E.  Wales  Representa¬ 
tive  Organization  have  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  Houser-Wales  Company 
with  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago! 
The  consolidation  took  effect  March  1, 

The  new  organization  will  work  as  a 
unit,  with  Mr.  Wales  handling  the  west¬ 
ern  representation  for  the  complete  list 
of  newspapers  from  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Houser  taking  charge  of  all  affairs  in 
the  East.  No  election  of  officers  for  the 
new  company  has  yet  been  held. 

Represents  Lima  Star 

Effective  .\pril  1,  the  G.  Logan  Payne 
Company  will  represent  the  Lima  (6.) 
•S'/rtr  in  the  national  advertising  tield. 

Litchfield  Appoints 

Powers  &  Stone,  Inc.,  New  York,  liave 
lieen  appointed  national  representative  of 
the  Litchfield  (Ill.)  Netes-Herald. 

Doty  &  Stypes  Dissolved 

With  the  retirement  of  Walter  L.  Doty 
from  the  firm  of  Doty  &  Stypes.  Inc!, 
publishers  representatives  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  firm  becomes  .Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
Inc.  Mr.  Stypes  has  purchased  Mr. 
Doty’s  interest.  Mr.  Doty  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan.  Gordon  B.  Bell  has  been 
appointed  Portland  manager  of  the  Stypes 
corporation. 

Hearst  Unit  Appoints 

The  Hearst  -Pacific  coast  morning 
newspapers,  comprising  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
Oakland  Times,  announce  the  appointment 
of  Allan  R.  Bartlett  as  their  Detroit 
representative. 


CT  IN  ROCHESTER 

X  during  the  Year  1927 


-IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


The  DEMCX2RAT  and  CHRONICLE  carried  more  than  17, OCX), 000  lines  of  net  paid  advertising.  This 
was  a  lead  of  3,027,916  lines  over  the  second  newspaper. 


-IN  AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISING 


The  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE*  carried  over  one  million  lines,  which  were  321,179  lines  more 
than  carried  in  the  second  newspaper. 


-IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


The  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE  ranked  seventh  in  the  world  in  volume  of  classified  adverdsii^ 
and  led  all  other  newspapers  in  cities  the  size  of  Rochester. 


-IN  CIRCULATION 


The  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE,  with  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  83,000  and  a  Sunday  ar- 
culation  in  excess  of  90,000,  continues  to  maintain  its  big  lead  over  all  other  Rochester  newspapers. 

*  In  the  automobile  shoav  edition  published  during  issue  op  any  ^Rpehester  newspaper.  There  were 

January  1928,  the  ‘Democrat  and  Chronicle  broke  more  than  8},000  lines  of  automobile  ad-vertising 

all  records  for  automobile  advertising  in  a  single  published  in  this  edition. 


pf«i0(Tal 


^rDttid^ 


P AUL  BLOCK,  INC.,  Special  Representative — Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10.  1928 


A  GREAT  NEW 
RADIO-NEWSPAPER  TIE-UP 


AMOS ‘N’ ANDY 

by  CORRELL  and  GOSDEN 

Originators  of  {Sam  ’n’  Henry) 
Internationally  Known  Character  Artists 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

for  Your  Radio  Station 
and  Your  Comic  Section 

Y^OR  more  than  two  years  the  radio  fans  of  the  nation  This  is  not  an  expensive  radio-chaln'tie-up,  but  an  en- 
have  followed  the  adventures  of  a  pair  of  lovable  tirely  new  idea  in  broadcasting  so  simple  that  any  sta- 
"black  face”  comedians.  tion  may  use  it,  so  attractive  that  every  station  will  find 

These  men  (Freeman  F.  Gosden  and  Charles  J.  Correll)  The’^Daily  News 

are  now  offering  a  new  radio-newspaper  feature— a  clever  .  syndicate  immediately  and  secure  the  right  to  ”Amos 
comic  strip  for  your  paper — a  character  broadcast  over  ’n’  Andy”  in  your  territory.  It  will  build  circulation  for 
your  radio  station  under  the  title  and  through  the  voices  your  newspaper.  It  will  Increase  the  audience  of  your 
of  •^Amos  ’n’  Andy.”  radio  station. 

For  full  details  write  or  wire 
THE  SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

15  NORTH  WELLS  STREET,  CHICAGO  , 
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CLASSIFIED  BY  RADIO 
MAKES  HIT  FOR  DAILY 


“Something  for  Ererybody;  and  Every¬ 
body  Wants  Something”  Is  Message 
Conveyed  in  Weekly  Broadcast 
of  Milwaukee  Journal 


Radio  is  proving  a  useful  medium  for 
promoting  classified  advertising  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  according  to  Harry 
Gwaltney, 
manager  of  the 
classified  ad¬ 
vertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Putting 
on  a  program 
over  the  paper’s 
own  station 
WTMJ,  under  the 
title  “Journal 
Want  Ad  Frolic,” 
he  hopes  to  make 
the  air  above  him 
yield  Image. 

The  idea  of  the 
program  is  to  sell 
the  public  on  the 
broad  usefulness 
of  want  ads,  their  effectiveness  in  bring¬ 
ing  prompt  results,  and  their  universality 
of  contact  and  appeal.  Thus  the  program 
is  made  up  entirely  of  request  numbers 
and  the  spirit  implied  is  “something  for 
everybody ;  and  everybody  wants  some¬ 
thing.” 

“Just  as  the  want  ads  are,  the  Journal’s 
classified  program  is  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,”  Mr.  Gwaltney  declared. 
“The  analogy  is  carried  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  thought,  ‘no  matter  what 
request  you  make,  we’ll  fill  it  for  you’  is 
played  up  as  the  big  feature.” 

People  are  invited  to  call  for  any  type 
of  number  to  be  sung  by  the  “Gassy 
Classified  Boys.”  songs  that  were  in  vogue 
years  ago  or  the  latest  one  published. 

“The  classified  program  is  equal  to  any 
calls  made  on  it,  is  the  line  of  argument 
taken.  ‘Classified  ads  will  perform  any 
task  you  set  for  them,’  is  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  it. 

“People  have  been  quick  to  catch  the 
idea  and  often  tie-up  their  requests  ap¬ 
propriately.  One  member  of  the  Journal 
Want  Ad  Oub — all  who  send  in  requests 
automatically  become  members  and  re¬ 
ceive  membership  cards — asked  that  the 
song  ‘Please  Go  Away  and  Let  Me 
Sleep,’  be  sung  for  her.  She  related  the 
following  experience  as  the  reason  for  her 
choice  of  that  particular  song: 

“An  advertisement  which  she  had 
placed  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Journal,  had  brought  89  callers  in  one 
day.  The  results  were  too  effective  for 
comfort ! 

“The  Journal’s  classified  department 
hopes  to  increase  its  linage  in  1928  by 
gfiving  the  people  of  Milwaukee  a  broader 
concept  of  the  field  of  usefulness  of 
classified  advertising.  It  hopes  to  implant 
the  idea  by  means  of  the  radio  tie-up, 
that  classified  advertising  is  unlimited  in 
its  possibilities  and  usefulness ;  that  it  can 
effectively  sell  any  type  of  merchandise 
and  perform  any  type  of  service. 

“The  classified  hour,  though  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  enterprise,  is  valuable  as  a 
promotion  tie-up  for  our  classified  de¬ 
partment  here  at  the  Journal.” 


McCABE  ON  STANDARD  UNION 


Leaves  Agency  to  Become  Classified 
Manager  in  Brooklyn 

Frank  McCabe,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Nexv  York 
World,  became  classified  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Stafuiard  Union,  March  5.  He 
was  with  Leddy  &  Johnson,  Xew  York 
advertising  agency  just  prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Standard  Union. 

Mr.  McCabe  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  more  than  40  years.  In  1924, 
while  he  was  classified  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  he  was  tendered  a  din¬ 
ner  by  the  staff  of  the  World  to  celebrate 
his  fortieth  anniversary  with  that  paper. 


Read  Editm  &  Publisher  For  News¬ 
paper  News— ^  A  Year. 


AD  TIPS 


TEos.  E.  Basham  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
is  preparing  a  new  list  for  the  advertising  of 
Fendrich  Cigar  (E.  Fendrlch  Cigar  Company, 
Evansville,  liid.) 

Blackett  It  Sample,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  is  handling  the  account  of  the 
Quaker  Macaroni  Company,  (Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago). 

The  Buchen  Company,  28  East  Jackson  boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  lias  prepared  a  list  on  Keo  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Caples  Company,  225  East  Erie  street, 
Chicago,  is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Orange  Crush  Co.,  Chicago. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Inc.,  752  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  may  handle  a  newspaper  campaign  in 
the  near  future  on  Aurine  Remedy  Company, 
Cliicago.  ear  remedy. 

The  John  H.  Dunham  Company,  451  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago,  will  prei.are  a  list 
on  Dona  Castile  Soap,  .krmour  &  Co.,  Cliicago. 

W.  B.  Finney  Company,  Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 
Trying  out  a  few  towns  for  the  advertising  of 
the  Ideal  Malt  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Geyer  Advertising  Company,  Dayton,  O.  Have 
issued  orders  to  newspajiers  during  the  past 
week  for  the  Frigidaire  Corporation,  Dayton, 
tiliio. 

The  Glen  Buck  Company,  59  8outb  La  Salle 
street.  Chicago,  is  sending  out  copy  for  March 
on  Stiitz  Motor  Car  Company,  Indiana|ioIis,  Ind. 

Holmes,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  use  about 
six  or  eight  large  city  newspapers  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  .\merican  Barley  Corp.,  Minne- 
ajiolis,  Minn. 

Kline  L.  Roberts  Company,  Oiiumbus,  O.,  wiU 
use  40  to  50  towns  on  the  Smith  .kgricultural 
Chemical  Company,  (Sacco),  Columbus.,  O. 

Kling-Gibson  Company,  319  South  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago,  will  prepare  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  near  future  on  Climalene  Products 
Company,  (Bowlene)  Canton,  O. 

Loomis-Potts  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  place 
the  account  of  the  National  I’rotectlve  Insurance 
.\ssociation,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42d 
street.  New  Fork.  Appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  The  Public  Service  Cup  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  Lily 
Cups. 

H.  K.  HeCann  Company,  80  East  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago,  is  using  a  few  Chicago 
paiiers  for  a  tryout  campaign  on  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  HeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  IVacker 
Drive  at  La  Salle  street.  Chicago,  has  issued 
contracts  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  St. 
PauL  Minn. 

Geo.  F.  McKiernan  Company,  Rockford,  Ill., 
is  now  placing  the  account  of  the  Holmes 
Disappearing  Bed  Company,  Woodstock,  HI. 

Lewis  H.  Hertz  Company,  400  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  is  issuing  orders  to  news|iapers  • 
on  Magistral  Chemical  Company,  (Nurito), 
Chicago. 

Mills,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Prepared  list 
to  advertise  the  American  Bottlers  of  Carbon¬ 
ated  Beverages  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olson  St  Enzinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Has  list 
preiiated  and  is  ready  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Val  Blatz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Pedlar  A  Ryan,  New  York,  will  place  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sonora  Phonograph  Company,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  in  the  future. 

Procter  &  Collier,  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  O.  K'd 
the  list  on  Liipiid  Veneer  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Quinlan  Advertising  Corporation.  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  t3iicngo,  will  use  a  few  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  on  some  black  and  white  copy  for 
Senreco  Company  (Tooth  Paste)  Cincinnati,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  435  North  Michi- 
gart  avenue,  Oilcago.  Will  make  a  test  cam¬ 
ps  Ign  on  the  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 
.Vkron,  Ohio,  in  two  cities,  location  unknown. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  start  on  copy  for 
advertising  on  the  National  Toilet  Company, 
Paris,  Tenn. 

Ross-Gould  Company,  St.  Louis.  .\re  ready 
with  the  list  on  the  advertising  of  the  Absor- 
beiie  Manufacturing  Company.  St.  Ix>uis. 

Ruthrauff  St  Ryan,  225  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  is  to  prepare  a  list  on  J.  Stransky 
-Mfg.  Co.,  Pukwana,  S.  Dak. 

The  Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North 
Michigan  boulevard,  Chicago,  is  issuing  small 
copy  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Goodrich- 
Gamble  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  (Paxo  Balm). 

_  Street  St  Finney,  Inc..  40  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Handling  the  account  of  the  Re¬ 
novator.  Inc.,  101  West  3l8t  street.  New  York 
to  advertise  a  new  electrical  house-keejiing  ma¬ 
chine — the  Nematic  Electric  Renovator. 

Sweeney  St  James.  (Tleveland,  O.,  are  releas¬ 
ing  contracts,  to  start  April  12,  on  the  Rit 
Products  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Wade  Advertising  Co.,  208  West  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  Cliicago.  is  using  a  few  towns 
for  the  advertising  of  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.. 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  major  part  of  this  account 
however,  continues  to  be  placed  direct. 

J-  Walter  Thompson  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  boulevard,  Chicago,  has  Issued  con¬ 
tracts  to  newspaiiers  on  Vigoro  Fertilizer.  Swift 
A  Co.,  C3ilcago. 

The  D.  S.  Advertising  Corporation,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  issuing  a  few  contracts  on  the  Franklin 
Automobile  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Williams  St  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago,  will  place  the  account  of 
the  (Tiirago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul  Ry.,  Chicago. 


Another  and 
Important  Development 

in  Dry  Mat  Stereotyping 


We  heartily  recommend  the 
use  of  No,  64  Parting  Powder, 

This  powder  prevents  the 
mold  from  sticking  to  the  cast 
plate.  It  parts  the  two  easily 
and  instantly.  1 1  prevents  tear¬ 
ing  of  the  mat,  quickens  the 
scorching  operation,  permits  of 
more  casts,  strengthens  stay- 
back,  and  makes  a  better 
printing  plate. 

No,  64  Parting  Powder  must 
not  be  confounded  with  chalk 
or  talc.  It  is  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  compound  and  is  far 
more  efficient. 

Packed  in  sifter  cans,  12  to 
a  carton,  price  $6.00  per  carton 
f.o.b.  factory.  Small  sample 
cans  50  cents. 

Please  show  this  advertise¬ 
ment  to  your  stereotyper. 


Wood  Flong  Corporation 

Stillwater,  New  York 
Sole  selling  agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada 


c 


GOOD  WORK 
GOES  INTO  IT 
GOOD  WORK 


LINOTYPE 


COMES  OUT 
OF  IT 


AN  INVESTMENT ..  .in  precision 


Even  the  Linotype  Company’s  enormous 
production  of  magazines  can’t  keep  this  ma¬ 
chine  busy.  It  drills  all  the  holes  in  Linotype 
magazines  and  does  it  so  quickly  that  it  stands 
idle  much  of  the  time.  But  its  speed  is  only 
incidental.  The  important  thing  is  that  it 
drills  every  hole  in  every  magazine  in  exactly 
the  right  place.  It  helps  to  insure  standard¬ 
ization  in  Linotype  magazines,  so  that  no 
matter  what  machine  they  go  on  they  will  fit 
right  and  work  right. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED 
NEW  ORLEANS  TORONTO.  CAN. 

RcpmtautiTn  in  tlic  Principal  Cticf  of  tlw  ▼orM 


Paul  R.  Pickruhl 

Linotype  Machinist 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Post -Enquirer 

....  ”It  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  back  knowing 
that  my  battery  of  eighteen  Linotypes  is 
producing  the  goods.  Although  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  running  night  and  day,  some 
have  been  in  action  these  past  twenty 
years  or  more.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to 
realize  that  all  my  operators  are  con¬ 
tented  at  their  work.  I  place  the  principal 
cause  to  the  wonderful  workmanship  and 
excellent  material  used  in  the  building  of 
the  Linotypes  and,  too,  a  little  care  and 
common  sense  administered  to  their  up¬ 
keep.” 


Emma  Elorence  Sidney  wife  of 
Louis  R.  E.  Paulin,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Xczi.-  York  World,  and  Helen 
Morris  Gay,  wife  of  William  W.  Gay  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  World,  died 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other  on 
March  4. 

Banks  B.  Hall,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Press  Room  &  Bindery  Company, 
Denver,  died  Feb.  24. 

Vioco  Toepher,  56,  25  years  ago  a 
prominent  American  journalist,  has  died 
in  his  native  city  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark.  Toepher  spent  20  years  in  the 
Cnited  States.  Following  the  Spanish- 
.■\merican  war.  Toepher  entered  journal¬ 
ism.  and  at  one  time  he  was  closely  asso- 
Frank  D.  Root,  former  Washington  cor-  with  Oie  Hearst  interests.  In  1906 

respondent  for  the  A  ct.'  York  Timts,  and  he  'vent  to  England  as  the  representative 
afterward  an  editorial  writer  for  many  both  American  and  Danish  newspapers, 

vears,  died  March  7  of  pneumonia,  at  his  Mii.dred  Aldrich,  widely  known 

home  in  Newington,  Conn.  He  was  76  dramatic  writer  and  critic  and  formerly 
vears  old.  Mr.  Root  joined  the  Times  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the  old 
staff  in  1878  and  remained  until  1897  Boston  fJmiic  Journal,  and  later  with  the 
when  he  joined  the  Independent  as  Boston  Journal  and  Boston  Herald,  died 
financial  editor.  He  returned  to  the  in  an  .American  Hospital  in  Paris 
Times  si.x  years  later  and  was  with  them  recently.  She  was  correspondent  for 
until  1919,  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  numerous  .American  publications  and  was 
influenza  decorated  by  the  French  government  in 

_  1922. 


-Tho.mas  Henry  Bl  sey,  aged  82,  fa- 
t  ir  of  Harry  F.  Buscy,  managing  i-ditor 
(  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citicen,  died  this 
k  at  the  Masonic  Home  at  Spring- 
field,  O. 

Gw  YN  Maher,  67,  for  the  past  12  years 
business  manager  of  the  Catholic  Tele- 
ttraph,  said  to  be  the  oldest  religious  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  United  States,  is  dead  at 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
order. 

Harry  S.  Quine,  aged  52,  publicity 
manager  for  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  at  Akron,  died  a  few  days  ago, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  figure  in  the  rubber  industry  for 
many  years. 


G.  B.  FREASE,  CANTON 
PUBUSHER,  DIES 


THOMAS  J.  DAVIES 

Thomas  J.  Davies,  76,  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  publishers  of  the 
IX-enini;  Herald,  Shenandoah's  only  daily 
newspaper,  died  in  his  home  Sunday, 
March  4,  after  a  three  years’  illness.  Mr. 
I  )avies  entered  into  partnership  w  ith  B.  F. 
Parrott  and  C.  T.  Straugn  many  years 
ago  and  bought  out  the  Herald  when  it 
was  but  a  small  paper.  Mr.  Davis  con- 
lined  most  of  his  activities  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  <hiring  his  connection  with  the 
Evening  Herald. 


Former  Owner  of  Daily  Repository 
Succumbs  in  Cleveland  Hospital — 
Was  Political  Power  in 
State 


IDENTIFIES  GANGSTER 


small  Ohio 
paper  a  medi- 
um  sized 
the  latter  part 
the  last  century, 
and  enlarged  his 

property  as  the  George  B.  Frease 
city  grew,  into  an 

institution  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  In  his  career  in  northern  Ohio  he 
knew  William  McKinley  and  Warren  G. 

Harding,  and,  through  his  friendship 
with  them,  became  a  political  power  in 
the  state. 

He  retired  about  a  year  ago  when  the 
Repository  was  purchased  by  the  Brush- 
Moore  syndicate. 

Bom  in  Canton  in  1861,  Mr.  Frease  at¬ 
tended  the  local  schools  and  then  decided 
to  make  newspaper  work  his  career. 

-After  joining  the  Repository  staff  as  a 
reporter,  he  became  editorial  writer  and  66  ; 

three  years  later  he  and  his  father,  Judge  Chicago 
Joseph  Frease,  purchased  the  paper's  on  the  j 
stock  from  the  heirs  of  Thomas  W.  Sex-  went  to 
ton. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Jessie  .A.  Frease,  sur-  evmng  1 
vives.  Other  surviving  relatives  are  a  paper  ui 
daughter,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Harris,  Canton ;  a  ago. 
son,  William  A.  of  Canton;  tw'o  brothers,  Herbe 
Col.  Harry  Frease,  Canton,  and  Rev.  years  a 
Edwin  Field  Frease.  a  missionary  in 
•Africa,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  William  c„fi,ipnlv 
Smith.  Mrs.  Harry  March  and  Mrs.  ^ypek 
Rachel  F.  Green,  all  of  Canton.  been  em 


Q^bituary 


ERVIN  B.  HAWKINS 


HANDLING  OWN  REPRESENTA'HON 

i'aii  l.uis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Daily  Tele- 
grain  and  Morning  Tribune  is  now 
handling  advertising  direct  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  no  longer  employ 
a  “special.”  K.  C.  Grisham,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald. 
has  been  appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Telegram  and  Triinne. 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
m  or ‘too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 


Order  from  the  Idenrest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLE.SNS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Retfresentethes  in  the  Vrincipel  Citiei  of  the  Vorld 


F-4J15 — Linotype  Meta)  Feeder,  for 
42  em)  witiiout  electric  pot  .  . 

F-4J 14— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot. 
except  42  em . 

F-4315 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42 
without  electric  pot . 

F-4316 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot. 
em  models .  •• 

(All  prices  subject  to  change  nithont  notice) 


ill  models  (except 
.  $40.0# 

All  models 

$40.N 

models 
$30.00 

All  42 
$50.N 


“COUNT’  HULANISKI  DIES  for  the  paper,  died  March  3  in  St.  Mary’s 

T-  J  T  u  1  •  1  •  1  .  Hospital  of  heart  failure, 

fired  J.  Hulaniski.  known  to  many  * 

people  as  “Count”  Hulaniski,  for  30  years  Mrs.  U.  S.  Vanc'e,  55.  wife  of  I’.  S. 

one  of  Colorado’s  most  picturesque  news  V'ance.  e<Iitor  of  the  Laurens  (la.) 
writers,  died  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  died  Feb.  27  in  a  Fort  Dodge  Hospital 
Cal.,  last  week.  Mr.  Hulaniski  founded  following  an  operation  the  previous  week, 
the  Ouray  (Col.)  Plaindealer  in  1890,  The  husband,  a  .son,  U.  S.  Vance.  Jr., 
and  gained  great  influence  for  both  him-  journalism  instructor  in  .Akron  Uni¬ 
self  and  his  paper  in  the  mining  circle.®  versity.  .Akron.  O.,  and  a  daurhter  sur- 
of  San  Juan  County.  vive. 
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COLLODION 

FOR  NEGATIVE  MAKING 

A  recent  development  of  the  Laboratories  of 
Chemco  Inc.  This  Photographic  Collodion  is 
now  being  marketed  after  a  long  period  of  re¬ 
search,  and  only  after  it  has  been  pronounced 
exceptionally  good  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
by  several  leading  lithographers. 

It  does  not  form  a  sediment  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Photo-engravers  and  photo-lithographers 
using  wet  plates  would  do  well  to  try  this  Col¬ 
lodion  and  note  the  better  results  obtainable 
with  its  use. 
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We  are  prepared  to  make  shipments  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  express. 


CHEMCO  INC. 

205  West  39th  St.  New  York  City 
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J^aboratories: 

GLEN  COVE,  LONG  ISLAND 
NEW  YORK 
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PROGRAM  READY  FOR 
CIRCULATORS  MEET 

Interstate  Group  Will  Convene  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  March  20 - Reville, 

Dobson,  Hettrick  Among 
Speakers 

The  complete  proKram  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March 
20,  was  issued  this  week  by  J.  H.  J. 
Kuntz,  circulation  manager  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  httcUigencer  and  N  eivs-J  ournal 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association. 

The  morning  session  will  begin  at  9  ;30 
with  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
treasurer’s  report,  committee  reports  and 
appointment  of  special  committees.  The 
speakers  at  the  morning  session  will  be  F. 
M.  Hettrick,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  and 
Thomas  Dunkley,  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  who  will  discuss  “What 
is  the  Best  Method  to  get  Carrier  or 
Carrier  Boys  to  Report  Removals  to  the 
Office?’’  Louis  Reshkin,  Neioark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call  and  R.  Sturman,  Wilming- 
ton  (Del.)  N ew‘s-J ottrnal  will  speak  on 
the  subject,  "How  Can  we  Cope  With 
the  Outlaw  or  Pirate  Carrier?” 

“How  Can  We  Interest  the  Carrier 
Properly  to  Train  Carrier  Boys  in  His 
Employ?”  will  be  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
dresses  by  C.  O.  Reville,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  E.  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Times. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  at  noon,  at  which 
A.  E.  McCollough,  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  will  speak  on 
“The  Newspaper  of  the  Future.”  An  ad¬ 
dress  will  also  be  made  by  D.  N.  Slep, 
publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
on  “The  Value  of  Interstate  as  Viewed 
by  the  Publisher.” 

In  the  afternoon  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  held  on  such  topics  as 
country  distribution,  returns,  predated 
editions,  premiums,  delinquent  accounts 
and  the  obtaining  of  good  rates  from  bus 
companies. 

The  meeting  marks  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association.  Howard  C.  Lee, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  president. 


“Ideal  Town”  Conteat 

The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Sun  News- 
Pictorial,  controlled  by  the  Herald  and 
Weekly  Times  of  Melbourne,  recently 
conducted  an  “Ideal  Towns’  Competition” 
to  boost  country  circulation.  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  towns  which  were  ad¬ 
judged  by  architects  and  artists  to  be  the 
most  perfect  in  all  respects.  Towns  were 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
ixipulation. 


Circulator’s  Foot  Amputated 

E.  E.  Scott,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  News,  is  seriously  ill 
having  undergone  an  operation  in  which 
his  right  foot  was  amputated.  Scott  has 
been  ill  since  last  December.  He  was 
formerly  circulation  manager  of  the  Tulsa 
World. 


Lineage 
and  Cash —  • 


These  are  the  impor¬ 
tant  items  in  National 
Advertising.  Ask  the 
publishers  we  represent. 

Service — Results 


GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

National  AdvertUing  Representatives 
for  the 

Publishers  of  Daily  Newspapers 

110  E.  42od  St.  1900  Wrigiry  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago 


Returns  to  Papers 

H.  L.  Belle,  formerly  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  ITichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record 
Ne^es,  and  prior  to  that  with  the  Abilene 
(Te.x.)  livening  Times,  who  left  the 
lewspaper  business  some  time  ago,  has  re¬ 
turned  as  general  circulation  manager  of 
tlie  Alton  (111.)  H7'ening  Telegraph. 


Uses  Picture  Feature 

The  Denver  Post's  cameraman  is  at¬ 
tending  the  automobile  show  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  auditorium.  He  “shoots”  several 
pretty  ladies  each  day  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  appt'ars  in  the  Post  with  the  cap¬ 
tion;  “If  this  is  you,  come  to  the  Post 
and  get  a  $5  gold  piece.” 


Heads  Newsboy  Club 

Kent  Ludwig  has  been  made  the  first 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Newsboys 
t'lub  of  Bradford,  Pa.  Richard  Yonker 
was  elected  vice  president.  Twenty 
charter  members  were  admitted. 


Gives  $18,000  Prizes 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Ncivs  and  the 
Evening  News  of  Denver  are  conduct¬ 
ing:  “The  Dearest  Sweetest  Baby  You 
Know”  contest.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  send  in  baby’s  picture.  The  judges 
will  award  $18,000  in  prizes.  The  first 
prize  is  a  $1,550  electric  radiola,  and 
several  other  high  priced  musical  instru¬ 
ments  follow  in  order,  the  less  costly 
prizes  consisting  of  175  pieces  of  silver. 


Holding  Garden  Contest 

.■\  city  beautiful  contest,  designed  to 
make  Kansas  City  a  garden  spot  by  the 
time  the  Republican  national  convention 
opens  there  June  12,  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  Six¬ 
teen  cash  prizes  totalling  $400  and  three 
silver  loving  cups  will  be  awarded  to 
winners. 
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“YOUNGEST  EDITOR”  MOVES 


Alice  Nickols  Named  Assistant  Editor 
of  Farm  and  Fireside 

Miss  Alice  Nickols,  until’  recently  on 
the  staff  of  the  Kingman  (K’an.)  Journal, 
lias  been  named  assistant  editor  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  She  will  assume  her  duties 
April  2.  Miss  Nichols  attained  nation¬ 
wide  notice  10  years  ago  wheh,  as  a 
schoolgirl  in  Liberal,  Kan.,  her  home, 
she  began  editing  the  Nickols  Journal,  a 
tiny  newspaper  written  on  her  typewriter 
and  originally  intended  to  keep  her 
father,  who  was  with  the  N.  E.  F.,  in¬ 
formed  on  home  town  affairs. 

The  paper  grew  and  soon  was  circulat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  city.  Miss  Nickols 
was  hailed  generally  as  the  “youngest 
editor”  in  the  United  States  and  news 
photographers  were  sent  to  obtain  pictures 
of  her  “in  action.”  Since  that  time  Miss 
Nickols  has  been  graduated  from  the 
journalism  school  of  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  had  several  years’ 
practical  experience  as  a  reporter. 


.  Hold  Annual  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  and  dance  of  the 
.\ew  York  League  of  Advertising 
Women  will  be  given  March  20  in  the 
hall  room  of  the  Hotel  .\stor.  New  York. 
Re.servations,  which  closed  March  15, 
were  limited  to  1,000. 


Edits  Iowa  Paper 

Mrs.  .Marion  Gorman  has  succeeded 
her  father,  Edward  M.  Smith  as  editor 
of  the  IVinterset  (la.)  Madisonian,  and 
last  week  took  charge  of  the  paper.  Mr. 


Smith  was  recently  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  Iowa. 


Joins  News  Staff 

Miss  Hazel  Mizelle,  for  the  past  two 
years  with  the  “Made-in-Carolinar,”  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  0b~ 
.scrz'cr,  has  been  transferred  to  the  news 
staff. 

WOMEN  TO  EDIT  DAILY 

The  March  18,  Sunday  edition  of  the 
IV  ichita  Beacon  will  be  published  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Wichita.  News,  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  departments  will  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  league  memberi 
A  percentage  of  the  proceeds  for  the  day 
will  revert  to  the  organization  which  is 
establishing  a  model  day  nursery.  Mijj 
Henrietta  Allen,  daughter  of  Henry  J. 
Allen,  Beacon  editor,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Hull,  society  editor,  are  both  league  mem¬ 
bers. 


PREMIUMS  MUST  BE  REAL 

In  an  order  issued  to  Samuel  Dach, 
trading  under  the  name  of  Columbia 
Novelty  Company,  East  Boston,  Mass, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruled 
that  diamonds  must  be  genuine,  if  so  ad¬ 
vertised.  This  ruling  applies  to  any 
articles,  advertised  and  offered  for  sale  or 
as  a  premium  in  a  sales  contest. 


PROMOTE  BUILDER’S  PAGE 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Sunday  Star  has 
built  up  a  page  of  building  material  ad¬ 
vertising  from  local  dealers  around  a 
home  builder’s  information  feature  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  International  Syndicate  of 
Baltimore. 


Press  Radio-Bible  Service 
Sends  Out  an  S.O.S. 


Organization  Serving  Thousands  of  Papers 
Bible  Texts  Free  is  “On  the  Ropes” 


The  Press  Radio — Bible  Service,  Incorporated,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  eighth  anniversary,  and  like  every  preceding  birth¬ 
day  it  had  a  deficit  to  worry  about. 

Faith  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the  organization  from  the 
beginning. 

It  has  taken  lots  of  faith  to  carry  on — faith  coupled  with 
sacrifice. 

Their  loss  is  keenly  felt,  and  with 
bills  coming  in,  men  of  means  are 
needed  to  take  their  place  as 
sponsors  and  contributors. 

This  is  a  call  for  men  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  service,  to  look  into 
the  workings  of  The  Press  Radi 
— Bible  Service,  Incorporated.  It 
needs  men  of  both  vision  and 
money  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  this  work. 

Cincinnati,  in  the  past,  has  largely 
financed  the  work,  but  it  is  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  deserving  of 
national  support. 

You  may  be  able  to  help. 


In  thousands  of  newspapers  daily 
Bible  Texts  are  carried  at  the  top 
of  the  editorial  coinmns.  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  given  over 
$8,000,000  worth  of  space  to  the 
cause.  At  a  Lenten  service  at 
Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Moore,  of  New  York,  speaking 
of  “Sowing  the  Word,”  declared: 
“That  is  the  only  way  God’s  har¬ 
vest  is  coming  to  this  earth  of 
ours.” 

Many  tragedies  have  visited  the 
Press  Radio  Bible  Service  during 
the  past  year. 

A  number  of  those  who  liberally 
backed  their  faith  in  the  cause 
with  their  dollars,  have  died. 


Write  for  a  statement  of  its  aims.  Address  President  Robert 
Watson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice  President  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  Cin- 
oinnati,  or  Secretary  A.  Y.  Reid,  Southern  Bank  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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In  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

THE 


Led  the  other  Nashville  Newspaper  in  1927  by 


804,116  Agate  Lines 


This  margin  of  leadership 
is  attributed  to  the  Ban¬ 
ner’s  undisputed  circula¬ 
tion  supremacy  and  adver¬ 
tising  pulling  power  dem¬ 
onstrated  over  a  period  of 
fifty-two  years. 


An  error  in  the  Banner’s  linage  figures  for 
1927  appearing  in  Editor  and  Publisher’s  annual 
compilation  in  the  issue  of  March  3,  gave  the  Banner 
990,000  lines  of  national  advertising  less  than  it 
actually  carried.  The  Banner  carried  a  total  of 

2,094,008  lines 

of  national  advertising  and  a  grand 
total  of 

8,974,728  lines ' 

of  advertising  in  1927. 


An  intensive  coverage  of  the  Nashville  territory, 
coupled  with  the  production  of  a  first-class  news¬ 
paper  and  a  reader  confidence  not  excelled  any¬ 
where,  make  the  Nashville  Banner  the  outstanding 
medium  in  its  field. 


The 

Nashville  Banner 

BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

JOEL  C.  HARRIS.  JR.,  ATLANTA,  SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATIVE 


92% 

Hom^-deli  vered , 
Home-staying 
Circulation 

No  Premiums 
No  Contests 

No  Artificial 
Stimuli 


Now  Over 

66,000 
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s  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

i 

1 - - - 

RRST  WITH  THE  NEWS 

To  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr:  Please  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  The  F&urlh  Estate  with  Editor 
&  PuBLiSHBR.  You  have  reached  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  y«ur  own  field  where  you  are  now 
truly  the  newspaperman’s  paper  and  1 
believe  you  have  earned  that  p<)sition  by 
your  fearless  and  uncompromising  policy 
of  printing  all  the  news  of  the  newspaper 
world  as  you  find  it. 

I  want  particularly  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  recent  story  on  the  reported  in¬ 
side  deal  between  Hearst  papers  and  the 
fanadian  Paper  Company  or  the  George 
H.  Meade  Company,  in  which  Hearst  was 
said  to  have  been  given  a  lower  price  on 
print  paper  than  other  papers  were  of¬ 
fered.  This  story  also  told  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  eastern  papers  which  will  insist 
pn  the  same  rate. 

What  has  become  of  the  combination 
aiKi  what  are  the  prosix-cts  for  print  pa¬ 
per  for  1928? 

Most  of  us  are  tied  up  for  the  coming 
year  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
manufacturers,  but  we  would  like  to 
know  what  is  going  on  and  we  do  not 
seem  to  get  this  information  from  the 
various  press  associations  to  which  we 
belong  and  which  are  supposed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  publishers. 

I  have  often  felt,  from  reading  various 
communications  sent  out  by  our  own  asso¬ 
ciations,  on  the  newsprint  situation,  that 
our  “news  gatherers”  have  been  taking 
'‘hand  outs”  from  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  instead  of  doing  a  little  independent 
reporting  and  I  have  sometimes  even  felt 
that  some  of  the  statements  issued  read 
as  though  they  were  inspired  by  pub¬ 
lishers  who  also  happen  to  be  paper  mill 
owners. 

It  is  quite  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
know  that  there  is  one  publication  in  the 
newspaperman’s  field  that  lias  one  or  two 
real  old  fashioned  reporters  on  its  staff 
who  know  how  to  dig  up  the  news  as 
well  as  an  editor  who  is  not  afraid  to 
print  it. 

If  we  can’t  get  the  information  to 
which  we  arc  entitled  and  for  which  we 
are  paying  our  good  money,  from  our 
own  associations,  it  might  be  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  Editor  &  Piblisher. — W.  H. 
Gh.\rritv,  President,  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.')  Herald-Telegram. 


GREETINGS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  May  1  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  consolidation  of 
The  Fourth  Estate  with  your  very  ex¬ 
cellent  journal,  which  we  here  find  of 
such  value.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  your 
increasing  success.  I  never  fail  to  read 
your  paper,  and  always  get  some  useful 
information  and  thinking  points  out  of  it. 

Keith  Murdock, 

Editor-in-Chief  and  General  Manager, 
Melbourne  Heraia  and  Sun  Nezvs- 
Pictorial. 


PRAISES  YEAR  BOOK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  I  want  to 
compliment  you  on  the  Ye.vr  Book  of 
Editcjr  &  Publisher.  Anyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  wnth  advertising  or  pub¬ 
lishing  certainly  is  going  to  gain  greatly 
from  this  very  fine  edition. 

You  deserve  great  credit  for  the  p^iins 
and  e.xpense  that  you  have  gone  to  in 
order  to  render  a  service  like  this  to 
publishers  and  advertisers. 

George  Matthew  Adams. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


REPORTER  WRITES  PLAY 

The  premier  performance  of  “Let’s 
Move  the  Furniture,”  a  farce  written  by 
Douglas  Welch,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Tacotna  (Wash.)  Xeics  Tribune,  was 
given  in  Seattle  last  week  bj-  the  Cornish 
I^ayers.  Mr.  Welch,  who  is  at  present 
a  senior  in  the  University  of  Washington, 
is  a  son  of  Charles  B.  Welch,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Trihune. 


PLAN  VIRGINIA  PAPER 


Business  Men  Backing  Establishment 
of  County  Semi-Weekly 

Efforts  of  the  Abingdon,  Va.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  co-operating  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  business  interests  of  Washington 
county,  to  have  established  in  the  county 
a  live,  semi-weekly  newspaper,  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  rapid  progress  being  made 
industrially  and  agriculturally  through¬ 
out  the  section,  will  be  realized  at  an 
early  date,  it  plans  do  not  miscarry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  advices  from  .-Miingdon  reach¬ 
ing  here. 

Following  several  cmiferences  between 
J.  A.  Whitman  and  R.  C.  Jones,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Southivest  Virginia  Enter¬ 
prise,  published  at  Wytheville.  and  local 
business  men,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  whereby  a  plant  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Abingdon  and  publication  will 
begin  aliout  May  3. 

lx)cal  business  men  have  guaranteed 
the  Wytheville  publishers  a  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscription  list  of  1,000  on  or 
before  the  first  date  of  issue,  and  a  corps 
of  solicitors  is  engaged  in  that  effort 
with  encouraging  results. 

The  name  selected  for  the  new  semi¬ 
weekly  is  ll'ashingtoK  County  Dispatch, 
and  the  puriiose  is  to  cover  every  section 
of  the  large  and  wealthy  agricultural 
county,  with  its  population  of  appro.xi- 
mately  37,000. 

■Advertising  contracts  with  local  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  merchants,  believed  to 
guarantee  success,  have  already  been  ex¬ 
ecuted,  it  is  said. 


HOAXING  NEWSPAPERS 
ALMOST  LOST  ART 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


GUARD  ATTACKS  NEWS  MEN 


Mr>.  Lindbergh’s  Arrival  in  Boston 
Occasion  of  Outburst 

Lack  of  judgment  in  carrying  out 
orders  regarding  treatment  accorded 
newspapermen  and  photographers  by 
Coast  Artillery  Corp  members  marred 
Boston’s  welcome  to  Mrs.  Evangeline  L. 
Lindbergh,  mother  of  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh.  Feb.  26.  at  the  East  Boston 
airport. 

The  Boston  Herald  reported  the  affair 
as  follows : 

“Her  arrival  was  marred  hy  an  angry 
clash  between  .soldiers  on  guard  in  front 
of  the  airport  headquarters,  police  and 
a  score  or  more  of  newspapermen  and 
photographers.  In  the  melee  soldiers 
struck  at  newspaper  men  with  their  gun- 
butts  and  seven  expensive  cameras  were 
damaged  and  one  policeman  and  a  cor¬ 
poral  of  the  9th  United  States  coast  ar¬ 
tillery  distinguished  themselves  by  curs¬ 
ing  and  threatening  the  reporters  and 
cameramen,  particularly  the  latter,  as 
they  crowded  forward  eager  to  ‘shoot’ 
the  scene  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh  stepping 
from  the  plane.  There  were  heated  re¬ 
prisals  and  bitter  complaints  were  made 
to  the  military  authorities.” 


HOLD  “SPELL-DOWN” 

Toledo  Advertising  Men  Engage  in 
Spelling  Bee  on  Professional  Subjects 

Members  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  .Adver¬ 
tising  Oub  held  a  spell-down,  Feb.  29, 
using  questions  on  advertising  in  place 
of  the  jawbrea’xer?  of  little  red  school- 
house  contests.  The  club  was  divided 
into  two  teams  for  tlie  battle. 

Types  of  questions  asked  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  How  many  inches  long  is  a 
column  in  the  Toledo  Wede?  What  is 
an  average  i^icentage  for  a  retail  store 
to  spend  on  advertising?  What  is  meant 
by  the  milline  rate  of  a  publication? 
What  is  the  rate  for  mailing  a  32-page 
catalog?  What  organization  passes  on 
the  circulation  of  advertising  mediums? 


hoax,  certainly  one  that  was  traded  con¬ 
servatively. 

No  important  American  newspaper  lias 
as  yet  been  willing  to  say  that  .Anas 
tasia  Tchaikovsky  is  a  grand  duchess— 
or  a  hoax. 

duced  a  package  containing  25,0(X>  obvi-  ‘o  ^  Mexican  docunK-nts.  o,x 

ous  and  Writable  dollars.  This,  he  an- 

rnmneed,  would  reward  the  rescuer  of  ®  'T'"' 

-ari.  the  A’irgin  of  Stamboul.  •>«*'>  and  elaborately  developed 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  A  irgin  hy  l-rank  Power,  all  English  re,K.rter. 
of  Stamboul  was  eagerlv  sought  through  The  great  m\stery  of  that  affair  is 
New  York.  The  Turks  carried  their  ^hy  Power  did  it.  He  was  a  capable 
hubble-bubbles  gravely  to  dinner  in  the  Journalist  with  a  goc^  reputation.  The 
evening.  Then,  unfortunately,  Boyden  on  the  ground  m  London,  printed 

Si>arks.  a  reiM»rter  for  the  ficrald  Trib-  articles  with  far  less  reserve  than 

une,  noticed  a  linen  collar  of  a  well-  American  members  of  the  North 

known  American  make  in  the  vizier’s  -American  Newspaper  A  liance  which  had 
travelling  hag.  Mr.  Si>arks’  faith  was  purchased  American  rights  to  his  articles, 
shaken.  He  denounced  the  vizier,  the  these  latter  refused  to  use  them 

V  irgin,  aiul  all  concerned.  at  all  wiselv,  as  it  proved. 

Reichenbach  also  arranged  to  have  a  I’ower  professed  to  have  lound  the 
woman  found  in  a  trance  after  an  early  remains  of  Lord  Kitchener,  drowned  in 
performance  of  Trilby.  Her  temperature  North  Sea,  in  Norway.  His  work 
was  first  abnormally  high,  then  abnor-  on  the  story  covered,  at  the  least  estimate, 
mally  low.  Her  pulse,  the  same.  She  two  years.  Ills  payment  from  newspa- 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  time  to  make  I’vrs  for  his  vyork  was  insignificant  com- 
the  morning  papers.  Just  in  time  to  l>ared  to  his  tirne,  labor,  and  e.xiiense.  It 
make  the  morning  papers,  too.  she  re-  'j**  lieeii  explained  tliat  his  efforts  were 
turned  to  consciousness  sufficiently  to  ''t  btffialf  of  a  rnoving  picture,  but  this 
murmur,  “Those  eyes,  Svengali,  those  hardly  provieles  for  a  fee  to  reimburse 
eyes,— take  them  away!”  Ii'ni  *or  the  loss  of  a  good  reputation. 

For  a  day  or  two  discussion  was  heated  -At  any  rate,  Power_  finally  went  to 
on  the  problem  of  whether  a  person  could  .Norway,  and  in  the  midst  of  pageantry 
tie  hypnotized  from  the  screen.  Later,  and  good  ballyhoo,  returned  to  London, 
Mr.  Reichenbach  explained  that  the  lady’s  followed  shortly  by  the  coffin  which  h« 
abiKirmalities  of  temperature  and  pulse  announced  contained  Kitchener’s  body, 
were  due  to  her  having  run  around  the  Opened  by  the  government,  the  coffin 
theater  12  times  just  before  the  perform-  was  found  to  contain  about  10  cubic  feet 
ance  closed.  of  English  air.  Power  breathed  darkly 

The  same  metluxl  is  more  crudely  tol-  of  plots,  but  the  government  proved  that 
lowed  by  nearly  all  later  day  hoax  art-  the  coffin  had  never  been  out  of  Merrie 
ists.  Tile  story  is  cooked-up— then  the  Ivngland.  which  settled  it. 
reporters  are  treated  coldly  and  brusquely.  Modern  mechanisms  make  these  palpa- 
Facts  filter  out — a  story  appears.  ble  hoaxes  impracticable.  But  night  club 

The  Rum  Row  fake  was  distantly  re-  entertainers  drowning  themselves  in  a 
lated  to  the  Poe  and  Ixicke  hoaxes.  It  tincup  full  of  water  in  Central  Park; 
was  hatched  for  news— for  sensation —  actresses  being  solemnly  tested  for  emo- 
though  not  with  the  approval  of  the  news-  tions  which  ran  out  on  most  of  them 
paper  within  whose  corp<iration  the  story  in  the  nineties,  and  the  like,  we  have 
was  hatched.  Rum  Row  was  one  of  the  always  with  us.  They  keep  the  desks  in 
first  of  the  great  picture  fakes — the  tab-  form. 

loid  which  was  victimized  afterward  _ 

ajKilogized  for  having  been  taken  in. 

The  picture  hoax  is  a  modern  terror. 

Shortly  after  .Anton  Flettner  completed 
his  .Atlantic  crossing  in  the  rotorship, 
there  appeared  in  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  New  York  papers,  in  another 
New  A'ork  paper,  and  in  two  syndicate 
Images,  a  photograph  of  a  tomato  can  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  roofs  of  a  tiled  Italian  city. 

It  was  a  rotor  airship,  the  caption  an¬ 
nounced,  recently  perfected  by  an  Italian 
officer.  The  rotor  effect  was  obtained 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  The 
rotor  was  filled  with  helium,  and  the  con¬ 
traption  was  made  dirigible  by  compli¬ 
cated  vanes,  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Jupiter  nodding.  The  seam  along  the 
tomato  can  was  also  clearly  perceptible 
in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  Mexican  documents  rep¬ 
resent  an  insignificant  part  of  the  budget 
of  fakes  offered  to  editors  constantly. 

The  new  motor  whose  status  is  as  yet  in 
such  grave  doubt,  may  prove  to  be  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  invention,  or  a  hoax,  but  if  a 


268,579 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

March,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
March,  1928,  was  200,136. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE  .Atek  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Simday 


HLES  BY  RADIO 

Ralph  B.  Strassberger,  publisher  of 
the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 
this  week  find  his  petition  and  signature 
for  candidate  for  delegate  at  large  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  by  radio 
'  from  London.  •  The  state  had  refused  to 
accept  the  signature  of  his  attorney.  The 
petition  cost  $338  to  transmit. 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


the  Roll  is  Called 

When  the  national  advertiser  reads  his  weekly  copy  of  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  and  the  Fourth  Estate,  he  does  so  because  he 
wants  to  read  about  newspapers. 

He  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  developments  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  merchandising. 

Because  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  newspaper  as  a  national 
medium,  he  must,  as  a  business  necessity,  keep  posted  on  news¬ 
papers. 

When  he  studies  the  advertisements  published  by  newspapers  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  he  expects  to  find  among  these  adver¬ 
tisements  the  latest  announcements  of  the  progressive,  growing 
papers  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  a  newspaper  represented  in  these  columns  merely  with. the 
minimum  space  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  newspaper 
which  ignores  his  interest. 

As  he  mentally  calls  the  roll  of  newspapers  impressed  on  his  mem¬ 
ory,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  be  “among  those  present.*’ 

Representation  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  publication  need 
not  represent  a  large  investment.  Arrange  to  be  “present” — ^with 
three-inch  copy  or  with  pages. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  those 
national  advertisers  who  invest  95.5%  of 
all  the  known  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations. 

At  one  cost  you  can  thus  cover  practically 
the  entire  national  advertising  field. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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UR  OVN  VOI5IX) 

or  LetTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  article  purporting  to  give  the  his- 
tory  of  the  bath  tub  was  printed  by 
H.  L.  Mencken  in  the  Xm’  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  alx)ut  ten  years  ago.  This 
story,  Mr.  Mencken  confesses,  was  simply 
a  tissue  of  absurdities.  He  allege<l  that 
the  bath  tub  was  unknown  in  the  world 
until  the  ’40’s  of  the  last  century,  that  it 
was  the  invention  of  a  contemporary  of 
Stamvater  Longworth,  and  that  a  bath 
tub  was  first  put  in  the  White  1  louse  in 
the  ’50’s  when  intrepid  Millard  Fillmore 
took  the  first  presidential  bath.  Among 
other  allegations  he  said  that  medical  men 
were  opposed  to  the  new  invention  a^ 
dangerous  to  health  and  that  laws  against 
it  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of 
X’irginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 
It  was  a  “spoofing”  story  that  was  taken 
somewhat  seriously  by  many. 

Another  “spoofing”  article  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mencken.  It  opens 
his  volume  of  “Prejudices”  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf) — the  six  star  edition  of  “Preju¬ 
dices”  becau.se  there  have  been  five  before. 
This  second  “siKXjfing”  article  carries  the 
head,  “Journalism  in  America.”  Its 
author  is  speaking  of  newspaper  men  15 
years  ago  when  he  says : 

When  they  discussed  their  puissant  craft 
at  all,  it  was  only  to  smack  their  chests  proudly, 
boasting  of  their  vast  power  in  public  mat¬ 
ters,  of  their  adamantine  resistance  to  all  the 
less  tempting  varieties  of  bribes,  and  of  the 
fact  that  a  politician  of  enlightened  self- 
interest.  giving  them  important  but  inaccurate 
news  confidently,  could  rely  upon  them  to 
mangle  it  heyond  recognition  before  publishing 
it. 

He  then  traces  the  history  of  news¬ 
paper  men  <lown  to  the  present  when  they 
are  paid  as  well  as  “the  human  cranes 
and  steam-shovels  slinging  rolls  of  paper 
in  the  cellar.”  The  fly  that  he  finds  in 
the  ointment  is  the  business  manager  who 
“at  will  could  send  a  blue  slip,”  and  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  advertising.  Of 
the  newspaper  man  he  speaks  as  follows ; 

For  one  thing,  and  a  most  important  one, 
he  is  probably  somewhat  in  error  about  bis 
professional  status.  He  remains,  for  all  his 
dreams,  a  hired  man — the  owner  downstairs, 
or  even  the  business  manager,  though  he 
doesn’t  "do  it  very  often  now,  is  still  free  to 
demand  his  head — and  a  hired  man  is  not  a 
professional  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  modern 
journalism:  Here  are  the  views  of  Mi. 
Mencken ; 

Most  of  the  evils  that  continue  to  beset 
American  journalism  to-day,  in  truth,  are  not 
due  to  the  rascality  of  owners  nor  even  to 
the  Kiwanian  bombast  of  business  managers, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  the  stupidity,  coward¬ 
ice,  and  Philistinism  of  working  newspaper 
men. 

l^ater  he  adds : 

It  is  this  vast  and  militant  ignorance,  this 
wide-spread  and  fathomless  prejudice  against 
intelligence,  that  makes  American  journalism 
so  pathetically  feeble  and  vulgar,  and  so  gen¬ 
erally  disreputable. 

These  facts,  Mr.  Mencken  insists,  are 
well  known  to  every  newspaper  man 
“who  rises  above  the  ice-wagon  driver 
level”  and  are  discussed  in  those  “sad 
conferences  which  mark  every  gathering 
of  the  craft.”  To  quote  from  the  book. 

Even  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  i.  e..  of  those  journalists  who  have 

SeX  into  golf  clubs  and  become  minor  Babbitts, 
as  dealt  with  them  at  some  of  its  annual 
pow-wows,  albeit  very  gingerly  and  with  many 
uneasy  glances  behind  the  door.  But  in  general 
journalism  suffers  from  a  lack  of  alert  and 
competent  professional  criticism. 

No  where  does  Mr.  Mencken  “spoof’ 
the  reader  more  than  in  the  following 
passage : 

The  organs  of  the  craft — and  there  are 
journals  for  journalists,  just  as  there  are 
doctors  for  doctors — are  all  filled  with  bilge 
borrowed  from  Rotary  and  Kiwanis.  Read¬ 
ing  them,  one  gathers  the  impression  that 
every  newspaper  proprietor  in  the  United  States 
is  a  distinguished  public  figure,  and  every 
circulation  manager  a  wizard.  The  editorial 
boys,  it  appears,  never  fall  down  on  their 
jobs;  they  are  not  only  geniuses,  but  also 
heroes.  Some  time  ago,  having  read  all  such 
journals  assiduously  for  years,  I  stopped  my 
subscriptions  to  them.  I  found  that  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  clipsheet  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public  Morals. 


How  much  justification  there  is  for 
such  an  assertion  as  that  just  quoted, 
every  reader  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
may  determine  for  himself.  One  wonders 
just  why  Mr.  Mencken  should  prefe: 
“the  clipsheet  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Temperance.  Prohibition  and  Public 
Morals.”  A  ]K‘rusal  of  that  clipsheet  is 
helpful — for  some. 

But  the  sweet  goes  with  the  bitter,  as 
Mr.  Mencken  thus  points  out: 

The  newspapers  of  today,  though  they  may 
be  as  rigidly  standardized  as  Uneeda  biscuits, 
are  at  least  solvent:  they  are  no  longer  the 
paltry  freebooters  that  they  used  to  be.  A 
Munsey,  perhaps,  is  a  jackass,  but  he  is  at 
least  honest;  no  one  seriously  alleges  that  his 
(lapers  are  fur  sale  even  the  sinister  Wall 
Street  powers  that  Liberals  see  in  the  back¬ 
ground  must  get  what  they  want  out  of  him 
by  being  polite  to  him,  not  hy  simply  sending 
him  orders.  The  old  timers,  contemplating  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  a  New  York  Sun  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  Munsey  swamp  and  an  Eivning 
Post  descending  from  a  \  illard  to  a  Curtis, 
forget  conveniently  how  bad  most  of  the  papers 
they  once  worked  for  really  were. 

Consolidations,  much  as  they  are  de¬ 
plored  by  old  timers,  Mr.  Mencken  in¬ 
sists  have  accomplished  at  least  one  good 
thing  in  that  they  have  got  the  news- 
paix'rs  in  the  main  out  of  the  hands  of 
needy  men. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Mencken  thinks  ot 
the  Washington  correspondents: 

Even  the  political  garbage  that  emanates 
from  Washington,  and  especially  from  the 
typewriters  of  the  more  eminent  and  puissant 
correspondents  there  resident,  is  seldom  in¬ 
spired,  I  am  convinced,  by  orders  from  the 
Curtis  or  Munsey  at  home:  its  sources  are 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  professional  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  its  correspondents  themselves — 
a  class  of  men  of  almost  incredible  credulity. 
In  other  words,  they  are  to  be  sought,  not 
in  the  corruption  and  enslavement  of  the  press, 
but  in  the  incompetence  of  the  press. 

Passing  from  newspapers  to  press 
clubs,  Mr.  Mencken  continues,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

In  almost  every  city  of  the  country  there 
is  a  so-called  Press  Club,  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  exactly  like  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  Bar  Association  that  I  have  describeil. 
They  are  run  by  newspaper  men  of  the 
worst  type — many  of  them  so  incompetent  and 
disreputable  that  they  cannot  even  get  jobs 
on  newspapers.  They  take  the  money  of  all 
the  town  grafters  and  rascals  on  the  pretense 
that  newspaper  favors  go  with  its  receipt.  Thev 
are  the  resorts  of  idlers  and  blackmailers. 
They  are  nuisances  and  disgraces.  Yet  in 
how  many  towns  have  they  been  put  down? 
In  how  many  towns  do  the  decent  newsiianer 
men  take  anv.  overt  action  against  them?  My 
proposal  is  very  simple.  I  propose  that  they 
be  shut  up.  East.  West,  North  and  South, 
before  anything  more  is  said  about  codes  of 
newspaper  ethics. 

Mr  Mencken  dties  not  always  shoot 
wild.  Occasionally  he  hits  the  bull’s  eye 
squarely  in  the  center,  as  he  did  in  this 
remark  about  many  of  the  so-called  press 
clubs.  Another  time  when  he  hits  the 
target  is  when  he  offers  constructive 
criticism  about  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  put  the  shoe  on.  even  when 
it  pinches  a  little. 

In  reading  “Journalism  in  .^merip” 
one  should  not  overlook  the  general  title 
which  Mr.  Mencken  has  chosen.  He  has 
been  frank  enough  to  call  his  volume 
“Prejudices.” 

*  *  * 

A  CHAT  about  the  weekly  newspaper 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Ohio  Nezvspaper  which  is  published  ten 
times  a  year  by  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  In  tins  chat 
Josiah  Morrow  of  the  Lebanon  IVestem 
Star  tells  of  the  improvement  both 
in  tone  and  in  prosperity  which  he  has 
seen  in  country  weeklies  during  his  long 
life  of  ninety  years.  For  three  score 
he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  press, 
though  he  has  never  owned  or  edited  a 
journal. 

The  same  issue  of  The  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  contains  “How  One  Business  Man 
Views  Advertising”  by  R.  L.  Whitman, 
advertising  director  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  who  stresses  that  an  untruth 


in  copy  injures  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  honest  advertiser. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

rEW  have  written  more  about  Ameri- 
^  can  journalism  than  Charles  M. 
Harger,  eilitor  of  the  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector.  In  The  Outlook  for  Feb.  29 
he  gives  his  opinions  about  “Opulent 
Country  Newspapers.” 

He  thus  outlines  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place : 

\yhat  has  haiiiieiitd  since  the  days  when 
“editor”  was  a  synonym  for  shiny  trousers, 
overilue  notes  at  the  bank,  and  skirmishing 
anung  advertisers  tu  raise  funds  to  jiay  oil 
the  help  Saturday  night?  Why  is  it  that 
when  you  seek  to  purchase  a  well-managed 
county  seat  newspaper  the  price,  if  purchase 
be  possible  at  all,  is  set  at  $40,000  to  $80,000? 
If  the  location  be  exceptionally  favorable — 
such  as  the  only  paper  in  a  city  of  ten 

to  twenty  thousand  population — the  figures  go 
well  higher.  The  owner  of  the  only  paper 

in  a  town  of  15.000  refused  recently  an 
offer  of  $250,000  for  his  property;  the  sale 
of  the  paper  in  a  city  of  18,000  wras  for 

$190,000.  The  former  plant  was  bought  with 
$3,000,  mostly  borrowed.  30  years  ago;  the 

latter  in  those  times  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  dear  at  $6,000. 

Mr.  Harger  answers  the  question 
asked  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
(liK)tation  by  saying  that  for  one  thing 
there  are  fewer  papers.  By  way  of 
illustration  he  records  the  fact  that  when 
he  first  started  in  the  newspajier  busi¬ 
ness  his  town  with  a  population  of  four 
thousand  had  four  newspaper  plants. 
.Another  change  that  has  taken  place  is 
that  the  editor  has  left  the  politicians 
to  fight  their  own  battles  and  now  uses 
his  space  for  local  items  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  Growth  of  advertising  in  recent 
years  has  added  materially  to  the  pros- 
l>erity  of  the  country  newspaper ;  even 
national  advertisers  have  reached  out 
into  the  rural  fields.  Local  merchants 
have  been  educated  on  how  to  use  space 
profitably.  Last  but  not  least — as  the 
country  editor  of  yesterday  would  put 
it — the  country  weekly  today  is  on  a 
sound  business  basis  with  a  proper  alloca¬ 
tion  of  costs. 

Modestly  1  may  be  permitted  to  record 
another  change  given  Mr.  Harger’s  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Into  the  offices  of  the  country  papers  have 
gone  thousands  of  graduates  of  departments 
of  journalism,  now  so  common  a  part  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  old-time  editor 
smiles  at  the  journalism  graduate,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  young  man  who  has  spent 
two  or  four  years  in  connection  with  the 
cpllege  paper,  studying  the  principles  of  news¬ 
paper-making,  has  an  equipment  that  required 
a  decade  of  training  in  the  country  print  shop. 

Concerning  “country  correspondence” 
Mr.  Harger  holds  this  view : 

Of  all  features  of  the  country  paiier,  rural 
correspondence  has  changed  least.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  edited,  that  is  not 
amenable  to  supervision.  It  must  be  printed 
as  it  is  written,  and  it  is  written  as  it 
was  forty  years  ago,  and  will  be  written  forty 
years  hence : 

Mrs.  C.  Gray  helped  Mrs.  Fulton  can  peaches 
Saturday. 

Jacob  Gibbs  lost  a  cenv  this  week. 

The  city  daily,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Harger,  can  never  supplant  the  country 
weekly  while  the  doings  of  the  neighbors 
appeal  as  news.  The  most  successful 
country  pajier  is  said  to  be  the  one  that 
prints  regularly  the  most  names,  for  it 
is  this  human  touch  that  constitutes  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  country  weekly. 


700  ENTRIES  IN  DAILY’S 
POETRY  CONTEST 

Excellent  Material  Found  by  Spokane 
Chronicle — Lecture*  Preceded  Com¬ 
petition — Short  Story  Prizes 
Also  Given 


More  than  7(R)  entries  were  received 
in  a  poetry  writing  contest  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  b\  the  Spokane 
Oaily  Chronicle,  an  afternoon  newsjaper 
in  Spokane.  Washington. 

One  poem  alone  is  considered  by  the 
paper's  management  to  have  more  than 
justified  all  of  the  effort  and  expense  en¬ 
tailed  in  conducting  a  lecture  course  on 
the  art  of  poetry  writing  and  awarding 
prizes.  The  w  inning  poem,  written  by  a 
young  matron,  and  entitled  “Pioneer 
Grandmother,”  has  been  read  at  numer¬ 
ous  clubs  and  other  functions  and  has  met 
with  the  highest  prai.se.  The  Chronicle 
has  received  scores  of  compliments  for  the 
“discovery”  of  the  young  writer,  Marv 
Brinker  (Mrs.  Harry  G.)  Post,  and  her 
excellent  verse.  She  is  only  21  years 
old.  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  and 
is  the  wife  of  a  former  newspaper  man 
who  is  now  studying  for  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church. 

The  Chronicle  is  now  conducting  a 
second  literary  contest  which  is  attracting 
wide  attention.  Fifty  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  in  April  for  the 
best  short  story,  between  2,0(K)  and  5,0()0 
words,  received  from  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  writers  residing  within  100  miles 
of  the  Chronicle  building  in  Spokane. 
The  short  story  contest  was  preceded  by 
a  .series  of  six  lectures  on  the  short  story. 
Added  impetus  was  given  to  the  contest 
when  a  local  theatre  offered  additional 
prizes  for  stories  suitable  for  a  radio 
broadcast  from  the  theatre  stage. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  arranging  the  lecture  cour.ses  which 
preceded  each  contest.  A  tie-up  was 
made  with  the  extension  division  of 
Washington  State  College,  at  Pullman, 
Washington,  fer  a  lecturer  on  poetry. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Langworthy,  associate 
professor  of  English,  was  finally  named. 
The  attendance  at  the  lectures  ran  from 
75  to  150.  .About  60  persons  attending  all 
of  the  six  lectures. 

The  real  problem  developed  when  a 
hunt  was  started  for  a  man  for  the  short 
story  lecture  course. 

The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  out¬ 
lining  a  course  of  lectures,  and  naming 
five  different  lecturers.  Three  were  col¬ 
lege  professors,  representing  three  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  the  fourth  was  a  Spokane 
woman  novelist  and  the  fifth  was  Vachel 
Lindsay,  internationally  known  short 
story,  writer,  poet  and  essay  i.st.  The 
attendance  ranged  from  250  to  350. 

The  lecture  courses  and  contests  were 
conducted  for  the  Chronicle  by  W.  \ew- 
land  Reilly,  magazine  page  editor.  He 
was  assisted  by  Spokane  alumna  chapter 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  journalism 
society,  which  shared  in  the  publicity  as 
one  of  the  sponsors. 


A  FAVORITE  FOR  22  YEARS 

“HAIRBREADTH  HARRY” 


LEDGER  S 


Independence  Square 


Daily  Strip  And 
Four-Color  Page 

“7  have  always  thought  that  HAIR- 
BREATH  HARRY  is  the  best  comic 
published  anywhere,  barring  none.  I 
think  it  is  the  funniest,  most  colorful 
and  cleverest  comic  being  turned 
out." 

— H.  M.  CRIST,  Managing  Editor, 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

YNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa- 
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New  York  State 

Dailies 

The  Greatest  Selling  Force  in  the 

Empire  State 

« 

When  you  use  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  Empire  State  market  you  employ 
the  greatest  selling  force  that  dominates  completely  the  first,  richest  and 
most  important  market  in  the  country.  You  come  in  contact  practically 
with  every  part  of  the  state’s  buying  power  and  reach  over  1  1 ,000,000 
consumers. 

The  value  of  the  New  York  State  coverage  and  domination  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  It  means  not  only  local  distribution  of  the  first  mar¬ 
ket,  but  national  influence.  It  means  prestige  to  your  product. 

Come  to  New  York  State  and  let  these  newspapers  sell  your  products  to  its 
family  readers.  They  can  show  you  how  to  build  volume  sales  with  but 
small  investment  cost.  They  can  place  at  your  disposal  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  that  really  make  investigations  and  that  give  real  help  to  your 
salesmen.  They  will  assist  you  in  obtaining  orders  and  they  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  help  you  dominate  the  country’s  richest  market  of  unlim¬ 
ited  buying  power. 


Circu- 

3.500 

10.000 

Circu- 

3.500 

10.000 

laticMi 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

'^Alhany  Evenins  News  . 

...(E) 

48.438 

.13 

.18 

‘Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News  _ 

...(E) 

15.304 

.08 

.08 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa . 

...(K) 

35.5(n 

.13 

.13 

‘New  Rochelle  8tandard-8tar  . 

...(E) 

8,111 

.04 

.04 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  . 

....(8) 

55.314 

.17 

.17 

‘The  Bun.  New  York  . 

...(E) 

378.683 

.66 

.60 

‘Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

...(E) 

7.583 

.04 

.04 

tNew  York  Times  . 

...(M) 

398.800 

.86 

.8415 

tAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal 

...(E) 

10.131 

.065 

.055 

TNew  York  Times  . 

....(8) 

656.338 

1.10 

1.089 

‘Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . 

...(E) 

77.338 

.35 

.35 

‘New  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

...(*) 

308.598 

.693 

.678 

‘Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . 

....(8) 

87.914 

.35 

.35 

‘New  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

....(8) 

373.484 

.7435 

.78 

‘Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

...(M) 

133.531 

.38 

.38 

tNew  York  World  . 

...(X) 

335.938 

.596 

.58 

‘Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

....(8) 

160.575 

.30 

.30 

tNew  York  World  . 

....(8) 

590.864 

.78 

.69 

‘Buffalo  Evening  News  . 

....(E) 

153.684 

.30 

.30 

tNew  York  Evening  World  . 

....(E) 

314.491 

.596 

.58 

‘Buffalo  Evening  Times  . 

....(E) 

111,333 

.84 

.34 

‘Niagara  Falls  Oaiette  . 

....(E) 

33.033 

.07 

.07 

*Buiralo  Sunday  Times  . 

....(8) 

135.480 

.34 

.84 

'Poughkeepsie  8tar  and  Enterprise 

....(E) 

13.999 

.06 

.06 

‘Coming  Evening  Leader  . 

....(E) 

9.048 

.06 

.05 

tRochester  Times-Dnion  . 

....(E) 

80.438 

.83 

.30 

‘Elmira  Btar-Oazette  Advertiser.... 

(EAM) 

34.688 

.11 

.11 

‘Troy  Record  . 

.  (X*E) 

83.174 

.07 

.07 

‘Oeneva  Daily  Times  . 

....(E) 

5.733 

.04 

.(H 

‘Dtica  Observer  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

34.771 

.09 

.09 

‘Oloversville  A  Johnstown  Leader 

‘Watertown  Btandard  . 

....(E) 

18.061 

.07 

.07 

....(E) 

7.320 

.035 

.035 

‘Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

....(E) 

7,668 

.05 

.08 

‘Jamestown  Xoraing  Post  . 

....(K) 

13.004 

.04 

.036 

‘  A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement, 

Oct.  1,  1987. 

‘Xount  Yemon  Daily  Argus  . 

....(E) 

9.663 

.05 

.06 

t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1. 

1987. 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Oregon  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products 
of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


Does  the  Jobber 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright,  1928,  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  aitd  learning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &■  Publisher  Co.,  will 
constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  OREGON 

Not«:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in 

bold  face  ca 

ipitals — Cities 

in  capitals  and  lower  case 

CL  No. 

1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3 

CL  No.  4 

CL  No.  5 

CL  No.  6 

OREGON  . 

. ..  7611 

7948 

8285 

8622 

8959 

5769 

BAKER  . 

...  145 

145 

146 

146 

146 

68 

BENTON  . 

129 

116 

103 

89 

76 

35 

CLACKAMAS  ... 

. . .  359 

338 

316 

296 

275 

104 

CLATSOP  . 

. .  235 

232 

228 

225 

222 

80 

•Astoria  . 

146 

149 

152 

155 

158 

57 

COLUMBIA  . 

138 

133 

128 

123 

118 

49 

COOS  . 

. . .  222 

232 

241 

251 

261 

114 

CROOK  . 

35 

•  30 

26 

21 

16 

4 

CURRY  . 

30 

27 

25 

22 

19 

3 

DESCHUTES  ... 

. ..  109 

118 

127 

135 

144 

46 

DOUGLAS  . 

191 

180 

170 

159 

148 

66 

GILLIAM  . 

35 

33 

32 

30 

28 

7 

GRANT  . 

42 

38 

34 

29 

25 

15 

HARVEY  . 

30 

27 

24 

21 

18 

7 

HOOD  RIVER  .. 

74 

71 

68 

65 

62 

26 

JACKSON  . 

165 

164 

164 

164 

163 

123 

JEFFERSON  .... 

32 

27 

22 

17 

12 

7 

JOSEPHINE  .... 

60 

57 

53 

49 

46 

31 

KLAMATH  . 

. . .  120 

130 

141 

151 

161 

107 

LAKE  . 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

10 

LANE  . 

...  322 

307 

290 

275 

260 

177 

Eugene  . 

...  107 

121 

135 

148 

162 

105 

LINCOLN  . 

55 

52 

49 

46 

43 

16 

LINN  . 

...  211 

182 

154 

126 

97 

44 

MALHEUR  . 

...  100 

86 

72 

57 

43 

25 

MARION  . 

...  438 

409 

379 

351 

323 

175 

Salem  . 

...  174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

95 

MORROW  . 

53 

46 

40 

34 

27 

9 

MULTNOMAH  . 

. . .  2958 

3529 

4097 

4668 

5238 

3922 

Portland  . 

. . .  2691 

3104 

3518 

3931 

4344 

3262 

POLK  . 

...  121 

106 

91 

76 

61 

27 

SHERMAN  . 

31 

30 

30 

29 

28 

7 

TILLAMOOK  .. 

88 

84 

81 

77 

73 

37 

UMATILLA  . 

. . . .  254 

251 

246 

243 

240 

177 

Union  . 

...  150 

152 

154 

155 

157 

64 

WALLAWA  _ 

88 

77 

66 

55 

44 

13 

WASCO  . 

109 

107 

106 

104 

102 

78 

WASHINGTON 

. . .  .  245 

223 

201 

180 

158 

54 

WHEELER  . 

24 

20 

16 

12 

g 

5 

YAMHILL  . 

181 

158 

135 

112 

89 

37 

Copyright  1928,  hy  American  Map  Co..  N.  Y. 


Distribute  Your 
Product  ? 

Then  Come  to  Illinois 


Illinois  is  the  Country’s  greatest  job¬ 
bing  center.  Its  jobbers  supply  the 
merchandise  that  goes  to  practically 
every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Within  a  200  mile  trading  circle  the 
jobber  sends  his  salesmen  daily  into  the 
territory  to  get  business.  Therefore, 
if  you  sell  your  product  through  the 
jobber,  you  can  reach  the  second  largest 
jobbing  market  in  the  country  through 
these  newspapers  listed  below. 

A  campaign  in  these  newspapers 
assures  you  complete  domination  of 
Illinois  wholesale  and  retail  outlets, 
besides,  it  means  influencing  the  buying 
power  of  over  1,200,000  families  within 
the  state  of  Illinois.  It  means  thorough 
distribution,  not  only  within  the  state, 
but  the  surrounding  territory  outside 
the  state. 

Let  these  newspapers  send  you  facts  on 
this  wholesale,  retail,  and  consumer 
market. 


Bates  Kates 

for  for 

2.S00  10.000 


Circulstion 

Lines 

Lines 

*Alton  Tele)traph . 

..(E) 

10,962 

.05 

.05 

‘Aurora  Beacon-News  . 

..(E) 

19,667 

.07 

.07 

•Belleville  Advocate . 

..(E) 

6,942 

.03 

.03 

fChicago  Daily  Journal . 

..(E) 

125,007 

.26 

.24 

•Freeport-Journal  Standard  . . 

..(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

•Joliet  Herald  News  . 

..(E) 

20,213 

.07 

.07 

Mattoon  Journal  Gazette  . . . . 

..(E) 

5,813 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch  . 

..(E) 

12,680 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas. (E) 

5,424 

.035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star . (S)  24,819... 

..(E) 

30,957 

.085 

.07 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . 

..(E) 

6,200 

.035 

.035 

fCovemment  Statement, 

March 

31,  1927. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
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romances  of  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


(Contium'if  from  11) 

aUMK-  is  weekly.” 

Prestige  gained  through  the  war-tirc 
news  scwp  encouraged  the  new  paper 
to  "call  the  haml”  of  its  noisome  rival, 
the  ('lUthrie  News-Capital  which  un¬ 
ethically  was  still  claiming  first  place  in 
the  state  and  thereby  obtaining  certain 
foreign  advertising  rightfully  due  the 
Oklahoman.  First  Mr.  Gaylord  sent  men 
to  Guthrie  to  get  the  facts.  He  learned 
the  paper  was  printing  about  6,000  copies 
daily.  He  challenged  it  through  the  trade 
press  to  present  proofs  of  its  extrav-agant 
claims.  At  about  this  time  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  the  East,  having  a  large 
account  that  could  be  placed  in  but  one 
Oklahoma  newspaper,  the  leading  one, 
sent  a  representative  to  investigate.  The 
News-Capital  refused  him  access  to  their 
records.  The  Oklahoman  welcomed  him, 
turned  over  b<x)ks  and  plant  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  received  the  contract. 

"W’e  have  always  stood  for  honest  and 
open-handed  (lealing  with  both  subscriber 
and  advertiser."  Mr.  Gaylord  interpolated 
here.  “Don’t  tell  me  genuine  success 
can  be  had  by  any  other  means.” 

In  1909  the  present  home  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  Fourth  and  Robinson  was  built. 
Its  dimensions  are  50  by  140  feet  and  it 
has  six  floors.  At  first  half  the  space 
was  rented  out.  Now  it  all  is  occupied 
by  the  publishing  plant  which  also  uses 
part  of  an  adjacent  building.  Space 
back  of  the  structure  is  held  by  the  com- 
lany  for  the  site  of  an  annex  when  that 
becomes  necessary. 

The  Oklahoma  Farmcr-Stockman  is 
the  thriving  successor  of  the  weekly 
which  had  been  published  since  some  time 
liefore  the  daily  was  established.  It  had 
never  been  an  overwhelming  success. 
Mr.  Gaylord,  who  classes  as  lumber  any¬ 
thing  that  does  not  show  a  profit,  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  weekly  which  he 
had  inherited  along  with  the  business  and 
good  will.  Finally  he  made  it  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  Still  its  growth  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  so  at  last,  in  1911,  it  was  made 
a  farm  paper.  With  200,000  farms  in 
the  state,  it  was  reasoned,  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  ought  soon  to  grow 
out  of  its  ZS.OOb-circulation  swaddling 
clothes.  It  has.  The  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman  now  is  as  well  known  as  any 
similar  publication  in  the  United  States 
and  often  leads  the  field  in  advertising 
linage.  Its  circulation  is  180,000.  twice 
that  of  the  two  combined  dailies. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  sheriff’s  sale  in  1915.  It  was 
soon  built  up  to  lead  p^)sition  among 
afternoon  newspapers  of  the  state,  both 
as  to  circulation  and  advertising.  This 
it  has  maintained. 

Since  1918  Mr.  Gaylord  has  been  the 
directing  head  of  both  news  and  businessi 
departments  of  the  two  dailies.  His 
ideals  are  the  ideals  of  the  recognized 
best  in  .American  journah'sm :  Give  the 
reader  all  you  possibly  can  for  th**  monev, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  has 
been  no  editorial  skimping,  either  as  to 
staff  or  purchased  material.  .At  present 
there  are  36  members  of  the  Oklahoman 
news  staff,  30  of  the  Times.  Five  staff 
artists  and  two  photographers  combine 
to  “dress”  the  papers.  The  company  ha.s 
Its  own  engraving  plant  and  makes  liberal 
use  of  cuts. 

Mr.  Gaylord  is  perhaps  unique  among 


publishers  in  that  he  makes  a  business¬ 
like  effort  to  learn  his  readers’  wishes 
in  regard  to  news.  .\t  intervals  of  about 
one  year  1,000  questionnaires  are  sent  to 
persons  selected  at  random  from  the 
mailing  lists.  .All  features  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  papers  are  listed  and  the 
readers  are  requested  to  check  those  they 
like,  giving  first,  second  and  third  choice 
in  each  case.  More  important  still,  they 
are  asked  to  tell  what  they  do  not  like, 
and  why. 

"We  give  close  attention  to  criticism,” 
the  editor  said.  “Compliments  are  very 
pleasant  to  hear  and  we  like  to  receive 
them  but  honest  dis-praise  is  constructive. 
\N  e  ask,  too,  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
our  papers  can  be  improved.  Sometimes 
the  replies  are  enlightening.  Always 
they  are  considered  thoughtfully.  Be¬ 
sides  the  questionnaires  we  send  men  out 
personally  to  interview  housewives,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  stenographers — in  short,  a  cross 
section  of  our  reading  public.  Their 
opinions  are  valued,  too. 

“.As  a  result  of  these  efforts  we  have 
compiled  data  as  to  the  reader  interest 
of  each  department.  For  example, 
markets  interest  but  15  to  18  per  cent 
of  all  readers ;  sports  scale  as  low  as 
20  to  22  per  cent  (which  to  some  may 
seem  unduly  small  but  we  are  convinced 
it  is  correct  for  our  own  newspapers) 
comics  such  as  the  Gumps  and  Gasoline 
-Alley  appeal  to  nearly  80  per  cent. 

“.Always  we  aim  for  cleanliness.  We 
are  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  our 
news  columns,  sensationalism  is  played 
down,  crime  news  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  features  scrutinized  carefully  to  the 
eiKl  that  nothing  unwholesome  shall  be 
presented.  .At  the  same  time  we  desire 
to  maintain  the  ojien  mind.  Narrowness 
would  be  a  flimsy  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  the  influence  that  we  aspire  to 
wield.” 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Mr.  Gaylord  believes,  is  due 
to  the  care  with  which  department  heads 
have  been  selecte<l.  Once  placed  in 
charge  of  a  department  each  executive 
has  been  given  a  fair  field  in  which  to 
develop  every  spark  of  ability  he  may 
discover.  Although  the  editor  is  the  final 
court  of  appeal  on  imjiortant  question, 
he  has  rarely  found  it  necessarv  to  re¬ 
verse  a  decision.  11  is  confidence  in  the 
men  thus  honored  with  authority  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  has  been 
made  a  stockholder  in  the  company  and 
permitted  to  buy  shares  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments. 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


444,682 

385,965 


XEIXT-BIIITH  COXPANT 
Special  KepraaaatatiTe 
Orapbar  ■nUdiac.  WEW  TOKX 
Triknne  Tewer,  Chiearo 


Marked  loyalty  exists  among  employees. 
Out  of  500,  it  was  found  recently  that 
237  have  been  with  the  company  more 
than  five  years.  Twenty-five  have  records 
of  more  than  15  years’  service.  Edith 
Johnson,  columnist,  has  a  20-year  record. 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
is  beginning  his  thirteenth  year.  Walter 
Mills,  columnist,  and  Luther  Harrison, 
editorial  writer,  have  each  an  eight-year 
record. 

“Your  newspapers  are  astonishingly 
free  from  errors  of  English.”  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Gaylord.  “Nearly  always 
your  reporters  seem  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  cases  of  relative  pronouns, 
colloquialisms  are  notably  absent  and 
there  even  seems  to  exist  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  restrictive  clause.  Why?" 

“We  do  strive  hard  for  clean-cut,  vital 
English,”  he  explained.  “Not  the 
pedantic  type  nor  yet  the  sketchy, 
idiomatic  language  of  the  mythical  man 
in  the  street.  P'requent  conferences  are 
held  by  the  news  staffs  when  allowable 
usage  is  discussed.  Once  a  week  Pro¬ 
fessor  .A.  C.  Scott  of  Oklahoma  City 
University  conducts  English  classes  for 
us.  He  illustrates  with  cullings  from 
our  own  columns,  making  his  lectures 
personal  and  practical. 

“Our  newspapers  have  been  the  train¬ 
ing  school  for  some  of  the  distinguished 
news  writers  of  the  country,”  he  added. 
“Something  like  25  of  our  ‘graduates’ 
are  on  New  York  City  papers  now.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this 
account  without  telling  the  story  of 
“Little  Ed"  Gaylord,  aged  eleven,  and 
his  first  job,  which  was  picking  straw¬ 
berries  for  a  Colorado  truck  farmer  at 
ZYi  cents  a  quart.  It  took  a  young  army 
of  schoolboys  working  at  top  speed  to 
handle  the  crop.  Of  course  they  raced 
each  other  for  piece  work  records. 

“Ed,”  the  hard-pressed  employer  took 
time  off  to  observe  one  day  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  boxes  of  fruit  turned  in  by 
the  wiry  little  Gaylord  boy.  Eiach  not 
only  was  filled  to  the  brim  but  piled  up. 
“Ed,  you’ll  succeed  in  life  if  you  bring 


to  every  job  the  spirit  you  have  shown 
here — giving  honest,  generous  measure 
for  the  money  you  get.” 

Somehow  the  advice  stuck.  And.  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  punning,  “Little  Ed” 
Gaylord  still  is  piling  the  berries  high ! 
.And  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  is  reaping  the  worthy 
harvest. 


Twenty 

consecutive 
months  of 
gains  in 

LOCAL 

Advertising 

for  the 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS 

for  a  total  of 

531,441 

lines 

Net  paid  circulation 
for  January,  1928 

150,490 

Largest  circulation  of  any  daily 
paper  in  the  SouA 


CELEBRATE  TUNNEL  COMPLETION 

The  Moffat  tunnel  in  Colorado  was 
opened  for  transportation  service,  Sunday, 
Feb.  26.  The  Denver  newspapers,  all 
of  them,  carried  many  pages  of  pictures, 
the  story  of  the  start  and  finish  of  the 
six  mile  tunnel,  and  then  a  list  of  the 
2,500  passengers  who  rode  in  the  fi’^st 
train  to  pass  through  the  big  bore.  Copies 
of  the  newspapers,  stubs  of  the  tickets 
all  signed  by  the  passenger  were  then 
deposited  in  a  steel  box  to  be  opened 
February  26.  1978,  fifty  years  hence. 


AGAIN! 
in  1927 

the  Dispatch  led  all 
Ohio  newspapers  in 
volume  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  Dispatch  lead  over  the 
second  Ohio  paper  in  1927 
was  3.593,205  lines. 

The  Dispatch  carried  54% 
of  all  Columbus  newspaper 
adverti.sing  in  1927,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  other  two  Columbus 
papers  combined  by  1,094,296 
lines. 

OHIO’S  GREATEST 
HOME  DAILY 


Cline- Westinsrhou«e 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC  CO. 
Chicago:  III  Wsst  Washing¬ 
ton  Street 

New  York;  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


ABOVE 
The  Average 

An  examination  of  any  issue '  of  The 
Sun  shows  that  it  is  edited  for  people 
having  the  following  characteristics 
in  common: 

Above  the  average  means; 
Above  the  average  needs; 
Above  the  average  pur¬ 
chases; 

They  form  the  most  desir¬ 
able  market  for  adver¬ 
tised  products. 

These  are  some  reasons  why  adver¬ 
tisers  use  more  space  in  The  Sun 
than  in  any  other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  , 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Roehelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  bv 

THE  DAILY  ARCUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Franklin  A.  Herriam,  Pres. 

Hount  Yemon — New  Bochells 


NEW  YORK 


-  ROTO-„ 

Gravure 

Sections  , 
r,  Jo'*  ' 

Newspapers  j 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

CraVurc  Cm 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10,  1928 


WESTINGHOUSE  LIKES  appointed  manager 


DAILIES  CALLED  BEST 


LUM  TAKES  NEW  POST 


McGraw-Hill  Executive  Joins  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Merritt  Liim,  until  July  1,  1927,  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
of  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  Shaw  Pub¬ 
lications  and  in  recent  months  manager 
of  the  marketing  counselors’  staff  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  has 
joined  Montgomery  W  ard  &  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Lum  has  been  active  in  organized 
publishing  and  advertising,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  National  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission. 


Believes  in  Newspapers 

Five  hundred  newspapers  will  carry 
Clark’s  Teaberry  Chewing  Gum  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  next  six  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  D.  L.  Clark,  president  of  the 
producing  company.  “People  feel  close 
to  their  local  newspapers,”  Mr.  Qark 
says.  “When  an  advertiser  comes  into  Henry  H.  Conland,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  CourfUU,  handing  a  bright,  new, 
their  paper  he  has  joined  the  home  news.  fiHy  dollar  bill  to  Mrs.  Louis  O.  DeRonge,  a  meniber  of  the  Junior  League, 

He  belongs.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen  to  ■  copy  of  the  special  Junior  League  rotogravuro  section,  issued  Tuesday, 
go  into  newspaper  advertising.”  March  6. 


ALL-PAPER  PLAN 

Increasing  Number  of  Cities  and  Inser¬ 
tions  in  New  Drive  Beginning  April 
1 — McQuiston  Convinced  on  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Dailies 


(Jliicial  announcement  of  continuation 
of  the  ".All-Newspaper  Plan”  of  the 
W  estinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  was  made  this  week  by  j.^  C. 
Mcyuiston.  advertising  manager.  _  The 
plan  was  first  adopted  April  1,  1927,  and 
on  the  same  day  this  year  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  carry  a  very  much  lengthened 
schedule  of  cities  and  insertions,  Mr. 
McQuiston  said. 

.Mr.  .McQuis'ton’s  statement  follows  in 
full : 

"The  advertising  plans  of  the  W  est¬ 
inghouse  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  April  1,  1928,  will  maintain  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  and  technical  papers  as 
the  outstanding  media  and  background 
for  its  sales  stimulation. 

"The  newspaper  plan  will  be  increa.sed 
to  carry  a  very  much  lengthened  sched¬ 
ule  of  cities  and  insertions  and  the  si)ace 
sizes  will  include  space  units  of  full 
pages;  three  column  by  17  inches;  two 
column  by  15  inches;  one  column  by 
190  lines  and  small  product  advertise¬ 
ments  in  single  column  by  eight  inches. 

"We  are  convinced  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  connection  with  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  this  past  year  that  com¬ 
munity  advertising  in  the  newspapers  has 
many  advantages,  outstanding  among 
them  being  iirtimacy,  flexibility,  reader 
interest,  dealer  tie-in,  public  relations  ap¬ 
peal,  checking  of  results  and  sales  sup¬ 
port. 

"Copy  will  be  written  to  sell  products 
in  the  territories  where  they  can  be  used. 
Local  conditions  will  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  all  releases.  This  copy  has  been 
divided  into  three  classifications :  insti¬ 
tutional,  public  relations  and  specific 
pnxluct  advertising.  Newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  copy  is  made  to  appeal  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  .setting  forth  the  service  of 
Westinghouse  products  in  the  various 
fields  of  modern  activity  and  the  broad 
service  of  Westinghouse  activities  in 
every  day  life. 

"1  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  locate  markets  and  that  we  have 
left  to  us  two  ways  of  accomplishing 
this.  The  first  is  by  products,  that  is, 
by  industries ;  second  by  territory,  that 
is.  by  communities. 

"The  first  is  accomplished  liy  the  use 
of  the  leading  technical  and  trade  papers. 
The  second,  by  the  use  of  newspapers. 
Results  thus  far  have  been  most  encour¬ 
aging  and  we  are  today  more  sold  on  the 
news]>aper  plan  than  we  were  on  its  in¬ 
ception  a  year  ago.” 

It  has  been  e.stimated  that  Westing¬ 
house  invested  $1.500.(K)()  in  newspapers 
during  1927. 


Harold  Stephenson  Joins  Montreal 
Effervescent  Salt  Company 

Harold  E.  Stephenson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  Abbey 
Effervescent  Salt  Company  and  Snap 
Company  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  market,  survey  and  re¬ 
search  dejiartment,  Montreal  La  Presse 
and  also  with  the  Boston  Amerkan  and 
Adi’crtiscr.  He  has  more  recently  been 
assistant  to  the  research  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  .American  News- 
pai)er  Publishers  .Vssociation,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  STYLE  COPY 


Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  Begins  Spring 
Drive  Using  Newspapers  in  North 
and  South — Sales  Increased 
After  Switch  to  Papers 


TO  GIVE  AD  COURSE 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  .Advertising 
Women  will  give  a  short  course  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  beginning  March  22  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  May  24.  Miss  Florence  M. 
Dart  of  the  McLain-Simpers  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  club  president,  is  head  of  the 
course  committee. 


Malt  Extract  Drive 

The  Premier  Malt  Products  Company 
has  opened  a  drive  for  Blue  .Ribbon  Malt 
E.xtract,  which  it  expects  to  make  the 
largest  advertising  campaign  ever  de¬ 
voted  to  a  malt  extract. 


Begin  Bab-O  Campaign 

.An  extensive  newspaper  and  magazine 
schedule  for  Bab-O,  a  cleanser,  is  being 
released  by  the  Peck  .Advertising  .Agency, 
for  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 


Advertise  Auto  Clock 

.An  auto  clock  has  been  added  to  the 
Westclox  line  and  advertising  for  the 
accessory  wdll  begin  about  the  middle  of 
March. 


With  the  spring  campaign  started  in 
the  south  and  scheduled  for  later  this 
month  in  northern  dailies,  Grace  Walton, 
advertising  manager  of  Julius  Kayser  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  gloves,  hosiery 
and  underwear,  this  week  reiterated  her 
belief  in  newspapers  as  the  best  possible 
medium  for  "style  advertising.” 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium  for  moving  style 
products  off  retailers’  shelves,"  Miss 
Walton  said  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  spring  campaign  of  Julius  Kayser 
&  Co.,  is  being  placed  in  125  dailies  by 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan.  New  York 
and  Chicago  advertising  agency.  While 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspaiiers  use<l  this  year  over  last,  the 
number  of  insertions  for  the  spring  copy 
has  been  boosted  from  five  to  seven, 
during  a  two  months’  drive. 

When  Mies  Walton  states  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best  medium  for  style  ad¬ 
vertising  she  has  figures  to  substantiate 
her  assertion.  Prior  to  1924  the  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co.  advertising  was  placed  ex¬ 
clusively  in  magazines.  Then  in  1924  the 
lirni  began  to  use  some  rotogravure 
newspapers.  In  1925  the  first  black  and 
white  copy  appeared  in  a  list  of  53 
<lailies.  In  1924  the  net  shipments  in 
dozens  of  Kayser  hosiery  were  290,345. 
In  1925.  helped  by  the  newspaper  copy, 
the.se  shipments  jumped  to  582,119. 
double  the  prece<ling  year. 

In  1926  the  number  of  dailies  selected 
to  carry  the  Kayser  message  was  in¬ 
creased  to  ,58.  During  this  year  the  ship- 
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ments  in  dozens  was  859,239.  When,  in 
1927,  the  newspaper  list  first  touched 
125,  the  shipments  jumped  to  1,339,412. 

.As  published  previously  in  EIditor  & 
Publisher,  Miss  Walton  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  newspapers  were  best  for 
style  advertising  when  she  traveled 
across  the  continent  working  behind 
counters  in  dejiartment  stores  to  see 
what  kind  of  advertising  pulled.  She 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retailers 
knew  their  own  markets  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  could,  and  so  she  has  followed 
department  stores  ever  since  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  media  and  also  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  copy. 

The  copy  in  this  year’s  spring  drive 
lias  been  written  for  Julius  Kayser  & 
Co.  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Dougherty,  copy 
writer  on  the  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan.  The  art  work  was  done  by 
Raymond  Loewy. 

.All  three  products  of  the  company, 
gloves,  underwear,  and  hosiery  are  dis¬ 
played  in  three  and  two  column  conv  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  length  of  the  page.  Con¬ 
tinuity  is  carried  through  each  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  head¬ 
line  in  three  or  four  different  panels 
presenting  the  different  products.  Thus 
one  advertisement  is  written  around  the 
word  “It”,  with  the  Elinor  Glyn  mean¬ 
ing  applied  to  gloves,  underwear  and 
stockings,  the  word  featured  in  (jiiotes 
three  times. 


NOW  HARTFORD  KNOWS 
ABOUT  ITS  ROTO 


Junior  League  Put  on  Special  Gravure 
Section  for  Hartford  Courant  at 
Stunt  to  Acquaint  Advertisers 
with  Medium 


There  are  very  few  people  in  Hartford 
tixlay  who  do  not  know  all  about  the 
advertising  values  of  gravure  and  the 
fame  of  the  weekly  section  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Caurant  has  spread  to  many  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  office. 

Thanks  for  this  is  due  to  the  Junior 
League  <»f  Hartford,  w’nich,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  J.  C.  Wilberding,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gravure  Service  Corporation, 
prepared  and  issued  a  special  J  unior 
League  Gravure  Section,  March  6.  The 
Courant  gave  the  League  all  they  realized 
from  street  sales  and  advertising,  and 
the  girls,  therefore,  have  a  fund  today  of 
more  than  $8.()(X)  for  charity. 

Members  of  the  League  both  sold  ami 
posed  for  all  the  advertisements  in  the 
issue,  both  local  and  national.  When 
the  paiier  was  issued  last  Monday  they 
went  out  on  the  street  and  sold  it,  realiz¬ 
ing  $L2(X)  for  street  sales  alone.  The 
section  carried  2h  jjages  and  S7,000  worth 
of  business. 


“BOB”  DAVIS  SPEAKS 


Famous  Editor  Outlines  Good  and  Bad 

Features  of  Great  and  Near  Great 

“Bob”  Davis,  famous  magazine  editor 
and  column  conductor  for  the  Nnv  York 
Sun.  spoke  before  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  luncheon,  March  7,  on  his 
hobby,  portrait  photography.  Mr.  Davis’ 
talk  was  illustrated  with  pictures  made 
by  himself. 

Demonstrating  his  theory  that  every 
face  shows  two  or  more  iK-rsonalities,  and 
that  the  essential  features  can  in  each 
case  be  covered  by  a  half-dollar,  Mr. 
Davis  presented  portraits  of  such  men  as 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  H.  1.  Phillips,  column 
conductor  for  the  Sun.  J.  J.  Montague. 
Theodore  Dreiser.  F.  P.  .Adams,  fl  orid 
column  conductor,  H.  L.  Mencken,  and 
other  newspaper  and  literary  celebrities. 


ENTERS  A.  M.  HELD 

Publication  of  a  morning  edition  of 
the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal  Democrai, 
afternoon  newspaper,  has  been  started 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  readers. 
The  edition  goes  to  press  at  9  p.  m.  F. 
W.  McKechnic,  Jr.,  is  publisher  of  the 
Appeal  Democrat. 
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NATIONAL  RRMS  SPENT 
$225,000,000  IN  DAILIES 

(Continiu'd  from  page  3) 

interesting  to  note  that  a  study  of  the 
yearly  expenditures  in  newspapers  of 
this  tvpe  shows  that  the  advertiser  is 
tinding  more  and  more  specific  localities 
where  newspaper  advertising  may  be 
profitably  employed. 

“Then  too  there  is  a  third  type  that 
is  in  the  newspapers  one  year  and  out 
the  next.  A  study  of  some  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  this  order  would  indicate  that 
the  advertiser  had  not  taken  proper  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
medium.  The  bureau  has  analyzed 
several  such  newspaper  campaigns  and 
iias  found  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the 
‘in  and  out'  tendency. 

"In  most  cases,  it  has  discovered  that 
the  advertiser  is  using  his  copy  infre¬ 
quently  while  competitors  are  running 
steadily  and  frequently.  In  one  case,  the 
bureau  noted  an  advertiser  that  had  used 
a  page  a  month.  The  bureau’s  solicita¬ 
tions  and  literature  constantly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  a  medium 
that  gives  the  best  returns  from  frequent 
appeal. 

“.\gain  the  bureau  has  found  that  the 
advertiser  has  sometimes  erred  in  his 
choice  of  markets,  a  mistake  perhaps  due 
to  insufficient  study  of  sales  conditions, 
in  some  cases  the  advertiser  has  ex¬ 
pended  his  effort  in  markets  which  do 
not  justify  cultivation,  overlooking  those 
in  which  his  opportunities  happened  to 
lie." 

The  100  national  newspaper  advertisers 
whose  1927  newspaper  appropriations 
were  greater  than  those  of  1926  follow: 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 
American  Tobacco  Co. 

.\nheuser-Busch.  Inc. 

Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Co. 
Buick  Motor  Co. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

Cohen  Goldman  &  Co. 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Inc. 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique. 
Compton,  \Vm.  R.,  Co. 

Congoleum  Nairn,  Inc. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  .\ssn. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Coty,  Inc. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Cunard  S.  S.  Co. 

Cunningham,  E.  T.,  Inc. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Inc. 

Doherty,  H.  L.  &  Co.  and  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  Co. 

Douglas,  W.  L.,  Shoe  Co. 

Duz  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

Electric  Refrigerator  Corp. 

Endicott- Johnson  Corp. 

Farrand  Manufacturing  Co. 

Federal  Brandes,  Inc. 

Federal  Radio  Corp. 

Fisk  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

Fleischmann  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Frigidaire  Corp. 

(ieneral  Cigar  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

♦  ieneral  Motors  Corp.  (Institutional) 
Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  (To.,  Ltd. 
Gulden.  Chas.,  Inc. 

Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

%  An  organization  specializing 
\.  in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nems^per  Buildings. 

Production,  Operatum 
I  Surveys.  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Hecker  H-O  Co.,  Inc. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
Kayser,  Julius,  &  Co. 

Kellogg  Co. 

Kolynos  Co. 

Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 

Kotex  Co. 

Kraft  Cheese  Co. 

Kuppenheimer,  B.,  &  Co. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

•Larus  &  Bros.  Co. 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Co. 

Lever  Bros.  Co. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
Lorillard.  P.,  Co. 

Marmon  Motor  Car  Co. 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

New  York  Central  Lines 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Orphos  Co. 

Pabst  Corp. 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 
Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 

Parker  Pen  Co. 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 

Pepscxlent  Co. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co. 

Puritan  Malt  Extract  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Regal  Shoe  Co. 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Tobacco  Co. 
Salada  Tea  Co. 

Simmons  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Spalding,  G.,  Bros. 

Squibb.  E.  R.,  &  Sons 
Stein,  A.,  &  Co. 


CALIFORNIA  GROUP  MEETS  that  of  a  wordage  basis.  Differences  of 
-  type  sizes  and  width  of  columns  on  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  prompted  the  new 

Round-Table  Discuisions  Feature  Fees-  plan. 


no  Publishers’  Convention 


J.  E,  Richmond  of  the  Hanford  Sen- 


r  .1  t  T  •  reported  on  the  efforts  of  the  Valley 

v-^  r  p  t!  «nrtt  to  imluce  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
unit  o  the  Ca  .forma  Newspaper  Pu^  Association  to  discontinue  the 

ushers  Association,  held  in  Fresno,  reb.  e  . ^  ^ 

25,  indications  were  given  of  the  rapidity  billboard  advertising. 

with  which  the  association  is  becoming  a  - 

state  wide  rather  than  a  southern  Cali*  i  aaa^uikipg 

fornia  bodv,  since  the  changing  of  the  INSTALL  MACHINES 

association’s  name  from  the  Southern  New  typesetting  machine  installations 
California  Editorial  Association.  have  been  made  by  the  following:  Islip 

Plans  of  the  association  were  outlined  Press,  Bay  Shore  N.  Y. ;  Poughkeepsie 
by  President  Tobias  Larson  of  the  (N.  Y.)  Star  &  Enterprise,  IVashing- 
Claremont  Courier,  to  members  from  tonx'iUe  (N.Y.)  Central  Orange  Courier; 
Fresno.  Kings  and  Tulare  counties.  He  Bird  City  (Kans.)  Times;  Pontiac 
was  accompanied  by  five  other  officials  (Mich.)  Press;  Iberia  (Mo.)  Sentinel; 
and  members  from  southern  California.  Nemaha  County  Herald,  Auburn,  Neb. ; 
They  were  vice  president  E.  O.  Wick-  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Ashland  (O.) 
izer  of  the  South  Pasadena  Foothill  Times-Gazette ,  Anarko  (Okla.)  Amer- 
Nerieze:  Past  President  Frank  M.  Kef-  Iran  Democrat;  Bronxville  (Tex.) 
fer  of  the  Van  A'tiys  Xezvs;  Judge  Har-  Herald;  Midland  aTcx.q  Telegram; 
Ian  G.  Palmer  of  the  Hollywood  Citi-  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Herald, 
sen.  legal  adviser;  Executive  Secretary 
John  B.  Lang  of  Los  .Vngeles,  and 
.\ssistant  Secretary  Edith  R.  .\llan  of 

Los  Angeles.  IM  ^  ^  YEARS 

round-table  discussion  was  held  dur- 
ing  the  mornimr.  when  a  number  of 

newspaper  publishing  problems  were  Rl  IFF  AI  Ct 

brought  up.  These  included  use  of  photo  *  ^  UV,/!  A 

engravings,  community  advertising  cam-  O 

paigns,  office  forms,  use  of  office  win-  I  I  Imll  L 

dows.  value  of  proper  legal  record,  the  ^  aXw 

classifie<l  pace  as  a  revenue  producer  and 

a  business  builder,  and  the  ideal  size  for  Has  Sjrown  to  twice 

a  weekly  newspaper.  ®  ..  . 

During  the  afternoon  session  members  ***  size 

heard  talks  by  association  officers  on  the  1  OV  A  11WT 

legislative  work  of  the  group,  the  rate  1^0*5%  VjrVlIN 

book,  the  publicity  control  bureau,  em¬ 
ployment  problems,  contact  with  advertis-  EVENING  CIRCULATION 
ing  agencies,  and  publication  of  the  weekly 

bulletin  and  of  The  Editor.  1  fiA.  ^  A  IM 

The  Valley  unit  through  its  commit-  /V  v 

tee.  headed  by  A.  D.  Driver  of  the  Han-  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

1918  to  1927  (A.B.C.) 


Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 


StiKlebaker  Corp. 

Texas  Co. 

Tidewater  Oil  Sales  Corp. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Wander  Co. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

Westingliouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

STUDENTS  TO  TOUR 

Twenty-five  journalism  students  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  City  will  leave 
.‘\pril  10  for  a  12-day  go<-)d-will  tour 
through  the  South.  Stops  will  be  made 
at  six  important  cities.  Florida  being  the 
chief  objective  of  the  visitors.  The 
State  Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  Okla¬ 
homa  is  underwriting  the  trip,  the  second 
annual  project  of  its  kind.  Gilbert  Gar- 
retson,  head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

FORM  COMPOSITION  FIRM 

Formation  of  the  machine  composition 
house  of  Harrv  Dorfman,  at  225  V’arick 
street.  New  York  City,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


57% 

of  all  local 
Rotogravure 

advertising  appearing 
in  Detroit  during  1927 
was  published  in  The 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Betroft 

"Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit" 


to  have  legal  advertising  charges 
changed  from  a  square  or  line  basis  to 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
For  January 


Evening 

INdioming 

Sunday 


254,180 

250,497 

293,217 


W  eekly  Star 473 ,0 1 7 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


.\raea  Tribune 
Koone  News-KefHibUcan 
Rurlincton  Gueite 
Burlington  Hswk-Gre 
Cedar  Rapids  Gaaette 
Oenterrille  lowecian  k 
Citlaen 

Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Darenport  Democrat  k 
Leader 

Darenport  Timei 
Dubikiue  Telegrapb- 
Herald 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
k  Chronicle 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 


Iowa  City  Press  Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times- 
Republiran 

Mason  City  Globe- 
Oaiette  k  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  k 
News-Tribuno 
Oelwedn  Register 
Oskalooa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Gourier 
Sioux  City  Jmwnal 
Sioux  City  Tribone 
WashingUn  Jounial 
Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


One  newnpmper— the  Pittsbxnrgh 
PRESS  —  blenlxetn  the  greet 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Seri pps-H award  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Maw  York  Chioago  Dotroit  Atlanta 
Saa  yraneiaco  Loo  Angwlco  Beattla 
Portland 


I  i 

I  The  I 

I  Philadelphia  o 

*  Record  i 
!  3 

^  Appeals  strongly  to  Q 

^  women.  In  1927,  The  ^ 

iff  Record’s  pattern  de-  fi 

m  partment  sold  c 

M  160,000  patterns.  i 

I  » 

B  Philadelphia’s  second  m 

^  largest  morning  daily  H 
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AIRPORT  SAVED  FLYERS 


new  building  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  recently  in  that  city. 


Duplex  Established  Field  Haven  for 
Lost  Aviators 


$6,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Fire  in  the  Gazette  Printing  Company 


VANCOUVER  MAN  HONORED 


For  the  third  time  since  last  fall,  the 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  airport,  established 
by  the  Duple.x  Printing  Press  Company, 
has  proved  a  haven  of  rescue  for  an  air 
pilot. 

James  W'oodham,  a  Kalamazoo  pilot, 
flying  from  Ypsilanti  with  two  passejigers 
aboard,  became  lost  in  midair  at  night 
in  a  snowstorm,  .\fter  flying  about  aim¬ 
lessly  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  he 
sighted  the  Battle  Creek  beacon  through 
the  curtain  of  snow  flakes,  and  managed 
to  land  his  plane  safely  at  the  airport. 


E.  H.  Scott  Named  President  of  British 
Columbia  Journalists 


INSTALUNG  PRESSES 


Installation  of  the  new  presses  and 
motors  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Timcs-Union  is  progressing 

steadily.  Removal  of  the  15  carloads  of 
parts  from  the  railroad  siding  to  the 


E.  H.  Scott,  news  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Froz’mcc,  and  formerly  of 
the  Wiiinil'eg  Free  Press,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  of  the  British 
Columbia  Institute  of  Journalists  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting.  Miss  E.  G.  M. 
Brace  of  Victoria  was  elected  vice  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Sydney  Williamson,  secretary-- 
treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  will  be  com- 
pf)sed  of  Miss  Myrtle  Patterson,  Charles 
Sutherland,  Sydney  Scott.  James  Butter¬ 
field.  R.  A.  Mcl.ellan.  Xoel  Robinson, 
Cecil  Scott,  George  Cross,  and  R.  T. 
Elson. 

plan  to  amalgamate  with  the  Press 
Clubs  of  Western  Canada  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


plant,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  the  morning  of 
March  1  caused  $6,000  loss  to  the  building 
and  stock.  Ar.  overheated  pipe  in  the 
furnace  is  blamed  for  the  blaze.  The 
Gacette  is  owned  by  L.  W.  Robinson, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Press  .\ssociation. 


Classified 


ADVERTISING 


RETURNS  FROM  BERMUDA 


W’illiam  \’an  .\nden  Hester,  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dailv  Eagle,  returned 
last  week  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
Bermuda,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lilian 
Scharman  Hester. 


Full  Lons  Island  Coverage.  Five  territories*^ 
4  l.oDj;  Ishnid  papers — ^  townships.  Smith* 
town  Met^senirpr.  Islip  Messenger,  Kings  Park 
and  Huntington  Messenger,  Lake  Ronkonkomt 
Mirror.  Send  one  plate  only  for  all  papers  to 
The  Meiiseftgvr  Printery,  Sinithtown  Branch, 
I.,ong  Island. 


FORM  BOHEMIAN  CLUB 

Newspapermen,  cartoonists  and  dra¬ 
matic  critics  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recently 
formed  a  Tue.sday  luncheon  group  called 
the  Ho-Bo-Hemians.  The  organization 
was  formed  shortly  after  the  story  in 
Editor  and  Pi’blisher  concerning  the 
new.spapermen’s  “Bohemia”  in  New  York. 


Special  Page* 


A  Church  Page  will  add  t-haracier  and  dignity 
to  yo:ir  tiewspaiM^r.  It  means  an  addition  of 
liiu-K  of  advertising  from  present  uon. 
advertisers.  Small  organisation,  personally 
siiiHTviseil.  and  experienced  with  churt'h  pate 
proiih  tns.  tan  handle  another  paper  for  a  pnb- 
lisiier  who  appreciates  the  value  of  such  page. 
Kasjern  territory.  Best  references.  Arrange  an 
interview.  I»*914,  E<litor  Sc  Publisher. 

(Continued  cm  following  page') 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


Modem 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
yonr  Pay  Roll.  Are  yon 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
yonr  regular  dealer  in 
printers'  supplies  or 
write  ns  direct. 


Do  it  now! 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 


to  your  nearest 


G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


HOE 


Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


T ele phone  or 
T elegraph  for  prompt 
service  is  assured: 


“Your  letter  regarding  the 
two  gears  which  we  ordered  by 
telephone  Saturday  night  ar¬ 
rived  just  as  I  was  writing  to 
thank  you  for  the  veiy  prompt 
service  which  was  given  us  in 
this  case.” 

Rochester  Times-Union 
December  13,  1927 


TELEPHONE 

Day,  DRY-dock  8200,  New  York 
Night,  DRY-dock  8202,  New  York 
Sunday,  DRY-dock  8200,  New  York 
or  Sunday,  PL.A-za  9224,  New  York 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

504  Grand  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
New  Orleans  Dunellen  London 


Why? 


*T  want  to  compliment  you  upon  your  steadily 
growing  publication.  It  seems  as  if  every  issue  is  just 
a  little  better  than  its  predecessor.” 


The  above,  from  a  constant  reader,  tells  the  story 
as  to  why  Elditor  &  Publisher  produces  results  for  its 
Advertisers. 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 


When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 


economy. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO,  Worcester. 


AifiPlifi 


The  Last  Word  in  Plate  Making 
and  Finishing  Devices 


Produces  largest*  most  perfect  output  of 
plates  per  minute,  per  dollar,  per  foot  of 
^  working  space.  For  all  the 

\  facts  address  Go»  Printing 

^  Chicago  or  San  FranciMO. 


DUPLEX- REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 


"You  M>ld  u«  a  proM  Mcond  baud  but  wo 
might  bave  thought  it  built  now,  m>  aicaly 
did  it  run."  (From  a  recant  bugor’,  lettar.) 


DUPLEX 

GOSS 

HOE 


USED  PRESSES 


of  various  types  and  capacity:  what  are  your  needs? 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Cre^  Mich. 


World  Bldg. 
Now  York 


77  Washington  St. 
Chlcsigo 


Do  Young  Bldg. 
Snn  Fmncisco 
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Services 

business  opportunities 

Broken 


EDITORIAL 

Special  Correspondent 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


f 


Another  Merger — This  agency  has  Just  com¬ 
pleted  the  daily  newspaper  merger  at  ChiUl- 
cothe.  Missouri,  selling  the  Tribune  to  the  Oon- 
ftitution.  This  is  the  fifth  daily  newspaper 
prop*-rty  sold  by  this  agency  since  last  June, 
besides  numerous  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  a  high-grade  news¬ 
paper  property,  write  me.  No  damaging  pub¬ 
licity.  everything  confidential.  Personal  service 
In  every  deal.  Clyde  II.  Knox,  851  Board  of 
Trade.  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

A  Business-getter  who  has  sympathy  with  and 
knows  bow  to  sell  inspirational  literature  both 
in  books  and  a  magazine,  can  buy  an  interest, 
or  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  a  aucceaeful 
t)o(A  and  magazine  publlabing  bnalneis.  He 
should  have  not  lea*  than  $50,000  available. 
Harrls-Dlbble  Company.  345  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. _ 

Louis  Eddy,  Marshall  Eleld  Building,  Chicago, 
Metropolitan  Theatre  Building,  Los  Angelea. 
Confidential,  quick  handling  of  publishing  prop¬ 
erties.  Buyers  and  sellers  ready  to  negotiate. 

New  England  Weeklies,  very  desirable — Three 
high  class,  old  established  weeklies  published 
fn<m  one  splendid  motlern  plant;  paid  in  advance 
.in-nlation  0.100;  subscription  price,  $2.50  per 
vear:  earning  handsome  dividends;  initial  pay¬ 
ment  $25,000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New 
Tnrk.  0  North  Michigan  -tvenue,  Chicago. _ 

Newspapers  of  quality — High  class,  confidential 
service  to  sellers  and  buyers.  Quick  action  for 
clients  In  sales,  consolidation  and  leases.  Write 
us  fully  what  you  want.  Wilhelm  A  Holm, 
Sno  12th.  N.  W.  Canton,  O. _ 


Omar  D.  Oray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  first  man  on 
earth  to  specialize  in  consolidating  newspapers, 
has  the  following  dailies  for  sale;  Afternoon 
California.  $175,000;  Illinois  afternoon,  $625,- 
000.  clearing  $70,000  year — $200,000  will  handle; 
$75,000.  Illinois  afternoon,  all  cash;  $550,000. 
Indiana  afternoon;  with  building;  only  after¬ 
noon  dally  In  Indiana  county.  $100,000,  with 
$75,000  down;  evening,  exclusive  field,  Iowa, 
with  building,  $200,000,  half  cash;  $300,000  for 
job  and  dally,  wonderful  building,  Kansas;  Mis¬ 
souri.  morning  and  evening,  same  city,  $350,000; 
Missouri,  morning  $18,000;  Missouri,  afternoon. 
$(lt).000;  two  North  Carolina  dallies,  around 
$110,000;  Oklahoma  dally,  $40,000:  Oregon 
morning,  with  building,  $100,000:  Wisconsin, 
evening,  $45,000:  weeklies  in  41  states.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  paper  tell  me  what  you  want 
and  how  much  money  you  have  to  make  a  down 
payment. 


Printing 


Publisher's  or  Printing  Buyer's  Opportunity  to 
Economize — Expert  printer  owning  plant  Inclnd- 
ing  linotype  offers  proposition  with  “private- 
plant"  conveniences  and  advantages.  D-871, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor 
la  your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
W.  Block.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

Circulation  Builders — Blair  A  Anatln,  1504  Cen- 
tnry  Ave.,  Reading,  Pena.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns. _ 

Greatest  Results  per  SolUr  expended  in  circu¬ 
lation  building  campaigns,  28  years  ef  leader¬ 
ship.  Myers  Clrc.  Organization,  Box  388, 
Waterloo,  Iowa, _ 

Superior  Circulation  Builders — The  W.  S.  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  circnlatlon  building  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  set  the  standard  for 
aggressive,  snccessful  circulation  campaigns  for 
nearly  twenty  years. _ 

The  World’s  Largest  Clroulation  Building  Or¬ 
ganization — ^Tbe  only  circulation  building  serv¬ 
ice  in  Newspaperdom  famishing  publishers' 
aflldavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


Feature* 


Bine  Out  of  Ten  Readers  movie  mad.  Qive 
them  snappy  Hollywood  film  features.  Daily, 
weekly.  Previews,  reviews,  news.  Low  rates. 
Boswell,  Box  2231,  Los  Angeles. 


European  Correspondent— Thoroughly  experienced 
New  York  newspaperman,  with  extensive  record 
as  European  correspondent  for  leading  dallies, 
l<*avlng  shortly  for  Paris,  to  settle  there  for  a 
long  period,  working  as  a  free  lance.  An  ex- 
■•ert  on  European  polities  and  a  feature  writer 
of  outstanding  merit  on  all  topics  dealing  with 
life  abroad,  he  will  undertake  to  act  as  special 
corresi>ondent  for  newspapers  which  are  not  now 
represent'd  there,  and  supply  articles  on  general 
or  siHs'ifi''  subjects.  EUROPE,  care  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wantod 


Advertising  Man  wanted — Under  30.  married  pre- 
terre<l;  a  pro<lucer  who  is  not  afraid  to  work,  a 
man  who  can  sell  special  pages,  write  copy  and 
merchandise.  To  such  a  man  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  in  an  efficient  organization,  publish¬ 
ing  morlern,  progressive  morning  and  evening 
papers.  Apply  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age, 
experience  and  salary  to  start.  Blackwell 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  Blackwell,  Okla. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — wanted  by  a  large 
metropolitan  paper.  One  who  has  had  experience 
in  all  mechanical  departments.  Reply  stating 
fully  .voiir  'juallHcations,  salary  expected  and 
age.  li-'.iOS,  Editor  A  Ibibllsher. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Salesman — 

We  have  openings  for  a  few  real,  high  class, 
experienced,  special  edition  and  special  page 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen  with  proven 
ability,  who  are  capable  of  earning  $10,000.00  or 
more  yearly  on  North  America's  best  newspaper 
special  propositions.  Please  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  In  first  letter.  Openings  in 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Address.  Thomas  W.  Briggs  Company.  Home 
Office,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  or  Eastern  Office.  44 
Broad  St..  New  York  City. 


Photo-engraving  Foreman,  open  shop.  Must  be 
making  good  on  present  Job.  Big  opportunity 
in  Southern  California  offered  to  right  man. 
Address  Box  D-874,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-engraving  Salesman  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  sales  for  most  modern  and  fastest  growing 
plant  in  California.  Permanent  opportunity  for 
the  right  man — one  who  is  making  good  where 
now  employed.  Oorrespondence  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  D-873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesman — Unusual  opportunity  open  to  salesman 
who  has  following  with  the  large  Newspaper 
Publishers.  A  part  interest  or  a  good  contract 
can  be  obtained.  State  full  particulars  about 
yourself.  Replies  will  be  strictly  confidential. 
Box  D-903,  Eklltor  A  Publisher. 


Simdicate  Feature  Salesman  wanted,  with  nation¬ 
wide  following,  as  manager  of  a  New  York  syn¬ 
dicate.  Excellent  proposition  to  right  party,  all 
replies  confidential.  D-887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesman— or  organization  selling  edi¬ 
torial  features  wanted  to  handle  Important  non¬ 
competing  editorial  side  line  on  good  commission. 
D  904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatioo*  W«Bt«4l 


Advertising  Solesmait — Experienced,  not  Just  a 
cold  space  solicitor,  but  an  advertising  man  with 
six  years  newspaper  advertising,  copy,  lay-out, 
and  sales  experience.  Capable  of  creating  ad¬ 
vertising  that  produces  results,  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  as  well  as  the  newspaper.  This  man  is 
single,  28  years  old,  has  college  education  and 
desires  to  connect  with  newspaper  or  agency, 
where  he  may  climb  according  to  his  ability. 
D-899.  Editor  A  Publisber. 


Advertising  Bolioitor — Experienced  classiffied 
display;  producer!  D-900,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  -College  graduate.  25,  with  4  years’ 
oxp'TleiU’e  as  ntw.spaper  reporter,  seeks  advertis¬ 
ing  |>osition.  Expects  to  start  as  beginner.  Box 
.too.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Advertising  Solicitor — now  employed  by  large 
newspaper,  seeks  advantageous  change  within 
New  York  City.  Familiar  with  local  and  national 
field.  I).898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulatofv—nn  New  York  daily,  seeks  change. 
Well  known  to  the  trade.  Thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience.  best  references.  Desires  New  York 
City  connection.  Good  record.  Physically  fit. 
under  45  years  of  age,  having  knowledge  of 
every  angle  in  the  distribution  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  D-905.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — thoroughly  experienced. 
Familiar  with  every  detail,  capable  builder  of 
substantial  circulation.  Can  run  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  minimum  expense,  and  show  gratifying 
results.  Address  D-882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — with  experience  that  dem¬ 
onstrates  real  ability,  open  for  engagement. 
New  Y’ork  or  vicinity.  Know  how  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  through  present  day  promotion  meth¬ 
ods.  D-896.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  or  Managing  Editor,  not  afraid  to  work, 
M-eks  position  afternoon  daily.  No  objection 
small  town.  Successful.  References.  Moderate 
salary.  D-915,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Capable  executive,  seven 
years  classified  experience  leading  daily  New 
York  City.  Bursting  with  new,  linage-building 
ideas.  Can  write  own  promotion — handle  all 
detail.  Go  anywhere.  Single.  29  years  old. 
college  trained.  Still  employed.  D-^7,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — now  employed  as  assistant, 
desires  new  conne<-tion  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  28  years  of  age,  7  years’  experience 
in  classified  dei>artment8  of  city  papers,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
selling  and  department  organization.  Single, 
free  to  go  anywhere.  Best  of  references  furn¬ 
ished  as  to  character  and  ability.  D-911,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  Writing — Young  woman,  varied  newspaper 
and  advertising  experience,  wants  copy  writing 
position,  metropolitan  area.  D-891,  Editor  A 
Publisber. 


Editorial  Writer — and  paragrapher  available. 
Twenty  years  a  contributor  to  newspapers,  busi¬ 
ness  and  popular  magazines.  Look  me  up.  Try 
me  at  my  risk.  D-895.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Can  you  use  cub  reporter?  Unlveralty 
training.  22.  no  experience.  Intelligent,  cai>- 
able,  any  salary.  D-872.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  Reporter — experienced  in  re-write,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  copy  reading,  make-up,  etc.  D- 
893,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 


Editor — Experienced  telegraph  editor  seeks  sit¬ 
uation  western  dally.  Also  editorial  writer. 
Box  300.  Hotel  Hamilton.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 


Managing  Editor,  tliomughly  experienced,  cap¬ 
able  writer,  exiiert  make-up,  past  three  year* 
and  now  employed  executive  capacity  New  York 
morning  paper.  Married,  thirty-seven,  univer¬ 
sity  education.  Seeks  position  on  afternoon 
daily  where  ability  to  secure  results  will 
mean  permanency  and  adequate  recognition. 
Report  on  two  weeks’  notice.  D-916,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  sncceasful,  experienced,  now 
employed,  seeks  position  afternoon  dally.  Age 
34.  Excellent  references.  Married.  D-878,  Edl 
tor  ,tt  Publisher. 


Manager — seeks  connection.  Took  paper,  75.- 
000  city,  losing  $5,000  monthly.  By  economical 
management  and  aggressive  development  stop¬ 
ped  loss,  paper  making  $20,000  in  two  years. 
Tlioroughly  experienced,  handle  all  departments, 
increase  circulation  and  advertising;  lower  costs 
without  friction  or  reducing  quality  of  paper. 
Kate.  sane,  conservative.  References,  details, 
photograi.h  available.  D-909.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Wob-Pressraan — Wants  position  as 
foreman.  Experienced  on  both  color  and  black 
work.  All  type  presses,  Hoe,  Goss,  bcott,  etc. 
D  901.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

News  Department— Ten  years’  experience.  Ef¬ 
ficient  any  desk.  Successful  managing  editor. 
T.  E.  B.,  Box  801,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  Man — ‘26,  with  street,  desk  and 
sports  experience  on  large  midwest  papers  and 
wire  service.  D-906,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 

Travel  Bureau— Newspaper  man-photographer 
with  17  years  experience,  who  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  U.  S.  and  Europe  by  rail, 
air,  highway,  available  as  travel  bureau  direc¬ 
tor  or  will  conduct  department  in  connectlim 
with  reportorial  or  desk  work.  D-910.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Woman’s  Page — College  woman  with  fifteen 
years’  business  experience,  desires  to  conduct 
woman’s  page  on  promising  dally  in  fair  sized 
city.  Four  consecutive  years  on  a  Hearst  dally 
doing  similar  work.  Can  create  reader  interest, 
and  write  advertising  tie-ups  when  needed. 
D-879,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Duplex  16  page  tubular  with  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Duplex  Model  B,  Goss  Comet, 
Mieble  lA  and  other  'lesirable  printing  presses 
and  general  newspaper  equipment.  Griffiths 
Publishers  Exchange,  Inc,,  154  Nassau  street. 
New  York  City, _ 

For  Sale— Goss  Acme  Rotary  Web  Press,  7  col¬ 
umn,  13  em,  16  pages.  Will  print  in  multiples 
of  two  to  16  pages.  With  motor,  semi-casting 
box,  metal  pump  finishing  block  and  shaver,  also 
one  double  page  steam  table  with  gas  fired 
boiler.  -Ylso  Goss  Quadruple  32-page  press, 
decker  type  rotary  press  with  color  cylinder, 
two  folders  and  formers.  Will  print  in  multi¬ 
ples  of  two  up  to  16  pages  and  multiples  of  four 
to  32  pages.  Eight  column,  12  em.  length  of 
page  20  inches.  Also  complete  with  double  page 
steam  table  with  gas  fired  boiler,  two  semi-cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  Hoe  automatic  finishing  machine  and 
finishing  block  and  four  ton  metal  pot  matrix 
roller.  Good  terms  or  cash.  Write  Globe-News 
Publishing  Company,  Wilbur  0.  Hawk,  General 
Manager.  .Vmarillo,  Texas. _ 

For  Sale— Good  monotype  and  accessories. 
News-Index,  Evanston,  111. _ 

For  Bale — 12  page  fiat  bed  Duplex  press.  Re¬ 
newed  throughout;  complete  with  28  chases, 
rollers  and  motor.  N'lw  printing  nearly  8.000 
papers  daily.  Installation  of  Rotary  equipment 
only  reason  for  selling.  A  bargain  for  aomeons. 
Tucson  Star,  Tucson.  Arizona. _ 

For  Sale — Bargain  terms — Used  8  Page  Duplex 
I’ress.  Good  as  new.  Prints  circulars  or  news¬ 
papers.  1  to  8  pages.  5,000  to  6.000  per  hour, 
printed,  counted  and  folded  to  H  or  >4  page. 
Prints  direct  from  type,  half  tones  and  flat-casts 
on  single  web  or  paper.  Page  size  17*4  in  wide 
22H  in  long.  Liberty  Bell  Newspaper,  3352  W. 
63rd  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stltehsrs, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhanled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  term*. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. _ 

Used  Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Web  Presses — Special  prices  on  12-page  Hoe.  32- 
page  straight-line  Goss,  for  quick  delivery. 
Model  B  Duplex,  complete  equipment,  if  wanted. 
New  model  8  linotype.  Big  plant  sale  starting. 
Peckham  Machinery  Co.,  1328  Broadway,  New 
-York  City. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

February  29th,  1928. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
(l'%%)  per  cent  on  the  Cumulative  7%  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  of  this  Company,  and  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  (llb%) 
per  cent  on  the  Cumulative  6%  Preferred  Stock 
of  this  Company,  for  the  current  quarter,  pay¬ 
able  April  16th,  1928,  to  holders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business — .April  2nd,  1928.  Checks 
will  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not  close. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President  A  Treasurer 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madiaon  Ave.  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Representative; 

M.  C.  Moore,  1933  Wilshire  Bmilevard, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


THE  SOUTH 

Offers  great  opportunities  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  That  is  why  we  have  opened 
a  Southern  office  at  1724  Cmner  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Alabama, 

For  Eastern  or  Middle  Western  proper¬ 
ties  write  OUT  New  York  MBoe,  Timea 
Bldg.,  New  York, 


Service 


Editorial  Service — Spe<-laliiing  in  o'-oiiomica, 
finance,  business.  Well  thought  out  discussions 
of  ordinarily  dry  subjects  made  readable.  A 
thread  of  humor  and  an  occasional  dash  of 
fancy.  Nationally  known.  Yonr  general  policy 
will  be  maintained.  Compenaatlon  bas^  on 
your  own  rate  schednie  and  samples  sent  on 
approval.  D-912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Copy  writer  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  High  school  graduate,  single, 
26.  Seven  years’  newsjiaper  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  References.  D-902,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising-Business  Manager — now  employed, 
seeking  larger  field.  Eixperienced  other  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  T.  B.  B., 
Box  801,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Road  to  Opportunity 
— The  Classified  P2ige 
of 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  oonsalidatod  or 
appraised, 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Successors  to 

HARWELL  A  CANNON  (Eat.  1910) 
COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLOG. 

Birmingham  New  York 


Publisher 


The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  10, 


DOLLAR  » » 

»»  PULLERS 


Ouf  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


not  sell  a  rainy  day  co-operative 
”  page  or  part  of  page  with  copy  about 
merchandise  suitable  for  rainy  day  wear 
which  may  be  obtained  from  local  mer¬ 
chants — umbrellas,  and  so  on?  Sell  the 
page  to  be  released  only  on  days  when 
your  town  actually  is  being  deluged  by 
torrents.  A  winter  snow  storm  page  or 
a  hot  day  page  could  be  put  on  similarly. 
—James  M.  Mosley,  Boston. 

Some  papers  make  a  “habit”  of  inter¬ 
esting  local  men  in  automobile  agpcies, 
thereby  creating  new  car  advertising  as 
well  as  used  car.  Check  over  the  list  of 
cars  sold  in  your  territory.  If  some  prom¬ 
inent  makes  are  not  represented,  try  and 
interest  some  one.  It’s  easy  to  build  lin¬ 
age  this  way. — Davis  O.  Vandivier. 

Get  some  paint  store  in  your  city  to  put 


on  a  “Paint  Style  Week"  during  which  it 
displays  latest  styles  in  painted  furniture 
and  shows  new  styles  in  painting  houses, 
etc.  Get  the  store  to  use  extra  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  your  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  event  over. — F.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

The  Indianopolis  Nctvs  is  conducting  a 
contest  called  “New  Ideas”  through  which 
it  is  seeking  new  ideas  for  advertisers 
whose  ads  appear  at  the  end  of  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  first  page  of  the  first  section 
and  on  the  first  page  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion.  They  are  awarding  $25  in  cash 
prizes  and  are  printing  the  name  of  the 
prize  winner  together  with  a  photograph 
and  the  prize  winning  ads.  Slogans  are 
especially  requested.  The  ads  are  con¬ 
fined  to  6  lines  of  36  spaces  each. — 
Y.  C.  C. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


'T'HE  Denver  News  is  publishing  a 
series  of  pictures  of  public  school 
classes  under  the  caption;  “Denver’s 
Future  Leaders.”  The  pictures  are 
numbered  and  one  appears  each  day, 
with  the  names  of  all  members  in  the 
group. — X. 

The  reduced  size  bills  will  be  out  some, 
time  this  summer  or  fall.  Interviews 
with  the  proper  Federal  authorities  in 
your  town  regarding  when,  and  with 
bankers  regarding  the  likely  effect  of 
these  bills  will  make  a  good  story. — 
P.  O.  Naverson. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Afneri- 
con  recently  sent  one  of  its  reporters  out 
wi^  a  $5  gold  piece  and  told  him  to  see 
how  quickly  he  could  dispose  of  it  for  a 
nickel.  His  many  attempts  met  with 
doubt,  suspicion  and  ridicule  until  a 
woman  finally  took  a  chance  and  found 
herself  $4.95  better  off.  The  reporter. 
Win  Brooks,  then  wrote  a  snappy  little 
story  about  his  experience  in  the  form 
of  a  three-act  play. — D.  P. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  is 
running  on  its  front  page  extracts  from 
the  State  traffic  laws  as  written  by  a 
police  official. — Bernard  Postal. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner 
got  an  interesting  series  of  stories  on 
how  much  it  costs  to  die,  by  sending  a 
woman  reporter  around  to  the  various 
undertaking  parlors  in  the  guise  of  a 
newly  widowed  woman  desiring  to  ar¬ 
range  for  funeral  services  for  her  de- 
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ceased  husband.  This  could  be  worked 
to  advantage  in  any  large  city. — F.  McC. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  law  on  the 
books  which  makes  the  writing  of 
checks  for  less  than  one  dollar  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $500  or  six  months  in  prison. 
Other  States  also  have  them.  Many  of 
your  bankers  don’t  even  know  of  such 
laws. — P.  O.  Xaverson. 

Under  the  heading  “Who’s  Teaching 
Your  Child?”  the  Ironivood  (Mich.) 
Daily  Globe  is  conducting  a  column  of 
short  sketches  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school  system  of  the  city.  The  plan  has 
been  found  to  interest  the  parents  of  the 
city  a  great  deal  and  is  meeting  with  a 
great  amount  of  interest  all  through  the 
community. — H.  C.  Hunter. 

BOUNTY  FOR  UONS 

The  Denver  Post  recently  paid  $50. 
representing  a  bounty  of  $25  each,  for  two 
mountain  lions  shot  by  a  rancher.  The 
Post  has  a  standing  offer  of  $25  for 
each  mountain  lion  killed. 

DIARTof  joe  ZILCR3 

.(•  [or  ZILCH  AND  ZILCH-]  ITtS 

uonas,  Dances  and  Wi&u  Jatpuis' 

_ A/  Walter,  Wimchiu.  -  J 

A  NEW  WEEKLY 
FEATURE 

Two  moro  doUrhtfnl  oharaotan  than  JOE 
ZILCH  AMD  HIB  WIFE  wonld  ba  dlflonlt 
to  find  in  all  tho  rango  of  fact  or  flotion. 

Walter  WlnohoU,  dramatic  editor  and 
oritlo  extraordinary,  inalata  that  the  ehar- 
aotera  are  real;  that  they  are  two  tyyioal 
tmall-time  perfonneri,  whoee  Joya  and  aor- 
rowa,  trinmpha  and  failnraa  reoonnted  In 
Joe'a  diary,  are  baaed  on  aotnal  faota.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  hai  created  two  moat  hnman 
typea,  whoee  obronlolea  will  be  a  Jny  te  all 
who  read  them. 

Yenr  readeri  will  reoognixe  JOB  AMD  HIS 
WIEE.  They  hare  aeon  them  eaeort  an  the 
eaudeyille  itage,  ctriTlng  alwayn  to  “pnt 
thamieWea  acroae.”  They  will  fdlow  their 
roUiehing  adeentnrea,  and  grew  mere  hnman 
te  them. 

— ILLUSTRATED^— 

WIRE  YOUR  ORDER. 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

350  Hadaea  St.,  New  York  City 


BARS  DIRECT  ADVERTISING 

Cincinnati  Radio  Station  Refuting  Sell¬ 
ing  Appeals 

Xo  direct  advertising! 

That  is  the  policy  aimounced  by  Harry 
.\.  Mount,  manager  of  Station  WSAI, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  operated  by  the  United 
States  Playing  Card  Company.  The 
statement  is  of  pertinent  interest  to 
listeners  who  prefer  entertainment  to 
advertising  blurbs  now  sweeping  through 
many  loud  speakers  throughout  the 
country. 

“In  the.  future,”  said  Mr.  Mount,  “we 
will  broadcast  nothing  except  such  matter 
that  amounts  to  a  definite  service,  such 
as  weather  and  time  amtouncements. 
Direct  advertising,  either  in  the  daytime 
or  evening,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

“We  will  make  sucli  announcements 
that  are  of  public  interest  or  importance. 

“If  the  announcements  do  not  come 
under  either  classification  they  will  be 
made  only  during  programs  of  musical 
entertainment,  and  they  will  be  confined 
to  good-will  announcements  for  the 
sponsors  of  the  programs.  We  will  not 
permit  mention  of  prices  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  whose  only  place  is  on  the  printed 
page  ot  a  newspaper  or  magazine.” 

$450,000  TO  ADVERTISE  DALLAS 

“Industrial  Dallas,  Inc.”  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Dallas  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  the  name  of  the  corporation 
over  whose  signature  advertisements  will 
be  placed  in  that  city’s  $450,000  three- 
year  national  publicity  campaign.  R.  L. 
Thornton  is  chairman  of  the  chamber’s 
national  advertising  committee. 

EDITOR  THREATENED 

\ivian  W.  Bradbury,  editor  of  the 
Endicott  (X.  Y.)  Neios  Dispatch,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  recently  warning  him  of 
a  "crowd”  that  threatens  to  kidnap  his 
daughter  and  "make  him  remember 
Marian  Parker.”  The  letter  mentions  a 
“school  fight"  and  asks  Bradbury  to 
change  his  attitude  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“EAGER  LOVE,”  by  May  Christie. 
“LITTLE  SINS,”  by  Katharine  Brush. 
“MASTER  OF  MONEY,”  by  Roy 
Vickers. 

“CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT,”  by  Caro¬ 
lyn  Wells. 

“IMPATIENT  GRISELDA.”  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Scarborough. 

“LINDA”  by  Virginia  Swain. 
“LADIES  MUST  LOVE.”  by  Robert 
Terry  Shannon. 

“TWO  STOLEN  IDOLS.”  by  Frank 
Packard. 

“TIGER  LOVE,”  by  Eustace  Hale 
Ball. 

And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


WINS  DAMAGE  SUIT 

The  Troy  (X.  Y.)  Times  was  victori¬ 
ous  in  an  unusual  lawsuit  this  week 
growing  ou^  of  a  dispute  over  the  ex¬ 
change  of  matrixes  with  the  Cohoes  (X. 
\.)  America^;.  A  jury  declared  “no 
cause  for  action”  in  the  claim  of  John 
Manogue,  an  employe  of  the  .\merican, 
against  William  H.  .Anderson,  owner  of 
the  Times.  Manogue  alleged  that  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Times  stereotype  rroni 
took  a  matrix  from  him.  shoved  him  in¬ 
to  the  hallway  and  struck  him  about  the 
face. 


CATALOGS  QUERIES 

Under  more  than  300  heads  the  De¬ 
troit  News  has  tabulated  157.000  in¬ 
quiries  sent  to  its  Women’s  Department 
in  nine  months,  in  a  booklet  called 
“What  Do  Women  Want?”  More  than 
59.0(X)  requests  for  patterns  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  nearly  8,000  for  fashion 
books  Other  popular  questions  coa- 
cerned  making  wool  flowers,  pickles,  and 
grocery  budgets. 


“Today’s  News  Today” 


UNITED»PRESSI 


Complete  wire 
repiMrts  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everjrwhere. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  changed 

The  Sun-Tel^raph 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  in  the  Sunday  morning 
field). 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Penitsylvania 

National  sdyfrtUing  lepresentatives:  Paul 
Block,  Inc.,  347  Park  Avenuo,  Now  York; 
Century  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Deneral  Motori 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Little  Bldg.,  Boston;  Oom- 
monwealtb  Triut  Bldg,,  Philsdelpliis, 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


